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AVANT-PROPOS 


La modeste revue d’Ecriture sainte, « l’Ensei- 
gnement biblique », dont j’avais entrepris la pu- 
blication, a vécu deux années (1892-1893). Ilya 
quelques mois, j’en ai annoncé la suppression, 
par un avis ainsi concu: « L’Enseignement bibli- 
que ne paraitra pas en 1894. Filialement soumis 
aux dernieres instructions du Souverain Pontife 
Léon XIU, le directeur de la Revue éprouve le be- 

‘soin de se recueillir quelque temps dans un travail 
silencieux. 11 remercie tous ses abonnés du con-~ 
cours bienveillant qu’ils lui ont apporté dans une 
cuvre difficile et qui n’aura pas été sans fruit. » 
L’Enseignement biblique Cait destiné a repro- 
duire le cours d’Kcriture sainte dont j’élais chargé 
a VInstitut catholiqne de Paris. La Revue a 
disparu parce que j’x.vais cessé de professer dans 
cet établissement. 
Comme le tirage des chroniques de I’Ensei- 
ST. ALBERT'S COLLEGE LIBRARY 
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_ abonnés, et que plusieurs personnes désirent au- 
_ jourd’hui se procurer certains articles dont tous 
_ les exemplaires sont épuisés, j’ai cru bon de les — es 
_ rééditer sous un titre commun, sans y corriger — 
autre chose que les fautes d’impression, et en y 
ajoutant les notes quim’ont semblé nécessaires 
ou utiles. : 


ALE, 


Paris, le fe, Mai 1894. 


aig the ener ee et 


PROGRAMME DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT BIBLIQUE (1) 


La présente publicationn’est pas une revue dela science 
biblique. Elle est destinée a reproduire un enseignement 
oral que l’on veut mettre ala portée d'un plus grand 
nombre de personnes, par la voie d’une communication 
réguligre, sans en modifier le caractere nila forme, La 
pensée que cette communication pourrait étre utile & 
quelques ames de bonne volonté, surtout & de jeunes ec- 
ciésiastiques désireux de s’appliquer aux études scriptu- 


-raires, a été unique mobile qui nous a conduit a cher- 


cher des lecteurs au dehors. 

Depuis plusieurs années, de savants apologistes nour- 
rissaient l'intention de fonder une revue des études bi- 
bliques. Leur projet s’est enfin réalisé. Nous faisons des 


yeux pour que la Reoue biblique trouve partout l’ac- 


cueil qu'elle mérite (2). Elle atteindra la noble fin qu’elle 
se propose et prouvera qu’il existe des exégétes calholi- 


*(1) Publié dans le numéro de janvier-février 1892. — Les notes 
pourvues d’un astérisque ont élé ajoutées dans la présente édi- 
tion. 

(2) La premiére livraison de la Revue biblique vient de paraitre 


 ehez Véditeur Lethielleux (janvier 1892). 
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ques ; que ces exégetes ont lintelligence des besoins de 
leur temps; quiils sont capables de faire progresser la 
science de la Bible ; qu’ils sont aptes 4 comprendre eta 
défendre I’Kcriture sainte. Si nous avions visé un ob- 
jectif aussi élevé, nous aurions abandonné notre projet 
en voyant que d'autres se chargeaient de l’exécuter beau- 
coup plus stirement que nous, et nous nous garderions 
bien de mettre en circulation un organe de publicité qui 
ferait double emploi avec celui que les RR. PP. Domi- 
nicains, MM. Vigouroux, Le Camus et autres savants 
catholiques autorisent de leur nom et soutiendront de 
leurs travaux. Mais il nous a semblé que si une revue 
d’exégese savante, de profonde érudition, de saine et 
loyale apologétique était, a ’heure présente, d’une uti- 
lité majeure, pour ne pas dire d'une indispensable né- 
cessité, il y avait place,’ coté de cette ceuvre hautement 
scientifique, pour une ceuvre de vulgarisation. Les 
étndes bibliques en France n’ont pas seulement besoin 
de recevoir leur couronnement par la création d'une re- 
vue ot nos maitres les plus estimés feront connaitre le 
fruit de leurs recherches ; elles ont besoin aussi d’étre 
soutenues par la dillusion de la science quiest déja faite, 
par l’exposé de l'état ot! se trouvent actuellement les 
primcipales questions relatives & Vhistoire et a linter- 
prétation de la Bible, par l’examen suivi, didactique, des 
difficultés qu’elles soulévent et des solutions qu’il est 
possible d’y apporter. Les recherches érudites sur la 
Bible ont leur raison d’étre. Le simp!e enseignement de 
la Bible et des questions bibliqaes a aussi la sienne. 
Tout notre programme tient dans ces mots: Enseigne- 
ment biblique, dont nous avons fait le titre de notre pu- 
blication. Si nous en avions connu un plus modeste, 
nous l’aurions choisi. 


\ 


Nous ne nous adressons pas aux érudits de profes- 


ee at gy 
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sion ; ils nous diraient sans doute avec raison que nous 
n’avons rien a leur apprendre. Nous avons principale- 
ment en vue les ecclésiastiques, les jeunes prétres sur- 
tout, qui aiment la Bible, qui voudraient la mieux con- 
naitre, quidésirent compléter sur ce point l’initiation 
excellente, mais nécessairement imparfaite, qu’ils ont 
recue dans ies séminaires, et qui trouveront peut-étre 
dans ce que nous leur présentons une partie de ce qui 
leur manque. Nous mettons 4 leur disposition un ensci- 
gnement plus développé que celui quils ont pu enten- 
dre, et nous leur apportons un concours dontils restent 
Jibres d’apprécier la valeur. Nous leur donnerons vo- 
lontiers ce que nous voulons donner a nos éléves : une 
analyse aussi exacte que possible des questions bibliques, 
sans étalage d’érudition, sans prétention 4 l’originalité, 
sans souci de )’élégance littéraire. Il ne s’agit pas ici de 
tenir des propos éloquents, mais de dire clairement ce 
qu'on croit étre la vérité, 

Des personnes animées a notre égard du sentiment le 
plus bienveillant nous ont fait observer que le mérile de 
nos travaux pourrait étre sensiblement augmenteé, si, 
au lieu de livrer 4 un public, d’ailleurs assez restreint, 
notre enseignement tel que nous le préparons pour nos 
éléves, nous prenions le temps de nous livrer a des re- 
cherches plus étendues, plus approfondies, plus person- 
nelles, de facon 4 publier ensuite des livres que les spé- 
cialistes eux-mémes consulteraient avec profit; tandis 
que, produisant des ceuvres ott les princes de la science 
ne trouveront rien de nouveau, nous nous exposons a 
étre critiqués par eux. Ni la perspective d’aussi lointains 
éloges ne nous a tenté; ni celle dune réprobation im- 
minente ne nous a épouvanté. Nous savons et nous di- 
sons pour qui nous voulons écrire. Que l’onne cherche 
pas dans nos travaux ce que nous n’avons pas voulu y 
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mettre. Notre auditoire ordinaire ne réclame pas de nous 
que nous fassions pour lui de grandes découvertes ; que 
nous le conduisions dans les recoins inexplorés de I’his- 
toire ancienne ; que nous compulsions tous les manus- 
crits des deux Testaments pour en colliger les variantes, 
Il nous demande et il a le droit @exiger de nous une 
initiation sérieuse a l’étude de la Bible, iniliation qui 
doit porter sur deux choses, les notions scientifiques et 
la méthode. On ne Pintéresserait pas et on ne Vinstrui- 
rait guére, on ne lui donuerait pas une véritable intelli- 
gence des questions bibliques et de la maniére dont il 
convient de les traiter & notre époque, si on étudiait 
devant lui, & grand renfort dérudition, un sujet trop 
spécial. Nous expliquons chaque année une des ques- 
lions générales de Pintroduction biblique, avec les dé- 
veloppements que comportent d’une part le temps dont 
nous disposons soit pour nos études personnelles soit 
pour notre enseignement, et d’autre part la préparation 
scientifique de ceux qui nous écoutent. Nous devons li- 
miter l'objet de nos investigations et chercher avant 
lout la stireté dans la doctrine et la clarté dans l’expo- 
sition. Il nous serait impossible pour le moment de 
présenter au public autre chose que l’enseignement 
donné a nos éléves. C’est pour eux que nous existons. 
Nous essayons d’entrer en relations avec les personnes 
du dehors, parce qwil y a maintenant parmi le clergé 
catholique beaucoup de prétres qui sont & l’égard de la 
science biblique dans la méme situation que nos audi- 
teurs. Ce quia été fait pour les uns sera peut-étre utile 
aux autres, On peut servir la science de deux manieres, 
en la faisant avancer, ou en Ja faisant connaitre. La 
premiére manitre convient &l’aristocratie du savoir, & 
ceux qui ont les talents, les loisirs et la vigueur physi- 
que nécessaires pour opérer dans les grandes bibliothe- 
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ques de leur pays et de Il’étranger des recherches origi- 
nales el fructueuses. La seconde convient aux travail- 
leurs plus humbles, 4 qui les fonctions de leur état on 
les exigences de leur sanlé ne permettent pas la fré- 
quentation assidue des grands dépdts litléraires, ni les 
nombreux déplacements, ni les voyages : ceux-ci peu- 
vent se rendre utiles eu divulguant les résultats acquis 
par le travail des autres. Nous envions la part des pre- 
miers ; mais force nous est de suivre la loi de notre sort 
en restant parmi les derniers. Le réle du professeur 
nest pas le méme que celui du savant quia la liberté de 
choisir sa méthode et son sujet. Le savant prend pour 
regle Pintérét de la science. Le professeur doit considé- 
rer avant tout | intérét de ses auditeurs., 

Voici done le cadre d’études que, depuis deux ans, 
nous avons commencé a remplir dans notre enseigne- 
ment a la Faculté de théologie catholique de Paris. 
Nous partons de ce principe, qu’il est indispensable, si 
l’on veut connaitre l’Kcriture sainte, d’avoir des notions 
suffisamment nettes et compréhensives sur les principa- 
les questions de lintroduction scripturaire envisagées 
au point de yue historique, et en méme Lemps de s'exer- 
cer i Vinterprétation liltérale des Livres saints par la 
critique des textes. C’est pourquoi, pendant la plus 
grande partie de l'année scolaire, nous traitons un su- 
jet d’introduction, et durant les deux ou trois derniers 
mois, nous étudions un livre ou un morceau important 
de l’Ecriture. 

Nous avons rallaché toute l'introduction biblique a la 
définition de la Bible. Pour nous, catholiques, la Bible 
est le recueil des livres que l’Hglise regarde comme di- 
vinement inspirés. Si l’on veut donner a cette définition 
un commentaire complet, on doit répondre successive- 
ment aux questions suivantes ; 
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lo Qu’est-ce qu'un livre inspiré ? 

2° Quels sont les livres inspirés ? 

3° En quelle langue ces livres ont-ils été écrits et par 
quelle voie, en quel état nous sont-ils parvenus? 

4° Quand, comment, par qui ont-ils 616 composés ? 

5° Quel est leur contenu ? 

6° Comment:les a-t-on interprétés ? 

Notre cours n’élant pas précisément un cours de théo- 
logie ni un conrs d’apologétique, nous ne procédons pas 
dogmatiquement, formulant des theses a démontrer et 
les confirmant ensuite par les faits ; mais nous procé- 
dons historiquement et criliquement, étudiant les fails 
en eux-mémes avant de poser nos conclusions. Il en ré- 
sulte que introduction biblique est pour nous l'histoire 
générale de la Bible, ou, pour parler comme Richard 
Simon, une histoire critique des deux Testaments, et 


que notre réponse aux questions qui viennent d’étre po- 


sées consiste & esquisser : 

1° L’histoire du dogme de l inspiration ; 

2° L’histoire du canon des Ecritures ; 

3° L’histoire du texte et des versions de la Bible; 

4° L’histoire de la composition des Livres saints ; 

5° L’histoire du peuple de Dieu, de la théologie bibli- 
que et des institutions religieuses d’Israél ; 

6° L’histoire de lexégeése biblique. 

Nous ne nous croyons pas obligé*de suivre toujours 
Vordre naturel des matiéres. Il y a souvent une logique 
des faits quine s’accorde pas avec celle du raisonnement 
et qui.doit ’emporter sur celle-ci. Nous n’avons pas es- 
sayé encore de retracer l’histoire du dogme de l’inspira- 
lion, araison des difficultés particuliéres que présente 
actuellement un pareil sujet. La doctrine théologique 
de inspiration est loin d’étre élucidée sur tousles points. 
Les conciles ont défini en quoi consiste essentiellement 


- 
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inspiration des Livres saints, & savoir, en ce que ces 
livres ont Dieu pour auteur; et ils ont défini aussi que 
inspiration s’éiend a tous les livres du canon et a tou- 
tes leurs parties, comme on les a lus traditionnellement 
dans ’Eglise catholique, et comme ils ont été conservés 
dans l’ancienne Vulgate latine (1). Ces définitions pro- 
clament lVidée véritable de l’inspiration et l’étendue de 
son objet. Les Livres saints contiennent la révélation 
sans mélange d’erreur; ils contiennent la vérité. Mais 
quels sont les effets de l’inspiration? Atteint-elle partoul 
son objet de la méme maniére, ou, pour mieux dire, cet 
objet ne varie-t-il pas « d’un livre 4 l’autre, d’une page 
a l'autre et d’une ligne a l’autre (2) » ? Il y ala une série 
de problémes délicats que la tradition chrétienne n’a 
pas tous résolus, du moins explicilement, parce qu elle 
ne se les est pas tous posés, Nous devons les discuter avec 
prudence ; interroger pour cela non seulement la lettre, 
mais l’esprit de la tradition catholique ;- examiner les 
Livres saints eux-mémes et recueillir les données qu’ils 
fournissent & un observateur altentif et sincere. Or, 
lexamen critique de la Bible et de son histoire est jus- 
tement l’objet de notre introduction dans les cing parties 
qui suivent, selon Ja logique, ‘histoire du dogme de 
Vinspiration. Nous ayons done renoncé proyisoirement 
a traiter cette mati¢re. Nous aurions risqué, en l’abor- 

‘dant prématurément, de proyoquer des controverses 
aussi irritantes qu infructucuses (3). 

L’histoire du canon des Ecrilures s’est trouvée ainsi 


(1) Cone. Trident. Sess. IV, deer. de canonicis Seripturis. Conc. 
Vatican. Coust. Dei Filius, c. IL. 
* (2) Brucker, Etudes religieuses, LV, 487. 

*(3) On a pu voir depuis par l'agitation, d’ailleurs un peu factice, 
qwa provoqucée la Question biblique de Mgr d’Hulst (janvier 1803), 
combicen ves appréliensions éluien! fondees, 
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au premier rang. Nous l’avons éludiée pendant ces deux 
dernieres années (1889-1891). C'est la tradition chré- 
tienne qui nous fait connaitre avec certitude quels sont 
les livres inspirés. Si les témoignages de cette tradition 
avaient été des l’origine parfaitement explicites et que 
son langage n’ett jamais trahi d’hésitation ou de doule 
a légard de tel ou tel écrit biblique, le canon n’aurail 
pas d'histoire. Mais il n’en est pas ainsi. Tandis que les 
parties essentielles et principales du recueil sacré ont 
toujours joui dans toute I’Kglise d’une égale considéra- 
tion, certains écrits plus ou moins importants de l'un 
et l’autre Testament ont été, pour divers motifs, l'objet 
de contestations, L’histoire de ces doutes étudiés dans 
leurs causes, leurs manifestations et les circonstances 
de leur disparilion, jointe ala critique des données con- 
cernant la formation méme du recueil scripturaire, 
constitue & proprement parler l'histoire du canon (1). 
Apres avoir dit comment s’est constituée la collection 
canonique et quel est son contenu, il convient d’exposer 
comment les livres canoniques nous sont parvenus : 
(’abord en quelle langue ils ont été écrits ; puis par quels 
moyens et dans quelles conditions ils nous ont été 
transmis, dans quelle mesure leur texte original s’est 
lidelement conservé ; enfin dans quels idiomes ils ont 
Glé traduits, quelle est la valeur des anciennes versions, 
surtout de celles qui ont été adoptées officiellement par 
l’glise, et dans quel rapport ces versions se trouvent 
uvec les textes originaux. L’hisloire des textes et des 
versions de la Bible est le sujet qui nous occupe main- 
tenant. C’est peut-étre la partie la plus aride de notre 


(1) Gette premiére partie de notre introduction a été publiée en 
deux volumes : Histoire du canon de VAncien Testament (Paris, 
Letouzey et Ané, 5 fr.); Histoire du canon du Nouveau Testament 
(Paris, Maisonneuve, 15 fr.), 
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programme d’introduction: ce n’est pas lamoins indis- 
pensable. Avant de raisonner sur l’origine et l’interpré- 
tation des écrits bibliques, il faut savoir ott les prendre 
et jusqu’a quel point les manuscrils anciens et les 
éditions modernes représentent la forme primitive soit 
des textes originaux soit des versions de I’Keriture. 
L’état des textes et leur valeur critique élant une fois 
élablies, on peut discuter en connaissance de cause les 
questions d’authenticité, puis analyser le contenu his- 
torique et doctrinal des livres bibliques. 

Un assez grand nombre des difficultés que présente 
histoire de la composition des Kcritures trouvent leur 
explication dans l'histoire du texte. Il en reste néan- 
moins suffisamment pour que certaines questions, telles, 
par exemple, que lorigine du Pentateuque et des princi- 
paux liyres historiques soient encore,pour l’exégese la 
plus sage et la plus impartiale, des problemes compli- 
qués, a l’examen desquels on doit procéder sans parti 
pris de polémique, en tenant compte des données de la 
foi, en respectant les opinions traditionnelles, en appré- 
ciant équitablement les faits constatés par la critique. 
Nous avons commencé d’examiner en détail ces graves 
et intéressantes questions. A la fin de Vannée scolaire 
1889-1890, nous avons discuté lorigine du livre des 
Proverbes (1), et l’an dernier celle du livre de Job. 

Cet examen critique des sources ne termine pas selon 
nous l’introduction biblique. On doit y ajouter un résumé 
substantiel des données historiques et doctrinales qui 
sont renfermées dans l’Keriture. C’est pourquoi nous 
faisons place, dans notre histoire générale de la Bible,& 
Vhistoire d’Israél depuis les origines jusqu’a la fin de 


*(1) Lintroduction aux Proverbes a paru dans la Revue des Reli- 
gions, de M, Pabbé Peisson, année 1890, nes 5, 6, 7. 
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lige apostolique, & l'histoire de la théologie biblique a 
Vhistoire du culle et des institutions religieuses. Un 
savant orthodoxe quise sentiraitau bout des doigts une | 
plume d’académicien, pourrait mener de front, dans un 
ouvrage destiné au grand public, la critique des docu- 
ments, le récit des fails, ’analyse des croyances, el 
présenter le tout sous ce titre : Histoire de la religion 
révélée, ou bien les Origines de la religion chrétienne. 
Au point de vue pratique, didactique, oi nous deyons 
nous placer, la division des matieres s'impose comme 
condition nécessaire de la clarté dans l’enseignement. 
Nous arrivons enfin a Vhistoire de l’exégese, histoire 
qui continue d’une certaine facon celle de la théologie 
biblique et quinousramene au sujet quenousayons écarté 
i notre point de départ, Phistoire du dogme de linspi- 
ration. Nous aurons été guidé dans nos travaux anté- 
ricurs par les principes généraux contenus dans les dé- 
cisions de I’Eglise touchant l’inspiration divine et l’in- 
terprétation des Kcritures. Parvenu au terme de nos 
investigations, nous n’aurons plus guere qu’a relever 
les données que histoire critique de la Bible, sous les 
différentes formes ou nous l’aurons considérée successi- 
vement, ne manquera pas de nous fournir, pour traiter 
avec compétence, si Dieu nous préte vie, la question de 
Finspiration et déterminer avec précision les principes 
dune exégese a la fois orthodoxe et scientifique.. 
L’introduction ainsi complétée pourrait servir de pré- 
face Jun commentaire critique et liltéral de la Bible. I 
y a, eneflet, plusieurs maniéres de commenter les Li- 
vres saints. L’cexégese pastorale adapte l’enseignement 
de 'Keriture aux besoins du peuple chrétien; elle use 
volontiersdelallégorie etméme dusens accommodatice; 
elle interpréte le texte ecclésiastique Wapres l’analogic 
de la foisans aucune prétention &lexaclitude littérale, 
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sachant fort bien que toute vérité religieuse et morale a 
sa source dans la Bible et peut s’appuyer sur elle. L’exé- 
gese théologique est fondée comme la précédente sur le 
texte officiel dela Vulgate latine, qu'elle interpréle avec 
Vaide de la tradition, cherchant moins & préciser rigou- 
reusement la pensée de l’auteur inspiré qu’a montrer la 
conformité de l’enseignement scripturaire avec la doc~ 
irine actuelle de I’Kglise. L'exégese critique s’intéresse 
directement a la pensée de |’écrivain sacré; elle essaie 
de la saisir dans sa forme primitive, elle suit le déve- 
loppement de cette pensée a travers les ages, soit dans 
la Bible méme, soit dans la tradition chrétienne; elle 
se fonde nécessairement sur les textes originaux de 
V’Keriture, parce que les versions, si fidéles et si aulo- 
risées qu’elles soient, représentent beaucoup moins ex- 
actement ce quelle cherche, que les textes originaux, 
nonobstant les altérations de détail que ceux-ci ont su- 
bies au cours des temps. Un commentaire critique de 
Ancien Testament doit done étre fait sur le texte hé- 
breu, et un commentaire critique du Nouveau Testament 
sur le texte grec, sans préjudice des droits que les déci- 
sions ecclésiastiques conferenta la Vulgate comme texte 
officiel dans l’usage liturgique aussi bien que dans l’en- 
seignement théologique et pastoral. Le meilleur com- 
mentaire littéral de I'Keriture serait, & nolre avis, unc 
bonne traduction des textes originaux rétablis par les 
moyens dont dispose la critique texluelle, avec les notes 
strictement nécessaires pour marquer les corrections 


‘introduites dans le texte recu et faire bien entendre la 


pensée des écrivains bibliques. Dans une introduction 
sommaire on examinerait l'état général du texte, l’ori- 
gine du livre et son objet. Nous avons essayé de com- 
menter ainsile livre de Job, etpeut-étre nous déciderons- 
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nous a publier ici notre travail, apres Phistoire du texte 
de PAncien Testament (1). 

Voila ce que nous faisons, ce que nous voulons faire, 
ce que nous aurions été heureux de trouver déja fait par 
des exégetes catholiques de notre pays. Le plan que nous 
venons d’exposer est beaucoup plus vaste que nos espé- 
rances. Nous savons fort bien quil ne nous sera pas 
donné de le remplir tout entier (2). Mais nous croyons 
que, sous une forme ou sous une autre, il se réalisera, 
que larestauration des études bibliques dans le clergé 
francais se fera en dépit de tous les obstacles, parce 
qu'elle est indispensable (3). Nous aurons contribué ou 
du moins nous aurons travaillé & cette ceuvre nécessaire, 


D’autres viendront apres nous, nos disciples peut-étre, 


et feront mieux que nous. E.xoriare aliquis nostris ex 
ossibus..../ 

Pour le moment, nous présentons au public ecclé- 
siaslique ce que nous avons. Notre bonne volonté cher- 
che d’autres bonnes volontés. Tous nos vyeeux seront 
comblés si la communication de nos travaux peut rendre. 
quelques services & des jeunes gens laborieux qui n’ont 
pas a leur portée de meilleures ressources. Nos Jecteurs 
savent maintenant dans quel esprit et dans quel but 
nous traitons les questions bibliques. Nous n’avons pas 
besoin de dire que nous entendons régler nos opinions 


x 

*(1) Le livre de Job,introduction et traduction sur l’hébreu; Ensei= 
gnement biblique 1892, nos Set 6, et tiré Apart. 

(2) DL? Enseignement, biblique a publié seulement l’histoire du, texte 
et des versions de Ancien Testament, la traduction de Job et le 
commencement d’un commentaire sur les Evangiles synoptiques. 

*(3) On sera surpris un jour que cette restauration ait été aussi 
lente 4 se faire; on ne comprendra pas comment ceux qui ont es- 
sayé de s’y appliquer les premiers ont eu besoin dun certain cou- 
rage, et Wont réussi Wabord quw’d provoquer V’étonnement de leurs 
leeteurs, 
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sur les enseignements de l’Kglise. Nous voulons conci- 
lier la tradition et la saine critique, joindre en toutes 
choses la docilité prudente du théologien a la sincérité 
du savant, sans sacrifier l'une &l’autre. 

Personne assurément ne s’étonnera de nous voir ap- 
pliquer la méthode historique et eritique a la science 
scripturaire, Cen’est pas que nous perdions de vue le 
caractére surnaturel des Livres saints, niles principes 
dogmatiques qui sont la régle infaillible de l'exégese. 
Mais nous ne faisons que nous conformer aux nécessités 
du temps présent. « Ilest une chose qu'un théologien 
ne saurait jamais etre, écrit M. Renan, je veux dire his- 
torien. L’histoire est essentiellement désintéressée, L’his- 
torien n’a qu’un souci, l'art ct la vérité.... Le théologien 
a unintérét, c'est son dogme. Réduisez ce dogme autant 


» que vous voudrez, il est encore pour lartiste et le criti- 


que d’un poids insupportable. Le théologien orthodoxe 
peut étre comparé, 4 un oiseau en cage, tout mouve- 
ment propre lui est inlerdit, Le théologien libéral est 


un oiseau & qui on a coupé quelques plumes de Iaile. 


Vous le croyez maitre de lui-méme et ill’est en effet 


jusqu’au moment ow il s’agit de prendre son vol. Alors 


yous voyezqu iln est pascompletementle fils de l’air(1).» 
Ce passage de la préface a la Vie de Jésus contient 
beaucoup d’erreurs ; mais ce sont des erreurs tres ré- 
pandues et qu’on ne réfulera pas efficacement avec des 
syllogismes. On nous pose en fait, qu'un théologien ne 
peut pas élre historien, dans le sens complet du mot, 
lorsqu’il s’agit de l’histoire biblique. C’est 4 nous théo- 
logiens, de prouver le contraire par le fait, en montrant 
que nous sommes capables autant que dautres de faire 
de la critique, de la eritique sincere, et méme, en un 


(1) Vie de Jésus, préf. de la 43» édit. -p. IX-X. 
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sens tres vraide la critique libre, parce que, sur le ter- 
rain de Vhistoire biblique comme en tout autre sujet, la 
foi dirige,sans les géner,les investigations de la science, 
et que les conclusions certaines de la critique ne peu- 
vent pas étre en opposition avec les données cerlaines 
de la foi, 

Les conditions dans lesquelles nous nous proposons 
(Wexécuter notre programme sont des plus simples. Le 
texte de notre enseignement sera publié en six fascicu- 
les qui paraitront successivement pendant la durée de 
lannée scolaire, |’époque des vacances demeurant libre. 
Il est indifférent, ce semble, a nos lecteurs, de recevoir 
tel ou tel fascicule au le juin ou au 4° aout; mais il 
nest pas indifférent a nos auditeurs de posséder en 
temps opportun Ja rédaction complete d’un cours qui 
sera, pour la plupart d’entre eux, matiere d’examen 4 la 
fin de juin. Les quatre premiers fascicules de la présente 
année paraitront done du 1" janvier au 1 juillet ; les 
deux derniers, du 1e" octobre au 1e* décembre. Chaque 
livraison contiendra, pour le moins, quatre-vingts pages 
réservées ala publication du cours et seize pages de chro- 
nique ou de bibliographie. La pagination de la chro- 
nique ne serapas la méme que celle du sujet principal, 
alin qu’on puisse réunir en volume ce qui a été objet 
denseignement. L’exécution typographique sera mo- 
deste. Nous ne pourrions la rendre plus luxueuse sans 
hausser le prix d’abonnement. Si des amélioralions de- 
viennent possibles ultérieurement, nous nous empres- 
serons de les faire, . 

Kt maintenant, bon lecteur, si Vhistoire du texte et 
des versions de la Bible vous plait & connaitre, bien 
que vous sachiez d’avance le sujet passablement sec, 
prenez et voyez. 

Vousn’étes pas invité a un régal littéraire. Notre ta- 
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ble est austere et simple ; mais de jeunes et vaillants 
-convives y sont installés déja; ils ne se plaignent pas 

de la famine. Vous serez du moins en bonne compagnie. 
~ Laissez-nous vous dire comme & eux, en empruntant le 
_ langage de la Sagesse : 


en 


Prétez oreille & mes discours, 

_ Ecoutez les paroles des sages... 

Aujourd’hui, et hier, et avant-hier, 

J’ai écrit pour vous, avec prudence et conseil, 

Alin de vous monirer le vrai des choses, 

Pour que yous répondiez bien & qui vous interroge. 


(Prov. XXII, 17, 19-21). 


LES ONZE PREMIERS CHAPITRES 


DE LA GENESR | 


On a déja écrit sur ces chapitres beaucoup de com- 
mentaires. Celui que vient de faire paraitre un savant 
anglais, M. Ryle, dont nous signalions derniérement 
Histoire du canon de l’Ancien testament (2), a le mé- 
rite d’étre assez court et facile a lire (The early Nar- 
ratives of Genesis. A brief intreduction to the study 
of Genesis I-XI. Londres, Macmillan, 1892. In-12, 138 
pages). L’auteur a voulu mettre d’accord les exigences 
légitimes de la science avec le respect di a une partie 


‘tres importante des Livres saints. Au point de vue de 


Vexégese critique,son livre ne contient rien de bien nou- 
veau ; ce sont précisément les conclusions de cette exé- 
gese que M. Ryle essaie de faire valoir, en montrant 
que l'autorité de la Bible n’a rien & y perdre, mais, au. 
contraire, que les récits de la Genese gagnent a étre 
compris dans leur sens naturel et primitif, tandis que le. 
traitement violent auquel on Jes soumet volontiers pour 
les concilier avec les idées et la science de notre temps 
ne peuvent que les compromelttre. 


*(1) Enseignement biblique, janvier-février 1893. 
*(2) Enseignement biblique, septembre-octobre 1892. 
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Nul n’ignore combien il est facile, en traitant de pa- 
reils sujets dans un esprit critique, de froisser les opi- 
nions des personnes qui sont restées étrangéres au mou- 
vement de la science contemporaine. Alors méme qu’on 
apporte a examen de ces problomes délicats toute la 
réserve, toute la prudence, tout le respect convenables, 
on risque toujours de passer pour téméraire. II existe 
encore a l'heure présente un grand nombre de person- 
nes, et de personnes relativement instruites, qui croient 
a la création du monde en six jours de vingt-quatre heu- 
res: il en est d’autres qui sont persuadées, avec beau- 
coup de raison, que le développement de l’eeuvre eréa- 


trice a occupé de longs siécles, mais qui ont pensé re- 


trouver dans les six jours du récit biblique tout ce que 
la science de notre temps nous apprend en matiére d’as- 
tronomie, de cosmologie, de géologie ; parmi ces der- 
nieres, quelques-unes ont fait des livres,et méme parfois 
de gros livres, pour démontrer le parfait aecord de la 
science moderne avec la cosmogonie mosaique. Toules 
ces personnes ne peuvent manquer d’étre désagréable- 
ment impressionnées si on vient leur dire que l'accord 
prétendu entre la science et le récit biblique de la créa- 
tion n'est qu’une hypothese dont on a pu se contenter 
avant qu’elle fit démontrée insoutenable, mais qu’on ne 
saurait plus défendre aujourd'hui sans danger pour 


VKeriture, et I'Kglise, et la foi, 


Il est vrai pourtant qu’elles ne sont pas seules au 
monde. D’autres personnes existent qui voient claire- 


ment et limpossibilité d’admettre scientifiquement la 


eréalion du monde en six jours et l’impossibilité-de trou- 
ver autre chose dans le récit biblique. On peut, sans le 
moindre parti pris, trouver cela évident. Que faire ? Se 
défendre de voir ce qu’on voit, ou bien rejeter la Bible 


parce que la premiare page n’est pas tout a fait ce que 
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pense tel ou tel? L’une de ces extrémités est aussi dan- 
gereuse que l'autre. Les opinions ont toujours été parla- 
eéessur linterprétation de lacosmogonie mosaique. Des 
hommes tels que saint Augustin ont pu penser et dire 


qu'ilne fallait pasy voirune description réelle. Que ne di- 
raient-ils pas aujourd'hui! L’attachement pharisaique a 
la lettre de ce récit et d’autres semblables n’est pas dans 
l’esprit de la vraie tradition catholique. La tradition a 


; toujours attaché plus d’importance 4 leur fond qu’a leur 
| forme ; etle en a surtout relenu lidée, qu'elle a fait va- 
4 . x 

loir de diverses maniéres pour l'instruction des fidéles. 


Tout autre est la situation de l’exégese protestante con- 
servatrice (on le sent bien en lisant M. Ryle) : cette 
‘exégese a besoin non seulement que la Bible soit vraie, 
mais que la vérité biblique soit a fleur de sol, reconnais- 
sable du premier coup pour toutes les intelligences. 
Pour qu’un tel systeme ptit se soutenir, il faudrait que 
Ja Bible ne contint méme pas de métaphores. Si elle 
contient des récits qui, nonobstant l’apparence histori- 
que, ne doivent pas étre pris a la lettre, on peut dire 
encore que la Bible est vraie, mais non pas que le sens 
en est toujours clair. 

M. Ryle ne dit rien de ces difficullés ; mais il est visi- 
ble d'un bout & l'autre de son livre qu'il combat des opi- 
nions ou des préjugés tres puissants encore en Angle- 
terre, et que sa these, qui paraitratt peut-étre hardie 
chez nous (pour autant qu'elle s’applique aux onze pre- 
miers chapitres dela Genese et non seulement au pre- 
mier), ne le paraitra pas moins dans |'Keglise anglicane. 
Cependant M. Ryle soutient sa thése, il a raison de la 
soutenir, puisqu’il la croit vraie, et qu’elle a chance de 
l'étre en grande partie. 

« L’ancienne position n’est plus tenable, écrit-il. La 
période de transition, ot) le jugement reste suspendu 
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dans l’inquiétude, touche asa fin. C’est un fait connu et 
constaté que linterprétation de l’Kcriture n’est ni moins 
littérale, ni moins spirituelle, ni moins conforme aux 
exemples donnés par le divin Maitre, quand elle a été 
rendue plus fidéle a histoire par l’épreuve du crilicisme 
et de l’analyse littéraire. » Sile sens de certains détails 
préte encore a discussion, il y a déja beaucoup de points 
incontestables ou du moins trés vraisemblables. 

Voici maintenant les conclusions du docte commen- 
tateur : les récits contenus dans les onze premiers cha- 
pitres de la Genése viennent de deux sources principa- 


les, le document sacerdotal (premier élohiste) et le docu- | 


ment jéhoviste ; lacosmogonie du premier chapitre'n’apas 
comme telle uncaractére d’historicité plus accentué que 
les cosmogonies de l’antiquité profane, mais une idée 
enfantine du systeme cosmique et de son développement 
y sert d’enveloppe a des notions tres hautes sur Dieu, 
Vhomme et la religion; il est inutile de chercher Pem- 
placement du paradis terrestre, la description qui en est 
faite n’étant pas d'une géographie exacte ; on ne voil 
pas que, dans la pensée du narrateur, le serpent repré- 
sente lesprit du mal; le récit tout entier de la chute 
est dans le ton poétique des vieilles légendes israélites, 
mais la doctrine qu’il contient sur ]’origine du mal et le 
péché, le sens moral qui se dégage de l’ensemble et des 
principaux détails, assignent 4 celle page une place de 
premier ordre dans le livre des révélations divines ; les 
généalogies patriarcales servent simplement 4 donner 
un cadre ala philosophie de l’histoire primitive ; le ma- 
riage des fils de Dieu avec les filles des hommes est une 
ancienne légende a laquelle on a voulu donner une si- 
gnification morale, et c’est comme une autre version de 
la chute originelle ; le récit du déluge correspond sans 
doute 4 un fait réel, mais 4 un fait sémitique, et il n'a 
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pas 6lé écrit pour conserver le souvenir d'un grand évé- 
nement, mais on a voulu tirer de cette tradition une le- 


con théologique, donner de la justice de Dieu dans le | 


passé la méme idée que les prophéetes ont fait prévaloir 
dans leurs descriptions de l'avenir ; le dixieme chapitre 


n’est pas autre chose qu'une classification des peuples 


connus d'Israél 4 l’époque ot ce tableau fut dressé ; les 


rapports généalogiques sont l'expression figurée de l’eth- » 
nologie préhislorique ef ne sont pas a prendre a la ri- . 


eueur, mais ils enseignent l’unité de la famille humaine; 
il faut également chercher un sens moral et non un fait 
historique dans le récit concernant la tour de Babel; le 
caractere artificiel de la chronologie biblique pour la 
période comprise entre le déluge et Abraham résulte 
évidemment de son insuffisance : les onze chapitres dans 
leur ensemble ont été puisés dans un vieux fonds de 
légendes communes aux peuples sémitiques et dont on 
a tiré parti chez les Hébreux au profit de lenseignement 
monothéiste. 

Comme il nous est impossible d’exposer les raisons 
qui appuient chacune de ces opinions et d’en faire la eri- 
tique, nous nous bornerons A quelques observations gé- 
~ nérales. 

On ne peut guere contester interprétation donnée par 
M. Ryle au premicr chapitre de la Genese; et si on 
éearte l'interprétation historique pour ¢elui-ci, on est 
amené fatalement 4 I’écarter, au moins dans une tres 
large mesure, pour les suivants, ces chapitres n’offrant 
pas au crilique plus de données réelles et positives que 
le premier, bien qu’ils puissent contenir certaines indi- 
cations, certains souvenirs qui intéressent Vhistoire des 
faits, Landis que le premier récit de la création intéresse 
uniquement la théologie et Vhistoire des idées. Mais 
supposé qu'on aille jusque-la, ne sera-ton pas obligé 
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d'aller plus loin encore? La question est sans doute in~ 
discrete, puisque M. Ryle, qui n’a pu manquer de se la 
poser, n'a pas jugé bon de communiquer au public la 
réponse qu'il se fait & lui-méme. Peut-étre etit-il été 
utile, afin de prévenir tout malentendu, d’affirmer que 
le critique se trouve, avec histoire d’Abraham, sar un 
terrain plus solide, historiquement parlant, que dans les 
chapitres précédents ? Quoi qu’en aient dit certains exé- 
gétes, l’épisode de Codorlaomor est un excellent certi-.. 
ficat d’existence personnelle délivré au Pere des croyants. 
Faut-il dire cependant que, s’iln’y a pas d'histoire avant 
le chapitre XII, ce chapitre et les suivants ne contien- 
nent que des éléments rigoureusement historiques ? Est- 
il vrai que, les onze premiers chapitres élant purement 
légendaires et demandant & étre interprétés de la facon 
la plus large, tout doit étre pris ensuite a la lettre ? Cer- 
tainement M. Ryle ne le pense pas. Il faut bien qu’il y 
ait une transition. Les souvenirs relatifs aux patriarches 
hébreux ont été gardés par la tradition qui a fourni les 
onze premiers chapitres de la Genese. La somme de 
vérité historique retenue par cette tradition doit croitre 
& mesure qu’on s'‘approche des temps pleinement his- 
toriques, ct ces temps commencent pour Israél, ainsi 
que pour tout aulre peuple, a partir de l'époque ott son 
histoire est appuyée sur des témoignages contemporains 
des fails. Tel parait étre du moins le développement lo- 
gique du sysleme. Le syslteme est-il vrai? Quelles en 
sont les conséquences? C'est aux documents qu'il 
faut le demander, car eux seuls peuvent nous l’appren- 
dre. é . 

Ce qu'il faut accorder & M. Ryle et ce qu'il importe 
de proclamer bien haut dés maintenant, c’est que le but 
poursuivi par les écrivains hébreux & qui nous deyons 
les récits générauxducommencement de la Genbse, était 
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un but d'instruction religieuse et morale. Le narrateur 
élohiste n’a pas écrit pour dire que les animaux avaient 
6té créés avant |’homme, et le narrateur jéhoviste pour 
affirmer le contraire : tous deux ont voulu enseigner que 
le monde et l’homme ont été créés par Dieu, et le cdté 
scientifique et historique de la question ne lesa pas plus 
préoccupés l'un que l'autre, C’est pour cela que, nonobs- 
tant les différences de rédaction, ils sont parfaitement 
W@accord. De méme pour le déluge : tous deux le suppo- 
sent universel pour la terre et pour l’humanité, mais ce 
n’est pas l’existence d'un pareil cataclysme, dans telles 
circonstances données et avec telles conséquences maté- 
rielles, qui leur tient au cceur, ce sont les circonstances 
religieuses, c’est-a-dire l'interprétation morale du fait ; 
quant aureste, ala durée du déluge, & ses causes physi- 
ques, & son extension réelle, a la date précise ot il fant 
le reporter, & la valeur méme de la tradition qui leur en 
a transmis la connaissance, ce sont Ja autant de ques- 
lions bien curieuses pour nous, mais qui n’avaient pour 
eux aucun intérét, Les exégetes qui croient, en affirmant 
seulement l’existence d’un déluge partiel pour ’huma- 
nité, rester dans le sens de la Genése, ne s’en écartent 
pas réellement. [ls auraient tort néanmoins de penser 
quils sont tellement dans le vrai que tes tenants du 
déluge universel, ou Loutau contraire ceux qui diminue- 
raient encore plus qu’cux limportance du fait matériel 
en maintenant la signification du récit et de soncontexte, 
i savoir l’unité de la famille humaine et l’exercice de la 
justice providentielle depuis l’origine du monde, seraient 
nécessairement dans le faux. Du point de vue biblique 
iln’y apas de différence entre toutes ces interprétations, 
et ce n’est pas en partant des données de la Bible que 
l'on peut établir ce que le déluge a pu étre dans la réa- 
lité. Toutes les interprétations historiques du récit bi- 
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blique ne sont au fond que des hypothéses, et il serait 
bon de n’y pas voir autre chose, saufa les classer selon 
leur degré de probabilité dans l'état présent de la science. 
La signification morale de la narration est le seul point 
qui soit absolument hors de controyerse, parce que c’est 
le seul point que les auteurs bibliques ont voulu réelle- 
ment ltraiter. 

Ce principe étant posé pour assurer a l’exégete la li- 


‘berté de ses recherches, il convient de ne pas formuler 


tvop hativement les conclusions de détail. L’explication 
des onze premiers chapitres de la Genese touche a trop 
de questions importantes et difficiles pour qu’une ex- 
tréme prudence ne simpose pas dans le choix des 
hypotheses. [lL y a surtout un cdté de cette préhistoire 
qui est encore obscur et dont l’examen réclame beau- 
coup de circonspection: c’estle rapport des récils bi- 
bliques avec les récits analogues de la tradition chal- 
déo-assyrienne. M. Ryle n’a pas hésité a se prononcer 
pour l’antériorilé de la tradition chaldéenne et ia dé- 
pendance de la tradition hébraique : 4 prendre les cho- 
ses dune maniére générale, ef des qu’on abandonne 
Vhistoricité absolue des récits bibliques, cette hypo- 
these n’a rien que de vraisemblable. Seulement: il fau- 
drait éviter les rapprochements douteux. Beaucoup 
d’auteurs ont parlé des sept jours de la création baby- 
lonienne, et M. Ryle en parle aprés eux: le fait est 
qu'il n'y en a pas la moindre trace dans les textes cu- 
néiformes. On a cru que le poeme babylonien de la 
création contenait sept tablettes ; des sept tablettes on 
a fait sept chants, et des sept chants sept jours. Or le 
nombre des tablettes n’est pas certain; on ne voil pas 
que le poeme ait été divisé en sept chants; il n'y est 
pas question de sept jours, et l’wuyre créatrice n'y est 
pas divisée en six parties. De méme, Videntité du ser- 
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pent de la Genése avec Tiamat, personnification de la 
mei chaotique, ést souverainement improbable. Il n’y 
a aucun rapport entre le monstre que le dieu créateur, 
‘Marduk, partage en deux pour faire d’une moitié la 
voiite céleste, de l’autre moitié | hémisphere terrestre, 
el le serpent tentateur, simple animal créé comme lous 
les autres par lahvé, puis condamné par lui a ramper 
lristement sur le sol; M. Ryle a cité (p. 46), & propos 
du fruit défendu, la traduction d'un passage mal con- 
servé de l’épopée babylonienne ou il est probablement 
question de tout autre chose (1), La mythologie chal- 
déenne connait l’arbre de la vie et méme des arbres de 
science, mais ce sont des arbres-oracles. L’arbre du pa- 
radis terrestre pourrait s’appeler l'arbre de la cons- 
cience, et cet arbre-la ne s'est pas rencontré jusqu’a 
présent dans les textes assyriologiques. La parenté des 
deux traditions chaldéenne et hébraique est si éloignée 
a raison du temps qui les sépare de leur commune ori- 
gine, et leur esprit est si différent, que la Bible est tou- 
jours a interpréter par elle-méme. 

L’ouvrage de M. Ryle se termine par des réflexions 
-pleines de justesse et auxquelles nul exégéte sensé ne 
refusera de souscrire: « En reconnaissant le caractere 
composite de la rédaction (de Gen. 1-X1) et labsence 
de notions scientifiques,on ne jette pas le moindre blame 
sur l’Keriture. La comme ailleurs l’instrument de la ré- 
vélation divine est circonscrit par les limites ot s’enfer- 
mait la science de ]’époque ot elle s’est produite. Plus 
nous sommes @ méme d’examiner de pres la charpente 
humaine des Heritures, plus respecltueusement nous 
devons reconnaitre Ja présence de l’Esprit qui les pé- 
netre, Accepter franchement les données de la science 


(1) Ce passage est analysée dans la Revue des Religions 1891; p. 
AOA yl, Ask, 
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et les résultats de la critique nest pas une concession 
faite au scepticisme par le savant chrétien: ce n'est 
qu'un pas en avant dans la connaissance des voies que 
Dieu a suivies pour se manifester & Vhomme, »- 

On nous permettra de signaler ici les articles que 
nous avons publiés, plusieurs mois avant que parit 
louvrage de M. Ryle, dans la Reoue des Religions (de 
M. l’abbé Peisson, noy. 1891 et mars 1892) sur le poeme 
babylonien de la création et ’épopée de Gilgamées owt se 
trouve le récit du déluge. Comme ces articles termi- 
naient une série d'études sur la religion chaldéo-assy- 
rienne, nous n’ayons puy donner un commentaire com- 
plet des premiers chapitres de la Genese, mais nous 
_ayons indiqué simplement le rapport qui existe entre 
les. documents bibligues et les textes cunéiformes. 
Nous croyons bon d’expliquer ici nos principales con- 
clusions. 

Dans ces articles il y a, touchant l’explication des 
premiers chapitres de la Genése, une opinion qui nous 
parait a peu pres certaine et une hypothese que nous 
croyons simplement vraisemblable, Notre opinion est 
que les premiers chapitres de la Genése ne contiennent 
pas précisément une histoire des origines du monde et 
de ’humanité, mais plutot la philosophie religieuse de 
cette histoire, bien qu’il y ait dans ces chapitres certains 
souvenirs traditionnels ayant une signification histori- 
que; notre hypothese est que le cadre dans lequel 
cette philosophie religicuse nous est présentée a été 
fourni en partie par la tradition chaldéenne. L'opinion 
est presque enlitrement indépendante de lhypothése, 
Mais, dans la Reoue des Religions, nous avons dti pla- 
cer ’hypothése au premier rang, sans donner & lopi- 
nion tous les développements qu'elle comporterait 
dang un commentaire de la Genése. 
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Nous ne nous dissimulons pas que notre opinion est 
assez nouvelle:dans l’exégese catholique ; mais nous 
ne voyons pas qu’elle puisse étre combattue au nom 
Wun principe théologique, soit au nom de linspiration 
des Kcritures soit au nom de la tradition, interpréte 
autorisée des mémes Ecrilures, 

De ce qu’un document inspiré revét la forme dhis- 
toire ilne suit pas quil ait nécessairement un caractere 
historique. Il a le caractére qui Jui appartient a raison 
de sanature et de son contenu. Telle parabole de No- 
tre-Seigneur ala forme d’histoire (1) et n’est pas le ré- 
cit d'un fait réel. Ailleurs, dans certains endroits ot 
Pécrivain sacré ne manifeste aucune intention symbo- 
lique, lappréciation des données scripturaires est plus 
délicate. il est des cas pourtant ot l’exégese la plus t- 
morée se trouve obligée de recourir a des interpréta- 
tions fort larges. Dans la généalogie qui se trouve au 
commencement du premier Evangile, nous lisons que 
Joram engendra Ozias. Trois générations ont été omises 
de propos délibéré, parce que l’auteur ne voulait avoir 
que quatorze générations depuis David jusqu’a la capti- 
livité (2). Voila cerles une raison bien peu intelligible 
pour nous; et pourtant il est clair que l’auteur n’en 
avait pas d’'autre, Faut-il done s’étonner que les généa- 
logies patriarcales soient a interpréter plus librement 
encore que celle de saint Mathieu ? Quand nous lisons 
que Cham eut pour fils Misraim (c’est-a-dire VEgypte — 
les Kgypliens) et que Misraim engendra les Lydiens, 
les Lybiens, etc., ces allégations comportent un sens 
moins rigoureux que la donnée véritablement histori- 


*({) Le bon Samaritain, le Riche et Lazare. 
*(2) Hn en metlant dix-sept, il « aurait détruit économie de sa 
distribution ». Vigouroux, Livres saints ef critique, U1, £77, 
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que : Davideut pour successeur Salomon, son fils. Ces 
différences ne sont point particulitres aux généalogies ; 
mais nous citons ces exemples parce qu’ils sont frap- 
pants et incontestables. On en trouverait facilement. 
d'autres. D’aprés le premier chapitre de la Genése, Dieu 
dit aux animaux de croitre et de se multiplier. Le texte 
est tres explicite. Cependant nul ne pense qu'il soit 
question d’un ordre formulé réellement. C’est le carac- 
tere du document qui en régle l'interprétation scienti- 
fique ; une indicalion non historique ne devient pas his- 
toire par le fait qu’elle se trouve dans un écrit inspiré. 
Si donc les onze premiers chapitres de la Genése ne se 
présentent pas comme document historique au sens 
complet et moderne du mot, la doctrine de Vinspiration 
n'est aucunement mise en cause, Historiques ou non, 
ces chapitres sont inspirés. Ils peuvent avoir et ils ont 
une raison d’étre suffisante, une valeur doctrinale assez 
haute pour manifester, autant que d’autres parties de la 
Bible, leur caractere divin. Nous n’avons pas le droit 
d’en forcer le sens naturel pour y introduire, au nom de 
Pinspiration, une précision scientifique et une exacti- 
tude matérielle auxquelles ils ne prétendent pas. 

L’autorité de la tradition 4 un objet déterminé, « les 
choses de foi et de meeurs,qui ont trait a V’édification de 
la doctrine chrétienne ». La substance doctrinale des 
onze premiers chapilres de la Genese est facile & résu- 
mer: ils enseignent Dieu créateur du monde et de hu» 
manité, providence toute puissante, juste et miséricor- 
dieuse, l’unité de l’espeéce humaine, la déchéance pri- 
mitive avec l’espoir de relévement. Cesdoctrines se pré- 
sentent dans la Bible sous forme concrete; en elles-mé- 
mes, ce sont des idées qui expliquent des faits généraux, 
Vexistence du monde, celle de 'homme et lorigine’ du 
mal. L’autorité de la tradition garantit-elle absolument 
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lexactilude historique de la forme sous laquelle les 
doctrines sont présentées ou seulement les doctrines 
elles-mémes ? Pour que la forme sous laquelle ces doc- 
trines sont présentées dans la Bible dwt étre considérée 
comme vraie historiquement par l’autorité de la tradi- 
tion ecclésiastique, il faudrait deux choses: d’abord 
que les faits matériels et non seulement la doctrine in- 
culquée par les faits, appartinssent a l’objet de la foi ; 
secondement que la tradition fit unanime a les présen- 
ter comme tels. Les deux conditions sont corrélatives. 
Un fait qui appartient a l’objet de lafoi n'a pu étre né- 
gligé entiérement comme tel par la tradition ; et un fait 
que la tradition regarde comme appartenant a l'objet de 
la foi y appartient nécessairement. Or nous voyons la 
tradition unanime sur l’interprétation doctrinale des 
faits, mais nous sommes loin de trouver la meme unani- 
mité dans l’interprétation historique, et surtout nous 
ne voyons pas que les Péres et les anciens Docteurs 
aient eu l’intention de présenter le commentaire histo- 
rique donné par eux aux premiers chapitres de la Ge- 
nese comme appartenant a l’objet de la foi (1). 

Sans doute, il y a lieu de faire a cet égard une certaine 
distinction entrele premier chapitre et les suivants. Le 
premier chapitre a été un theme inépuisable ow la 
science de toutes les époques a essayé de se retrouver, 


(1) « Alorg méme que ces écrivains vénérables (les Péres de VE- 
vlise) auraient été unanimes dans leur explication scientifique de 
Vorigine du monde, nous ne serions nullement obligés de nous en 
rapporter & leurs opinions, parce que la science n’est pas un dépdt 
conservé par la tradition comme la vérité révélée,.. Nous ne som- 
mes pas plus liés par les idées scientifiques des Péres que les sa- 
vants d’aujourd’hui ne le sont par celles des savants d’autrefois, 
nous pouvons les rejeler sans manquer de respect A leurs auteurs, 
avec la méme liberté que les astronomes conlemporains rejettent le 
systéme de Plolémée. » Vigouroux, Mélanges bibliques, 112. 
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ou ellea cru se retrouver, parce qu'elle se faisait écho 
a elle-méme dans le commentaire, On peut voir toutes 
les incertitudes et les variations de l’ancienne tradition 
exégétique dans les Mélanges bibliques de M. labbé 
Vigouroux. Est-il bien téméraire de dire que, dans un 

_chapitre ot la science de toutes les époques a voulu se 
reconnaitre, il n'y a pas dautre science que celle du 
temps ot.le chapitre fut écrit? De toutes les sciences 
successives qui ont voulu s’y rattacher celle-la est assu- 
rément la plus autorisée a faire valoir ses prétentions. 
Mais si c’est la science cosmologique de l’antiquité qui 
sert de cadre au récit de la création, il est évident que ce 
récit tire sa valeur des idées qui y sont contenues, non 
de la science aujourd'hui vieillie et ducadre étroit ott il 
a été nécessaire qu’elles fussent enveloppées d’abord. 

Les divergences d’opinion sont moindres dans le com 
mentaire des chapitres suivants,mais il y en a encore de 
tres considérables et sur des points qui pourraient sem- 
bler importants. Que n’a-t-on pas dit sur le paradis ter- 
restre? Le IV¢ livre d’Esdras, apocryphe conservé en 
appendice dans notre Vulgate, enseigne (IV Esdr. III, 
5) que le paradis terrestre avait été créé avant la terre, 
et saint Jéréme (Quest. in Gen.) reproduit cette opi- 
nion étrange sans un mot de blame. Origene a mis le 
paradis au troisieme ciel; d’autres (Raban Maur, Ru- 
pert, Wal. Strabon), un peu moins haut, dans la région 
de la lune ; saint Ephrem I’a placé en dehors de la terre, 
par dela le fleuve Océan. Depuis, on I’a mis partout et 
jusqu’en Amérique (consulter la-dessus Cornelius a La- 
pide). On a toujours été fort embarrassé des quatre 
fleuves et de leur point de jonclion. Saint Augustin et 
d'autres encore ont pensé que le Gange et le Nil, qui 
étaient selon eux le Pison et le Gihon, avaient bien leur 
source au paradis terrestre, mais que leur cours était en 
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grande partie souterrain. La plupart des Péres et des 
Docteurs consid?rent l’arbre de vie comme un arbre qui 
avait nalurellement la propriété d’entretenir la vie hu- 
maine en écartant les maladies, en prévenant effet de 
la vicillesse, et de donner a homme I’immortalité ; Cor- 
nelius a Lapide enseigne que cette opinion est de foi; 
néanmoins Théodoret déclare que l’arbre de la vie, 
comme l’arbre de la science, n’avait qu'une valeur si- 
gnificative, qu'il ayait été appelé ainsi parce que lhom- 
me ne serait pas mort s’il n’avait pas désobéi; et nous 
voyons que M. Vigouroux (Man. bibl. A. T. I, 482) 
approuve l’opinion de Théodoret. Cette opinion est 
néanmoins en contradiction avec la donnée formelle du 
texte (Gen. ILL, 22) : « Prenons garde que l'homme ne 
porte la main sur l’arbre de vie, qu'il n’en mange et ne 
soit immortel ». En disant que le récit de la chute a 
pour but, non de raconter en quel lieu et dans quelles 
circonstances homme est tombé, mais de faire com- 
prendre que ’hommea perdu par sa faute, quoique non 
sans retour, la grace de son Créateur et les-biens qui de- 
vaient en résulter, on ne fait que résumer les points ot 
le suffrage traditionnel est unanime ; si l’on ajoute que 
les données géographiques'du récit n’ont rien de précis 
et ne permettent pas de localiser le paradis terrestre, 
qu’elles n’ont presque rien a voir avec la géographie 
réelle, on ne fait que constater la banqueroute indénia- 
ble de toutes les hypotheses qui ont été proposées a ce 
sujet; sil’on soutient enfin que les autres éléments du 
récit n'ont pas plus de réalité matérielle, on conteste 
simplement Phistoricité de données que les commenta- 
teurs n’ont jamais pu définir historiquement. Par suite 
on ne contredit pas réellement la tradition, et l'on rem- 
place des hypotheses fragiles, compliquées, contradic- 
toires, par une explication tout aussi respectueuse de la 
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doctrine, et qui échappe 4 toutes les objections de la 
science posilive. 

Pour d’autres récits, le déluge par exemple, les an- 
ciens commentateurs s’accordent mieux dans leurs in- 
terprétations, grace 4 la simplicité de la narration, et 
parce qu’tls n’en voyaient pas les difficultés. Mais les 
divergences existent dans la tradition plus moderne. Le 
texte biblique, interprété & la lettre, favorise évidem- 
ment Tidée d'un déluge universe! non seulement 
pour le monde connu de l’auteur sacré, mais pour tout 
pays,toute race humaine, toute espece animale existant 
alors. Il est clair que le déluge, d’apres économie du 
récit, est aussi universel que la création terrestre (Cf. II 
Pier. Il, 5). On a sollicité les textes pour le ramener 
aux proportions d’une inondation partielle, occasionnée 
par des causes naturelles, et qui aurait couvert seule- 
ment le séjour de l’humanilé primitive. On est allé mé- 
me jusqu’a vouloir prouver par |’Keriture que cerlaines 
branches de lhumanité avaient échappé au déluge. Ces 
déluges rétrécis nous transportent sur le terrain de 
Vhypothése pure, et laBible n’a plus rien qui permetle 
d’en fixer les causes, l’étendue et les effets. C’ést nier 
plus ou moins le caractére historique de la narration et 
lui chercher une base en dehors des données bibliques. 
On veut interpréter la Bible par la science, tout en pré- 
tendant l'interpréter au nom de la théologie,et l'on pré- 
sente ces essais de conciliation, hatifs el manqués, com- 
me une défense de la tradition. Sid’aventure quelqu’un 
de ces systemes était vrai, cc ne serail pas une explica- 
tion traditionnelle du récit biblique, ce serait une expli- 
cation scientifique réduisant & ses proportions réelles et 
historiques le fait quia donné lieu au récit; ce serait 
une explication analogue’ celle que nous avonsinsinuée 
dans notre article sur le déluge chaldéen. 
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On ne devrait pas élayer de telles explications sur la 
tradition, ot elles n’ont point de racines. Au point de 
vue critique et scientifique, la Bible a besoin d’un com- 
mentaire nouveau, d’un commentaire auquel la tradition 
ecclésiastique fournit peu d’éléments, parce que le point 
de vue de la tradition n’est pas celui de la science mo- 
derne. En alléguant plus haut les divergences des an- 
ciens commentateurs, nous ne voulions pas autoriser 
nos opinions de critique par le suffrage de tel Pere qui 
aurait 6mis sur tel point particulier une idée semblable 
aux ndtres. La tradition, prise en masse, a entendu a 
la lettre les récits bibliques et a considéré leur contenu 
comme réalité dhistoire, sauf & concevoir cette réalité 
de mille facons différentes. L’incohérence du témoignage 
traditionnel ne saurait prouver la vérité d’aucune théo- 
rie particuliére ; elle démontre seulement que la tradi- 
tion ne contient pas le commentaire scientifique de 
I’Keriture. C’est 14 une vérité si simple, si naturelle, si 
nécessaire, qu’on a presque honte d’y insister. Et pour- 
tant nous devons encore l’expliquer, sinon la prouver. 

Le commentaire scientifique de la Genese et en gé- 
néral l’étude critique des textes et des documents bibli- 
ques sont des choses nouvelles, qui répondent & un état 
nouveau de la science, & une application nouvelle de 
esprit humain. On ne peut s’attendre a les trouver dans 
les Peres de I’Kglise. Les Peres ont interprété l’Ecriture 
en théologiens et en pasteurs, au point de vue dogma- 
tique et moral, sans discuter 4 fond, le plus souvent 
méme sans soupconner toutes les questions que la criti- 
que littéraire et historique peut soulever & propos de la 
Bible. Ajoutons que l’esprit de leurs commentaires était 
celui de |’Kcriture elle-méme, ot la préoccupation de 
lenscignement religieux domine tout autre.souci. Or, 
dans ces derniers temps, la science du monde et de 
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histoire ancienne de lhumanité a subi une transfor- 
mation compléte; la conception non scientifique de l’uni- 
vers et de l'histoire primitive, conception qui avait été 
celle des écrivains sacrés et de leurs premiers interpre- 
tes, a fait place & une conception toute différente ; l’as- 
tronomie a été renouvelée, la géologie est née ; l'histoire 
ancienae, surtout celle de l’Orient a été profondément 
modifiée, ou, pour mieux dire, elle a été découverte. Le 
rapport de la Bible avec les données de la science con- 
temporaine n’a pu élre prévu, ni déterminé, ni expliqué 
par les Peres. Ils restent nos mattres pour l’interpréta- 
tion doctrinale des Nevitures ; ils n’ont pas pu et ils n’ont 
pas voulu étre nos maitres pour l’interprétation critique 
exigée par le mouvement de la science moderne. Si 
done il est permis de contester le caractire historique 
du premier chapitre de la Genese, ce n’est point parce 
que saint Augustin a interprété ce chapitre dune facon 
idéale, c’est parce que la tradition, unanime sur le sens 
dogmatique de ce chapitre, ne nous en donne pas le 
commentaire scientifique. La tradition n’autorise pas 
plus qu’elle ne condamne l’interprétation idéale de Mgr 
Clifford ou les jours-époques de M. Vigouroux. 

Quant a notre hypothése sur le rapport des premiers 
chapitres de la Genese avec les documents assyriologi- 
ques, nous la considérons comme accessoire. Ces chapi- 
tres, silsn’ont pas un sens rigoureusement historique, 
viennent cependant d’une tradition que la science a in- 
rétasuivre. I] nous semble que cette tradition a une 
origine chaldéenne. La principale difficulté qu’on puisse 
nous opposer consiste en ce que la tradition polythdéiste 
de Ja Chaldée aurait influencé la tradition monothéiste, 
supposée continue depuis l’origine du monde. Cette dif- 
ficullé n’est qu’apparente ; mais comme de longs déve- 
loppements sont nécessaires pour la faire comprendre et 
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pour la résoudre, nous nous réseryons de la traiter plus 
tard, soit dans un commentaire sur la Genese, soit dans 
une étude que nous avons l’intention de publier sur 
Histoire du peuple d’Israél par Ernest Renan (1). Di- 
sons seulement que la tradition chaldéenne a pu fournir 
certains éléments descriptifs, mais que l’idée religieuse 
et esprit du récit, qui sont tout, appartiennent en pro- 
pre a la tradition hébraique, et que la tradition mono- 
théiste n’a pas eu, ne pouvait avoir, dans les temps pri- 
mitifs, ni la continuité absolue ni la ferme consistance 
que nous voyons 2 la tradition de l’Keglise depuis la ve- 
nue de Notre-Seigneur. 


*(1) Cette derniére publication aurait peut-Ctre son utilité a lheure 
présente, car il y a des parties fort eritiquables dans l'Histeire du 
peuple d’Israél. Mais les représentants officiels de l'exégese catholique 
auront certainement a coeur de faire mieux qu’une simple critique ; 
ils voudront nous donner une histoire orthodoxe, qui sera tout aussi 
savante, et méme plus, que celle de Renan. 


Il. 


DE LA CRITIQUE BIBLIQUE 


Legon d’ouverture du cours d'Ecriture sainte 
a la Faculté de théologie catholique de Paris, pour l’an- 
née 1892-1893 (1). 


Messieurs, 


L’application de la méthode critique ® l’étude de 
l’Keriture sainte n’a guére commencé avant le XVII° 
siecle, et c’est seulement dans le ndtre qu'elle a été faite 
d’une maniére complete et définitive. L’exégese biblique 
s'est approprié lentement les procédés que Ton suivait 
dans l’examen des documents profanes. Ceux gui oserent 
Jes premiers discuter les opinions communément recues 
touchant Vorigine des Livres saints et la valeur des tex- 
tes quinous les représentent étaient loin d’étre tous des 
théologiens exacts. Apres avoir prononcé avec respect 
les noms de Louis Cappel et de Richard Simon, quisont 
les maitres de la critique scripturaire au XVII° siecle, 
il faut bien reconnaitre que, dans les temps qui ont sui- 
vi, la critique a été souvent un instrument de combat 
contre la révélation, un moyen de diminuer l’autorilé 


(1) Enseignement hiblique, noy. déc. 1892. 
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de la Bible. De 1a vient le discrédit ot elle est encore 
dans l’esprit d’un grand nombre de personnes qui n’en 
connaissent que les abus, et qui sont restées étrangeres 
a ses procédés légitimes, & ses progres, a ses résultats 
certains. Beaucoup de gens sont encore persuadés que 
la critique est pareille 4 l’arbre de la science du bien et 
du mal, ect qu'il est impossible d’y toucher sans mourir. 
Il n’en est pas, il ne peut pas en ¢ctre ainsi. C’est pour- 
quoi je crois utile d’appeler votre attention sur la criti- 
que biblique, sur son objet, sa légitimité, ses avanta- 
ges ou, pour mieux dire, sa nécessité. 


Le mot critique signifie jugement, discernement, exa- 
men, art de juger. On entend maintenant par critique 
examen raisonné des cuvres de l’esprit humain. La 
critique est un art plutot qu'une science. Elle suppose 
non seulement une connaissance suffisante du sujet au- 
quel elle s'applique, mais l’expérience des choses qu'il 
s'agit de juger, et si l’on peut s’exprimer ainsi, le ma- 
niement des objets qwil s’agit d’apprécier en eux-mé- 
mes et de comparer entre eux. Un grand pote peut étre 
un assez mMauvais juge en matiére de poésie, C’est que 
le génia et le talent d’observation ne sont pas une mé- 
me chose. Un critique n’a pas besoin de génie ; mais il 
a besoin d’avoir des yeux, du jugement, du tact, et de 
perfectionner par l‘usage ces dons naturels. 

L’objet de la critique est aussi étendu que l’activité de 
Pesprit humain. Elle s’applique principalement aux 
beaux-arls, aux documents del’histoire et a toutes les 
formes de la littérature. C’est par ce dernier cédté, en 
tant qu'elle s’exerce sur les documents écrits de Pan- 
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tiquité, que la critique nous intéresse. Appliquée aux 
textes, la critique s’occupe de vérifier l'intégrité de leur 
conservation, leur origine, leur sens, et d’apprécier 
leur caractére. Pour les documents épigraphiques dé- 
couverts en original, la critique se borne a en recon- 
naitre l’authenticité, & en déchiffrer Ja lecture, 4 en don- 
ner linterprétation. Les textes transmis par la copie 
exigent d’abord qu’on fixe leur lecture par la comparai- 
son et Ja discussion des plus anciens et des meilleurs 
exemplaires qui les représentent. Plus les textes sont 
anciens, plus la besogne de lacritique est ardue, sujette 
aerreur, et plus elle est nécessaire. 

Pour fixer le texte des anciens documents de la litté- 
rature profane et de la littérature ecclésiastique, on est 
obligé de consulter avant tout les manuscrits. Ces ma- 
nuscrits, surtout les principaux, les copies indépendan- 
tes Pune de l'autre, ne sont jamais nombreux pour le 
méme livre; mais ils offrent toujours une certaine quan- 
lité de variantes ; aucun ne remonte, la plupart du 
temps, a l’époque de l’auteur, ni souvent méme aux 
siécles les plus rapprochés de Jui; des fautes se sont 
introduites dans le texte durant les siécles pour lesquels 
il n’y a pas de (émoins; aticun manuscrit n’en est 
exempt, si bien que le meilleur manuscrit ne jouit pas 
@une autorité absolue; la comparaison des variantes 
permet de choisir celle d’entre elles qui a le plus de 
chances de représenter la lecon primitive ; mais ily a 


lieu parfois de suspecter une lecon attestée par tous les | 


manuscrits, el l’onne peut restituer que par conjecture 
la lecon originale. Qui ne voit déja, par ce simple ex- 
posé, que la discussion des textes est une wuvre aussi 
indispensable que délicate, et que sila critique est une 
chose nécessaire, les bons critiques doivent élre assez 
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Tout n’est: pas fini cependant. Apres la critique du 
texte vient la critique de son contenu, ce qu'on appelle 
volontiers la haute critique. De tout temps la fraude ou, 
pour employer un terme applicable a certains cas pour 
lesquels le mot de fraude serait malsonnant, la substi- 
tution littéraire a été pratiquée. Ce document qui se 
présente & nous, ou que la tradition nous présente 
comme étant de tel auteur vivant 4 tel époque, est-il 
bien réellement de lui? On doit procéder ici 4 une nou- 
velle discussion de témoignages: témoignages extrinse- 
ques attestant en propres termes ou par citations ct 
emprunts l’existence du livre avec telle attribution, aun 
moment déterminé de l’histoire ; temoignages intrinse- 
ques ou confirmation, par le contenu du livre, de l’at- 
tribution qu'il se donne ou qui Jui est donnée par la tra- 
dition. Il n’est plus question seulement des détails du 
texte, mais de i’origine méme du document. Le critique 
devra étre assez perspicace et assez prudent a la fois 
pour reconnaitre et fixer la juste portée de chaque té- 
moignage et la mesure d’autorité qui lui appartient. 

Vient ensuite l’interprétation du document dont ona 
établi la teneur et déterminé la provenance. Dans cette 
partie de sa taiche la critique a pour auxiliaires indispen- 
sables la connaissance des langues, de l'histoire, des 
institutions de lantiquité ; faute de quoi l’exégese des 
documents anciens sera chargée de contre-sens. Pour 
expliquer exactement ces documents, il faut entrer tout 
i fait dans l’esprit de l’antiquité, ne pas préter étour- 
diment aux anciens nos manieéres de voir, de raisonner, 
de sentir ; il faut se faire provisoirement citoyen des 
siécles passés. Peu d’hommes, méme parmi les plus 
instruits, sont capables de faire ainsi abstraction de leurs 
propres idées, d’arriver au degré d’impersonnalité sans 
lequel on n’est pas véritablement historien. 
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Ajoutons que, nonobstant la triple division qui vient 
d’étre indiquée, le domaine de la critique historique est 
un. Sous les diverses formes ow elle s’exerce, son but 
est toujours de fixer le véritable caractére et le sens des 
documents. La critique textuelle et la haute critique 
marchent de concert. La premiere fournit une base so- 
lide a la seconde; et réciproquement celle-ci concourt 
bien souvent a la fixation du texte. II y a donc en réa- 
lité une seule critique, dont la mission est aussi haute 
qu'elle est pleine de difficultés et de périls. 

L’étude de la Bible fournit a la critique une matiére 
abondante, Sans doute, comme livre divin, Ja Bible est 
au-dessus de lacritique. Le savant n’a pas a vérifier le 
fait de l’inspiration des Livres saints: ce fait échappe 
nécessairement 4 toute constatation scientifique ; il est 
attesté par la révélation et par I’Kglise interprete de la 
révélation ; le caractere transcendant de la Bible, com- 
parée aux autres documents de l’antiquilé, peut servir a 
le démontrer indirectement, mais non d’une maniére 
absolue. De méme, le savant n’a pas a définir l'objet 
propre de la réyélation divine qui est contenue dans la 
Bible: une autorité infaillible est nécessaire pour cela, 
et cette autorité n'appartient qu’a l’Kglise. Mais si la Bi- 
ble est véritablement un livre divin, elle est aussi, et 
dans toute la force du terme, un livre humain. La pen- 
sée divine s'est humanisée dans l’esprit des auteurs sa- 
crés ; elle s’est pour ainsi dire incarnée dans les Livres 
saints ; elle est devenue analysable. La composition des 
Keritures et leur conservation se sont accomplies sous 
une direction particulitre de la Providence ; mais ce 
sont des faits historiques susceptibles d’étre examinés, 
De ce chef, en tant que livre humain dans sa forme, 
ayant son origine et son histoire dans I’humanité, la 
Bible, par cela méme qu’elle participe & la condition 
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vénérale de tous les livres et particulitrement des livres 
anciens, peut, devenir l’objet de Ja critique. 

L’histoire des textes bibliques est un sujet tres vaste 
et tres complexe. Indépendamment des textes originaux 
de l'un et de l’autre Testament, il y a lieu d’examiner 
celui des principales versions anciennes. Nul livre au 


\ monde n’a été aussi souvent copié que la Bible dans ses 
| textes hébreu, grec, latin, syriaque, etc. Que ces trans- 
? criptions multipliées aient donné lieu a divers accidents, 
: crest ce qui devait arriver et ce qu'il est possible de 


constater. Un travail considérable s’impose a quiconque 
veut faire la critique des principaux textes de I’Kcriture. 
4 _  Jusqu’a présent ce trayail, au moins dans certaines par- 
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‘4 ties tres importantes, n’a été qu’ébauché. II existe plu- 
sieurs éditions critiques du texte grec du Nouveau Tes- 
tament, dont aucune ne prétend étre définitive. Il n’y a 
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pas encore, & proprement parler, d’édition critique de la 
Bible hébraique,ni des Septante,ni de la Vulgate latine. 
L’histoire de la composition des Kcritures présente 
également toute une série de problemes plus ou moins 
graves en eux-mémes, souvent obscurs, parce que les 
écrits bibliques ont été rédigés en dehors de nos habitu- 

| . des littéraires, toujours délicats, parce que la Bible est 
: un recueil de livres sacrés et qu’on ne saurait traiter ces 
| livres avec la méme liberté que les @uvres communes 
de l'esprit humain. Cependant les probleémes existent, 
provoquant l’examen, attendant leu® solution. En quel 
sens et dans quelle mesure le Pentateuque peut-il se 
: réclamer du nom de Moise? Comment les livres histori- 
; ques de l’Ancien Testament ont-ils été composés? Quel 
est le véritable caracttre du recueil prophétique placé 
sous le nom d’Isaie? Dans quels rapports se trouvent 
les trois Kvangiles synoptiques au point de vue de leur 
date et de leur rédaction ? Quel est auteur de PEpitre 
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aux Hébreux? Certes, ce sont la des questions qu'on ne 
peut pas trancher sans les avoir étudiées de pres; et des 
qu’on les a posées, il parait nécessaire d’y répondre, ne 
serait-ce que pour dire jusqu’a quel point, dans l'état ac- 
tuel de la science,elles comportent une solution certaine. 

Bien que le corps des Ecritures bibliques ait mis plu- 
sieurs siécles a se former, tous les livres de la Bible sont 
anciens relativement 4 nous; ils ont été rédigés dans 
Vesprit delantiquité. D’autre part, la Bible n’a pas cessé 
d’étre aux mains des croyants, aux mains de I’Keglise, 
qui l’a toujours interprétée conformément aux besoins 
présents de ses fideles. Quel rapport y a-t-il entre les in- 
terprétations traditionnelles de l'Ecriture et le sens pri- 
mitif, le sens que voyaient les écrivains sacrés? Quel 
est, par exemple, le sens original des premiers chapitres 
de Ja Genese. Comment les prophetes et leurs contempo- 
rains comprenaient-ils les prophéties ? Pour interpréter 
les documents historiques qui sont contenus dans la 
Bible, ne faut-il pas souvent tenir compte des libres pro- 
cédés de l’antiquité en matiére de narration, et surtout 
du but religieux que poursuivent toujours les historiens 
sacrés? Au point de vue de l’exactitude historique, tou- 
tes les parties de la Bible, qui ont la méme autorité di- 
vine pour l’enseignement théologique, ont-elles le méme 
caraclere, la méme valeur de témoignage pour ce qui 
est matiére de fait? N’y a-t-il pas Jieu d’introduire & cet 
égard dans l’explication de I’Kcriture toutes les distinc- 
tions et toutes les nuances que l'on met dans l’explica- 
lion des autres documents de l’antiquité ? Ces questions 
générales suffisent, ce semble, a montrer que le champ 
de l’exégese biblique est immense, varié el méme, en 
un sens et sur beaucoup de points, presque inexploré. 

La critique a de quoi s’exercer sur Ja Bible ; mais en 
a-t-elle le droit? 
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A cette question nous pourrions répondre affirmati- 
vement sans examiner en détail les décisions de I’Kglise 
qui gouvernent l’exégese catholique. Les fails dont 
nous venons de parler sont des yérités a connaitre: il 
ne peut exister aucune définition de lEglise pour dé- 
fendre et empécher la recherche de la vérité. Cependant, 
comme les décrets des conciles de Trente et du Vatican 


sont souvent mal compris par les ennemis de ’Eglise 
. catholique et qu’on les a parfois interprétés chez nous 
| dune facon trop étroite, nous allons démontrer plus 
amplement le droit de la critique. 
| Si Pon s’en tient & une considération superficielle du 
sujet, il semble que les problemes dont nous faisions 
l’énoncé tout a lheure sont déja résolus en droit et en 
| fait par la tradition, qu’ils le sont tout au moins en prin- 
cipe par la doctrine commune des théologiens et par 
les définitions de I’Eglise concernant l’inspiration et 
la canonicité des Ecritures, l’autorité des Peres et des 
Docteurs. Il n’en est pas ainsi dans la réalité. 

Nous avons déja discuté ce point en ce qui regarde la 
critique textuelle (1). Touchant la conservation des tex- 
tes bibliques, les décisions et ’enseignement de l’Eglise 
ne garantissent que deux faits généraux, également re- 
connus par une critique impartiale, & savoir, que les 
livres bibliques n’ont pas été altérés dans leur subs- 
lance, et que les altérations accidentelles qui peuvent 
exister dans les textes ecclésiasliques n'ont jamais eu 


({) Histoire du texte hébreu de VAncien testament, p. 203-211. * 
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pour résultat d’y introduire une erreur doctrinale, une 
croyance étrangere a la révélation contenue dans les 
Ecritures authentiques. L’intégrité substantielle que 
l’Eglise assure & la Bible dont elle fait usage, se trouve 
garantie implicitement aux autres textes anciens de 
I'Keriture, & cause du rapport étroit quils ont avec les 
textes ecclésiastiques. La Bible hébraique, la Bible 
grecque, la Vulgate latine, malgré les nombreuses di- 
vergences qui existent entre elles, représentent substan- 
tiellement les Keritures originales. Aucune de ces Bi- 
bles ne peut passer pour un témoin indiscutable et par- 
faitement exact du texte primilif dans ses menus détails. 
Or ce sont justement ces détails qu’examine la critique 
textuelle. L’exercice de celle-ci ne sera donc entravé 
aucunement par la doctrine de I’Kglise touchant la ca- 
nonicilé des Livres saints et l’authenticité de la Vul- 
gate. 

Ilest vrai qu'une interprétation trop rigoureuse des 
décrets de Trente conduil certains théologiens 4 d’au- 
tres conclusions. Cetle interprétation nous ménerait 
aussi 2 un désastre exégétique. Le savant condamné a 
retrouver dans les Ecritures primitives, surtout dans le 
texte hébreu de |l'Ancien Testament, tous les passages 
de la Vulgate ayant une signification dogmatique et 
morale, n’atteindrait jamais le but quil serait obligé 
de poursuivre. Toute version est déji un commentaire, 
Saint Jéréme a bien pu mettre, et de lemps en temps 
il amis sa propre pensée, une pensée vrate en elle-me- 
me, conforme & la tradition ecclésiastique, au licu de 
la pensée primitive, principalement dans les passages 
obscurs et oti le texte hébreu lui-méme a souffert (1). 
Apres saint Jérome; un passage comme le yerset des 


(1) V. Le livre de Job, Introduction, p. 7-11. 
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trois témoins célestes dans la premivre Kpitre de saint 
Jean a pu s’adjoindre au texte de la Bible latine sans 
que l’on soit obligé de le rétablir dans le grec, ot tres 
probablement il n’exista jamais. Sa présence dans la 
Bible officielle de ’Eglise romaine lui confére l’autorité 
d'un témoignage tradilionnel ; elle ne saurait lui donner 
Vautorité d’un témoignage biblique, cette autorité n’ap- 
partenant qu’au texte authentique de l’Epitre (2). 

Les définitions de l’Eglise ne génent pas davantage 
lexercice dela critique dans Jes questions d’authenti- 
cité. Jamais jusqu’a ce jour l’Hglise n’a défini que tel 
livre dela Bible appartient a telauteur, ou qwil a été 
composé de telle maniére. Elle a déclaré simplement 
que tous les livres de la Bible sont inspirés et cano- 
niques. L’Eglise pourrait certainement, si elle le ju- 
geait a propos, émettre une décision sur cette matiere, 
comme elle pourrait le faire aussi en matiere de crili- 
que textuelle. Ils’agitla de faits qui sont en relation 
directe avec l’objet de la révélation, bien quils n’y 
soient pas compris, et l’Kglise a le droit de porter sur 
ces faits un jugement absolu, des qu'elle en reconnait le 
besoin oul’utilité. Mais autre chose est le droit strict, 
autre chose l’exercice acluel et complet du droit. Pour 
qu'une définition soit formulée, il est nécessaire d’abord 
que la matiére soit préparée. Or, si l’origine de certains 
livres bibliques ne préte guere a discussion et n’a pas 
besoin d’étre garantie autrement, celle de certains au- 
tres est fort obscure. Ainsi l’Kglise pourrait promul- 
guer une définition surlorigine du Pentateuque ; mais, 
a lheure présente, on ne trouverait sans doute pas un 
seul théologien catholique, véritablement au courant 


(2) V. Histotre du Canon du Nouveau Testament, p. 260-274 ,290- 
294, 
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dela question, pour soutenir que l’attribution & Moise 
du Peutateuque tout entier doit étre présentée aux fi- 
déles comme un point de foi ou une vérité certaine se- 
lon les principes de la foi. On ne songera pas d’ailleurs 
a enlever & Moise, par un jugement solennel, tout ou 
pare du Pentateuque. D’ou il suit qu'une définition 
ecclésiastique sur un pareil sujet a peu de chances de 
se produire, et que la critique reste libre d’examiner la 
question avec la prudence et la maturilé convenables. 
L’Eglise nous enseigne que les Livres saints contien- 
nent la révélation sans mélange d'erreur. La logique de- 


mande qu ils renferment aussi les preuves historiques 


de la révélation. Pour satisfaire & ce dernier objet, il 
faut que la Bible, prise dans son ensemble, soit authen- 
lique, au moins dans un sens large, que ce soit un docu- 
ment historique suffisamment complel, exact et digne 
de foi pour établir lorigine divine de la religion. Mais 
on ne peut déduire de cette nécessité logique ni du ca- 
ractere divin de la Bible, que Vattribution particuliére 
de tel livre a tel auteur soit objet de foi ou garantie ab- 
solument par Ja doctrine de la foi. Les questions d’ori- 
gine et de composition restent donc, méme pour les 
Livres saints, des questions d’histoire littéraire, qui re- 
levent directement du témoignage historique et de 
Yexamen critique. Elles peuvent tres bien, dans cer- 
tains cas,n’admettre pas de réponse certaine : l’auteur et 
Ja date de plusieurs écrits bibliques sont parfaitement 
inconnus. Mais la of il y a certitude, il s’agit de cerli- 
tude historique, alors méme que la doctrine de la foi 
confirme d’une maniere générale et indirectement les 
conclusions de l’historien. Sans cette certitude histori- 
que toute la démonstration évangélique et lapologé- 
tique chrétienne rouleraient dans un cercle vicieux, Il 
convient done de traiter les questions d’authenticilé 
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biblique plus prudemment que les questions de littéra- 
ture profane, a raison du caractere sacré des documents; 
mais iln’y apas lieu d’employer une autre méthode (1). 
Ici encore, en exagérant les conséquences de la doc- 
trine traditionnelle sur l’inspiration des Kcritures, on 
pourrait suscitera la critique de graves embarras.C’est ce 
“qui arriverdit, par exemple, si l’on considérait comme 
inspirés et nécessairement vrais tous les titres de livres, 
ou bien si l’on prenait toujours a la lettre les attribu- 
lions apparentes, les formules de citation d’un livre sous 
le nom de tel ou te] auteur. Les titres sont, la plupart du 
temps, des données surajoutées aux morceaux qu ils 
précedent: si respectables que soient ces données a 
raison de leur antiquité, du soin avec lequel la tradition 
les a conservées, ona le droit d’en vérifier l’exactitude. 
Les indications contenues dans les livres eux-mémes 
ne doivent pas étre interprétées non plus d'une facon 
toute mécanique et brutale, mais selon l’esprit des au- 
teurs et de l’antiquité. Les habitudes littéraires de-ces 
temps reculés n’étaient pas celles de notre époque. Il 
est arrivé parfois que des écriyains plus récents n’éprou- 
vaient aucun scrupule a mettre leurs cuvres sous la 
protection de noms recommandeés par la tradition anté- 
rieure : c'est ainsi que le livre de la Sagesse se présente 
comme étant de Salomon. Personne aujourd’hui n’ad- 
met cette attribution, On ne peut pas dire a priori 
qu’aucun autre livre ou morceau de IKcriture ne se 
trouve dans les mémes conditions. Il est bien probable 
que I’Kecelésiaste n’appartient pas plus 4 Salomon que 
la Sagesse. Ons’exposerait donc &tomber dans l’erreur 
si l’on se croyait obligé de reconnaitre & certaines don- 
nées contenues dans ces livres une exactitude maté- 


(lt) Qf. Revue biblique, 1892, p. 507-509. 
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rielle qu’elles ne posstdent pas nécessairement. De mé- 
me, un auteur inspiré qui cite un auteur plus ancien en 
le désignant par son nom, vise généralement le livre et 
‘non l’auteur ; de telles citations sont faites d’aprés les 
Opinions courantes de l’époque; elles ne constituent 
pas une autorilé absolue qu’on puisse invoquer pour 
résoudre sans discussion les questions d’authenticité. 
Sinon il faudrait dire que le livre d’Hénoch, expressé- 
ment cité dans l’Epitre de saint Jude, a été réellement 
écrit par le patriarche antédiluvien dont il se récla- 
me (1). Les Livres saints ont été inspirés pour étre 
vrais ; mais ils ont été inspirés aussi pour étre ce qu’ils 
sont, des livres proportionnés aux besoins des temps ott 
ils ont paru, des livres rédigés dans l’esprit et la ma- 
niere de l’antiquité. Ce n’est pas en vertu d’un principe 
abstrait que l’on peut définir le caractere particulier de 
chaque livre, son but, la signification et la portée de 
son contenu. Sur tous ces points |’ancienne tradition a 
laissé beaucoup & faire a la critique des temps moder- 
nes, parce qu’il ne sagit pas ici du fond doctrinal qui 
est l’objet propre de la révélation, ni de l’interprétation 
générale des Ecritures considérées comme sources de la 
vérité religieuse, mais de problemes littéraires, de me- 
nues questions d’exégese historique, dont on n’avait 
autrefois ni le loisir nile gott de s’occuper. 

La liberté de la critique n’est pas beaucoup plus res- 
treinte en matiére d’exégese que dans les questions 
de critique textuelle et de composition littéraire. 

Le concile de Trente, dans son décret disciplinaire De 
editione et usu sacrorum librorum, s’exprime ainsi ‘ 
Ad coercenda petulantia ingenia decerntt (sacrosanc- 
ta Synodus) ut nemo sue prudentie tnnizus, in rebus 


* (1) V. Enseignement biblique, juil.-aott 1895, Chron. p. 417-418. 
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fidei et morum ad edificationem doctrine christiane 
pertinentium, sacram Scripturam ad suos sensus con- 
torquens, contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet 
sancta mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero 
sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum sanctarum, aut 
etiam contra unanimem consensum Patrum, tpsam 
Scripturam sacram interpretari audeat. Et le concile 
du Vatican, interprétant ce décret dans la constitution 
dogmatique Dei filius (c. 2, De revelatione), en fixe la 
véritable portée: Quoniam vero, que sacrosancta 
Tridentina Synodus de interpretatione divinee Scrip- 
turce ad coercenda petulantia ingenia salubriter de- 
crevit, a quibusdam hominibus prave exponuntur,nos 
idem decretum renovantes, hanc illius mentem esse 
declaramus, ut in rebus fidei et morum, ad cedifica- 
tionem doctrine christiane pertinentium, ts pro vero 
sensu Sacre Scripture habendus sit, quem tenuit et 
tenet sancta mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de ve- 
ro sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum sanctarum ; 
atque ideo nemint licere contra hune sensum, aut 
etiam contra unanimem consensum Patrum ipsam 
Scripturam sacram interpretari. Parla, le concile du 
Vatican montre que le décret de Trente n’était pas pu- 
rement disciplinaire. De méme gue la partie du décret 
qui concerne la Vulgate implique la conformité doctri- 
nale de cette version avec les textes originaux, de mé- 
me fa prescription relative & Vinterprétation des Keri- 
tures implique Vobligation de considérer comme vrai le 
commentaire dogmatique ct moral qui est donné & l’E- 
criture par la tradition ecclésiastique. 

Mais on doit observer qu'il s’agit du commentaire 
doctrinal des Ecritures, et que l’objet propre de ce 
commentaire est fort netlement déterminé pac les deux 
conciles: in rebus fidet et morum ad ceedificationem 
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doctrine christiane pertinentium. Il est done défendu 
expressément d’extraire de VEeriture, par vole d’inter- 
prétation dogmatique, des opinions qui ne seraient pas 
conformes a l’enseignement traditionnel de I’Eglise ; et 
il est prescrit de retrouver dans les passages dogmati- 
ques et moraux qui ont trait & l’édification de la doc- 
trine chrétienne, lorsque le sens doctrinal de ces pas- 
sages a été établi par Vautorité de I’Kglise ou I’ensei- 
gnement unanime des Peres, ce sens autorisé par la tra- 
dition, et non un autre, soit directement opposé, soit 
simplement différent. Aussi bien par son edté négatif 
que par son cété positif, le décret du concile de Trente, 
renouvelé au concile du Vatican, se réfere & Vinterpré- 
tation théologique des Ecritures. I] n’atteint pas aussi 
directement et par suite il ne regle pas d’une maniere 
aussi absolue |’interprétation purement historique et 
critique des Livres saints. 

Cette distinction du sens théologique ou traditionnel et 
du sens historique des Keritures n’est pas faite pour étre 
aisément comprise des personnes peu familiarisées avec 
la critique des textes et histoire de l’exégese. Elle est 
réelle cependant. Il est certain que |'interprétation tra- 
ditionnelle des textes scripturaires, surtout quand il 
s'agil de l’Ancien Testament, ajoute presque toujours 
quelque chose au sens vraiment littéral, au sens pergu 
par les écrivains sacrés. Elle y ajoute de Ja précision, 
pour les doctrines qui sont expressément contenues dans 
ces textes, et méme parfois des éléments nouveaux, en 
ce sens qu’elle tire de la pensée primitive certaines con- 
clusions qui s’en déduisent légitimement, quoique I’écri- 
vain ne paraisse pas y avoir songé. L’exégéte, en dé- 
terminant le sens primitif des textes dogmatiques, le 
sens vu par l’auteur biblique, n'est pas tenu d’y retrou- 
ver toute l'ampleur du commentaire traditionnel ; et non 
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seulement il n’y est pas tenu, mais comme historien il 
ne le doit pas. Son devoir est, au cont aire, de consta- 
ter Je progrés doctrinal dont le point de départ est mar- 
qué par le sens primitif des textes scripturaires, et dont 
le développement est représenté par le commentaire 
traditionnel. Ses conclusions ne portent pas la moindre 
atteinte a l’enseignement de la tradition, Le critique 
constate simplement que la vérité contenue dans I’Kcri- 
ture a recu au cours des siécles une expression plus 
nelte et acquis un développement plus large. En obser- 
vant que la formule primitive élait plus vague ou plus 
obscure et la doctrine moins explicite, il ne se prononce 
nullement contre l’épanouissement ultérieur de la vé- 
rité scripturaire. Sa méthode exégétique differe néces- 
sairement de celie qui est employée d’ordinaire par les 
théologiens scolastiques. Ceux-ci, par exemple, raison- 
nant sur le troisiéme chapitre de la Genése, réussissent 
a tirer de ce chapitre une théorie du péché originel et 
de la rédemption aussi complete et aussi arrétée que 
celle de saint Paul et du concile de Trente. Historique- 
ment parlant, une telle identité de pensée, excluant 
toute modification accidentelle, n’est pas possible a vingt 
ou trente siécles de distance. Un critique attenuif remar- 
quera sans peine que cette identilé n’est pas exempte de 
nuances, qu’elle porte principalement sur la substance 
des choses. 1] devra néanmoins reconnaitre la vérité des 
déductions que la tradition postérieure a fondées sur le 
texte ancien en utilisant les éléments doctrinaux qui y 
6taient contenus. De son cdté, le théologien doit laisser 
au critique la faculté de vérifier sous quelle forme, moins 
parfaite relativement & nous, la vérité divine a été pro- 
mulguée d’abord. En niant ce droit et Vexistence d'un 
progres doctrinal, le théologien s’exposerait & compro- 
mettre ses propres theses et & ruiner le crédit de la théo- 
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logie ; il serait tout aussi répréhensible que le critique, 
si celui-ci, au lieu de conslater simplement l’existence 
du développement doctrinal, s’avisait d’en contester la 
légitimité. 

Ainsi donc, sur le terrain méme ot s’exerce l'infail- 
lible magistére de I’Kglise, la recherche critique n'est pas 
inutile ; elle n'est pas condamnée d’avance ; elle peut 
se mouvoir librement dans les limites fixées par l’auto- 
rité de la tradition. Ces limites ne sont pas pour elle un 
obstacle, mais bien plut(Ot un guide str dont les indica- 
lions seront confirmées par l'évidence des fails. Pour 
tout ce qui n’a pas trait a lédification de la doctrine 
chrétienne, l’exégete catholique est parfailtement libre 
de suivre les lumiéres qu'une connaissance plus exacle 
de l'histoire ancienne projette maintenant sur l'histoire 
biblique. Nous pouvons affirmer sans crainte, nonobs- 
tant les négations intéressées de la critique protestante 
et rationaliste, que la doctrine catholique laisse a l’exé- 
gese comme a la critique textuelle et ala critique pure- 
ment littéraire des écrits bibliques la faculté de vivre, 
de croitre et de se perfectionner. 


{il 


Cette liberté que l’Kglise nous laisse, nous n’avons pas 
seulement le droit, nous avons aujourd’hui le devoir de 
nous en servir. L’exégese qui convient a notre époque 
est une exégese véritablement critique : il n’est pas né- 
cessaire de le prouver. Nous devons commenter la Bible 
avec toute l’exactitude que l’on apporte maintenant a 
examen des documents de l'antiquité profane. La vraie 
méthode théologique en rapport avec l’esprit et les be- 
soins du temps présent est la démonstration historique 
de la perpétuité de Ja foi, non une démonstration par 
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syllogismes, mais une démonstration par les faits, non 
pas la démonstration d’une perpéltuité uniforme consis- 
tant dans la répétition imperturbable des mémes for- 
mules, mais d'une perpétuité réelle et substantielle, la 
perpétuité d’une doctrine qui vit et qui grandit sans ces- 
ser W’étre identique 4 elle-méme ; cette analyse histori- 
que des croyances doit étre couronnée par un solide ex- 
posé philosophique des conclusions positives que four- 
: nit une étude approfondie, sincere, exacte, de Ja tradi- 
| tion biblique et ecclésiastique. 

La tradition biblique est ala base de la tradition ec- 
clésiastique. Les avantages que procure l'étude critique 
de la Bible sont une connaissance plus stire des textes 
sacrés, une meilleure intelligence des conditions dans 
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lesquelles ont été rédigés les Livres saints, et par suite 
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une idée plus précise des conditions historiques de la 
révélation ; enfin la critique biblique prépare et met en 
ceuvre Jes matériaux de la plus belle histoire qui soit & 
connaitre, l’histoire de la révélation, l'histoire ancienne 
de la religion. Le réle de la critique est done de pre- 
mitre importance. En la négligeant ou en en réprou- 
vant l’exercice prudent et légitime, nous empécherions, 
autant qu’il est en nous, la science catholique de ré- 
pondre aux besoins intellectuels de notre épeque. 

La théologie, en effet, est comme une adaptation de 
la doctrine révélée aux différents états de culture que 
traverse ’humanité. Pour remplir sa miission, tout en 
restant immuable dans ses principes, elle est progres- 
sive dans ses formules et jusqu’a un certain point dans. 
intelligence méme du dépdt traditiounel. Assurément 
l'étude de la Bible et des origines de la religion n'a pas 


pour résultat immédiat de nous fournir une synthése 
théologique en rapport avec les exigences actuelles de 
la science, Mais elle a le grand avantage de nous mon- 
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trer comment, aux époques toutes primitives, la vérité 
révélée s’est moulée dans les contours d’une pensée 
presque enfantine, et comment elle s’en est successive- 
~ ment émancipée ; elle nous donne le sens historique du 

déveioppement de la vérité religieuse au sein de l'hu- 
manité ; par 1a elle nous instruit & concevoir et a pré- 
senter cette vérité sous la forme qui convient le mieux 
-alesprit de nos contemporains. 

La reconnaissance d’un élément variable dans l’ex- 
pression de la doctrine révélée ne compromet en aucune 
facon le caractere divin de cette doctrine et des Ecritu- 
res qui la contiennent. La Bible est ce qu'elle devait 
étre pour étre comprise de ses premiers lecteurs. Quand 
on la voit telle qu'elle est, elle apparait plus vivante, 
plus grande, plus admirable, plus divine en méme temps 
que plus humaine. Disons-le en terminant, la vraie cri- 
tique ne détruit que les préjugés ; elle éclaire la foi; et 
si nous n’osons pas dire qu’elle inspire la charité, nous 
ne craignons pas d’affirmer que la critique biblique, en 
faisant toucher du doigt les progrés lents et difficiles de 
Péducation religieuse que Dieu, dans sa miséricorde, a 
voulu donner a lhumanité, doit inspirer ’humilité de 
Vesprit, une grande indulgence pour ceux qui se trom- 
pent involontairement, une profonde reconnaissance 
pour le Maitre supréme qui n’a pas voulu nous aban- 
donner a nos propres ressources et qui a placé devant 
nous, pour nous guider a travers le désert de ce monde, 
une colonne de lumiére, l’enseignement toujours ancien 
et toujours nouveau de son Kelise. 


IV. 
LHISTOIRE DU DOGME DE LINSPIRATION (1). 


Un prétre du diocese de Spire, M. P. Dausch, vient 
de publier sur l'inspiration des Ecritures une étude im- 
portante, qui a été couronnée par la Faculté de théolo- 
gie de Munich. Le titre du livre est ainsi concu : Dre 
Schriftinsptration, Eine biblisch-geschichtliche Stu- 
die, « L’inspiration des Keritures. Etude biblico -histo- 
rique.'» Nous ne trouvons pas la, en effet, un traité 
dogmatique, mais une histoire du dogme de linspira- 
tion. L’auteur justifie sa méthode par de fort bonnes 
raisons, et ilen a fait une heureuse application : il fait 
suivre & son lecteur lidée de l’inspiration § scripturaire 
depuis ses origines jusqu’a nos jours. 

M. Dausch partage en deux grandes périodes Vhis- 
toire dudogme de J'inspiration : la premiere période, 
durant laquelle le dogme se développe sans étre discu- 
té, s'étend depuis les origines jusqu’a l’époque de ia ré- 
forme; la seconde période commence au temps de la 
réforme et dure encore. C’est la période de discussion, 
caractérisée par «-le développement systématique de 
V'idée de l'inspiration ». Pourquoi ne fait-on pas remon- 
ter ce développement & l’age de la scolastique ? C’est 
que les théologiens du moyen ge se sont occupés beau- 
coup plus du contenu des Keritnres que de leur ori- 
gine ; ils ont laissé au second plan la question de l’ins- 


(1) Enseignement biblique, mars-avr. 1892, 
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piration et ne l’ont guére traitée ex professo, mais plu- 
tot @une facon indirecte, en exposant les notions géné- 
rales de révélation et de prophétie. 

Dans la période moderne, M. Dausch nous fail suivre 
la doctrine de V'inspiration ‘chez les protestants et les 
rationalisles, puis dans l’Kglise catholique. L’intérét 
s’accroit naturellement 4 mesure qu’on se rapproche du 
temps présent. Il y a, en particulier, un article assez cu- 
rieux sur les notions « trop Jarges » de Vinspiration, 
bien que d’ailleurs cet article soit plus intéressant par 
son contenu historique eta titre de renseignement que 
par la critique des opinions quiy sont rapportées. Peut- 
étre méme y a-t-il ca et la telle donnée de fait qui 
réclamerait de meilleures preuves, par exemple cette 
assertion : « Dans plusieurs séminaires de France, au 


% Gs , : 
dire de la Controverse (mars 1886), on enseigne comme 


probable la limitation de l’inspiration réelle, et on con- 
clut que peut-étre les livres historiques tels que les Rois 
les Paralipoménes, etc., ne sont inspirés et exempts 
d’erreur que dans les parties morales et dogmatiques. » 
M. Dausch aurait di prendre un supplément d'infirma- 
lion avant de compromettre la bonae renommeée de nos 
séminaires. Il ya aussi plus d’une nuance entre les op!- 
nions d’Erasme, de Lenormant, de M. l’abbé de Broglie, 
du P. Caussette, de Mgr Clifford, qui sont réunis dans 
le méme paragraphe, avec les séminaires incriminés 
par la Controverse. 

Mais ce qui manque surtout dans celte partie, disons 
le sans détour, c’est un jugement personnel sur les au- 
feurs contemporains qui ont professé des opinions 
« trop larges » au sujet de l’inspiration. Les motifs qui 
ont conduit ces écrivains 4 émettre des idées neuves, 
ou, pour micux dire, 4 chercher de nouvelles formules 
pour expliquer le dogme de inspiration, sont tout ce 
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qu'il y a de plus respectable au monde. Hommes de 
science, ils ont eu le sentiment tres vif des dangers 
qu'une interprétation Lrop étroite de certaines données 
scripturaires et du dogme de l’inspiration pouvait faire 
courir de nos jours a la foi des gens éclairés. Ils ont 
cherché a résoudre de la facon la plus satisfaisante pour 
la tradition et la raison les difficultés de la Bible. Hsont 
pu se tromper; mais ils ont droit 4 ce qu'on interprete 
leur pensée dans le sens le plus favorable. Ainsi lors- 
que Lenormant écrit: « La doctrine chrétienne distin- 
gue dans la Bible, comme deux choses différentes, la 
révélation et l'inspiration. Tout y est inspiré, tout n’est 
pas révélé » (Origines de l’histoire, 1, xvi), il n'y a pas 
lieu de trouver a la derniére proposition « un son radi- 
cal ». Les tenants de |’opinion que iM. Dausch appelle 
« dominante » en disent tout autant. De méme, ce n'est 
pas comptendre la pensée de Lenormant ni le véritable 
état de la question traitée par lui dans ses Origines de 
Vhistotre, que de déclarer l’inspiration supprimée par le 
seul fait que d’anciennes légendes ehaldéennes auraient 
eu leur écho dans la Bible et serviraient en [quelque 
sorte d’expression sensible aux vérités réyélées. Lenor- 
mantn’a pas nié l’inspiration des premiers chapitres de 
la Genése ; il a proposé un moyen nouveau de les inter- 
préter sans violenter le texte et sans mettre la Bible en 
contradiction avec la science. Le probleme qu'il traite 
est un probleme d’exégase, non un probleme de théo- 
logic. Si les chapitres dont il s’agit ne sont pas rigou- 
reusement historiques, c’est qu’ils n’ont pas été inspi- 
rés pour contenir une histoire exacte ; mais ils ont été 
inspirés pour étre ce quils sont. S’il est vrai que le 
cadre de certains récits ait été fourni & l’écrivain sacré 
par danciennes légendes venues de la Chaldée, et que 
ces légendes ne présentent pas toutes un caractére his- 
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torique, c’est que la mise en scene de la narration scrip- 
‘turaire est destinée seulement a faire valoir lidée fon- 
damentale, qu'elle revét d’une forme sensible, en rap- 
port avec l'état d’esprit de lauteur humain et de ses 
contemporains. L’idée fondamentale, par exemple, |'i- 


_dée du Dieu créateur appartientala révélation ; la pré- 


sentation de cette idée sous la forme convenable aux 
temps ot l’écrivain sacré a vécu se ferait sous l’influence 
de Vinspiration. On ne nie pas l’inspiration d’une_para- 
bole en disant que lavérilé de la parabole n’est pasa 
chercher dans les termes figuratifs, mais dans le sens 
figuré. Les termes figuratifs n’ont qu’une vérité rela- 
tive, une valeur de proportion, selon qu’ils sont aptes a 
faire valoir le sens de l’allégorie ; et la parabole tout 
entiere est vraie, bien que ses éléments ne soient pas 
vrais de la méme maniere. 

Lenormant et d’autres encore disent, il est vrai, qu il 
y ades erreurs dans la Bible, en matiére d'histoire et de 
sciences humaines. Le cardinal Newman (a qui on fait 
‘avec raison l’honneur d'un paragraphe spécial) admet- 
tait dans la Bibie des obiter dicta, membres de phrases, 
propositions, remarques accessoires, qui pouyaient con- 
tenir des erreurs et qui n’élaient pas inspirés, Lenor- 
mant ne contestait pas l’inspiration des passages ou 
morceaux qu'il ne croyait pas devoir prendre a Ja lettre. 
C’est pourquoi il s'est contredit jusqu’a un certain point 
en formulant cette proposition générale (op. cit. vim) : 
« Les décisions de I’Hglise n’étendent Vinspiration qu’a 
ce qui intéresse la religion, touche ala foi et aux 
moeurs, c’est-a-dire, seulement aux enseignements sur- 
naturels contenus dans les Keritures. Pour les autres 
choses, le caracttre humain des écrivains de la Bible 
se retrouve tout entier. » Newman maintient l’inspira- 
tion des parties purement historiques, sauf dans les 
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menus détails, obiter dicta. Mais il semble ne pas |’é- 
tendre aux matieres de sciences naturelles, d’astrono- 
mie, etc. : « Sous quel rapport les livres canoniques 
sont-ils inspirés ? Ce ne peut étre sous tout rapport ; 
sans cela nous serions obligés de croire comme article 
de foi que la terre est éternellement immobile, terra in 
ceternum stat, que le ciel est au-dessous de nous el 
qu'il n’y a pas d’antipodes » (l’Jnspiration de l’Ecri- 
ture sainte, trad. Beurlier, p. 10). Il faut ayouer que 
ces théories limitent ou paraissent limiter l’objet de 
Vinspiration d’une maniere qui n’est conforme ni a la 
lettre ni a esprit de la tradition ecclésiastique (1).Mais, 
apres cela, quand on voit M. Dausch reprocher a New- 
man ¢« den’avoir pas étendu l’inspiration aux vérifés de 
sciences naturelles, physiques, astronomiques, anthro- 
pologiques, renfermées dans la Bible », on est bien tenté 
de lui dire : Quel service vous rendriez a l’exégése en 
dressant la liste des vérités astronomiques et autres du 
méme genre, dont vous affirmez que la Bible est rem- 
plie ! 
Au fond, M. Dausch, tout en suivant dans ses juge- 
ments l’opinion commune des théologiens contempo- 
rains,ne veut pas mal de mort a la minorité. Il a con- 
signé ses opinions particulitres & la dernitre page de 
son livre: inspiration n’aurait pas de portée réelle si 
elle n’avait pour effet de préserver d’erreur l’auteur ins- 
piré ; mais « la causalité divine se manifeste sous une 
forme humaine » ; celle-ci devient @une certaine facon 
matiére d’analyse pour la critique, « tandis que l’es- 
sence de l'inspiration est établie par les principes dog- 
matiques » ; pour concilier Jes données de la critique 


*(1) Le lecteur voudra bien se rappeler que ces lignes ont é{é 
deriles prés de deux ans avant l’Encyclique Providentissimus Deus. 
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avec celles du dogme, il faudrait autre chose que les 
expédients trouvés jusqu’a ce jour, « parce que la dis- 
tinction de parties inspirées et de parties non inspirées 
dans la Bible, comme la distinction de Vinspiration 
réelle et de l'inspiration verbale, est plus ou moins la 
vivisection d'une activité intellectuelle » ; la tradition 
catholique ne favorise aucunement une distinction de 
parties essentielles qui seraient vraies, el de parties se- 
condaires qui pourraient contenir des erreurs ; cepen- 
dant il ne faut pas écarter absolument de I’Kcriture 
toute imperfection humaine ; « la solution définitive 
sera possible seulement quand l’examen de la crédibi- 
lité humaine, historique des Livres saints, — la criti- 
que textuelle etla critique réelle — aura obtenu des 
résultats tout a fait certains. » Et M. Dausch applique a 
I'Keriture la parole du Seigneur : « Bienheureux celui 
qui ne se scandalise pas 4 mon sujet! » Apres tout, 
«Ja réyélation n'est pas la Bible, et la Bible n’est pas 
la réyélation. La question de la divinité de la révélation 
contenue dans l’Kcriture, n’est pas identique ala ques- 
tion de la diyinité de ’Kcriture comme forme de cette 
réyélation. » Newman et Lenormant peuvent dormir en 
paix. 

Quant aux viyants, faudra-t-il quils soient toujours 
hantés par lacrainte de diminuer |’Kceriture en y re- 
connaissant des traces de Vimperfection humaine, ou 
d’offenser le sens commun en niant des défauts évi- 
dents ? Est-il donc si difficile 4 un homme intelligent 
quia lu la Bible, de savoir & quois’en tenir sur l’astro- 
nomie biblique? Evidemment non. Pratiquement, ceux 
qui soutiennent que la Bible ne contient pas d’erreurs 
en matiere d’astronomie s’accordent avec ceux qui pré- 
tendent Je contraire. Les premiers reconnaissent, en 
effet, que les auteurs inspirés ont parlé suivant les idées 
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astronomiques de leur temps, en sorte que leur langage 
se trouve n’étre pas conforme a la vérité actuelle. Sans 
doute on donne a entendre que leur pensée était plus 
vraie que leurs discours, ef méme on soutient que le 
premier chapitre de la Genese, par exemple, s’accorde 
pour le langage avec l’astronomie dautrefois et pour le 
fond avec celle d’aujourd’hui. Mais ces assertions ne 
sont point exigées par l’orthodoxie. Les auteurs inspi- 
rés parlaient, en matiere d’astronomie, le langage de 
leur temps, parce qu’ils partageaient les idées de leurs 
contemporains. Kt la chose est bien simple, et iln’y a 
pas lieu de s’en scandaliser. Ce qui serait tout a fait 
scandaleux, pour ne rien dire de plus, ce serait qu ils 
eussent connu par la révélation toutes les vérités de 
ordre scientifique, et qu’ils eussent pris soin de laisser 
dans ignorance leurscontemporains et la postérité. A 
quoi aurait servi cette réyélation ? 

ll ne faut pas dire néanmoins que la Bible contient 
des erreurs astronomigues. Ce serait a la fois une in- 
justice et une naiveté. Pour qu’on fut en droit de repro- 
cher ala Bible une erreur de ce genre, il faudrait que 
dans un passage quelconque un auteur inspiré manifes- 
tat V’intention d’imposer &@ sen lecteur comme yeérité 
certaine telle ou telle conception sur le systeme du 
monde. Mais aucun des écrivains sacrés n’a laissé entre- 
voir la volonté d’écrire une lecon d’astronomie. On doit 
chercher la vérité dans ce qu’ils veulen\nous apprendre 
et non dans ce qui est accessoire ou pour mieux dire 
élranger a leur enseignement. On a parlé des erreurs 
de la Bible parce qu’on y a cherché trop de vérité, des 
vérités que la Bible n’est pas destinée a nous faire con- 
naitre. La révélation n’ayant pas pour objet les sciences 
purement humaines, la Bible se trouve a cet égard 
dans la méme situation que tous les documents de l’an- 
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liquité qui ont élé écrils sans prétention scientifique.On 
peut essayer de reconstituer le systeme du monde qui 
encadre la mythologie et la philosophie des anciens ; 
mais on ne prend pas la peine de dire qwils se sont 
trompés, parce que le reproche serait odicux et ridi- 
cule. Ils ne sayaient pas certaines choses que nous con- 
naissons ; des choses qu’ils devaient ignorer nécessai- 
rement; qu’ils n’ont méme pas essayé @apprendre ; 
touchant lesquelles ils ont adopté les idées de leur 
temps, sans y allacher autrement d’importance et sans 
vouloir les transmeltre aux siécles futurs comme le 
dernier mot de la vérité. De méme, les auteurs bibli- 
ques ont partagé les opinions de leur temps sur les ma- 
tieres d’astronomie, de cosmologie et autres sciences de 
la nature. Ces opinions seryent en quelque facon de 
cadre a l’histoire biblique, et méme, dans une certaine 
mesure, ala révélation. Du moment que la révélation 
n’avail pas pour objet les vérités de science profane, il 
ne pouvait pas en ¢lre autrement. On fait preuve de 
légereté ou d’étroitesse d’esprit lorsqu’on trouve dans 
ce fait une objection contre l’autorité des Livres saints. 

L’objection n’atteint pas les Livres saints ; elle atteint 


seulement les interprélations trop rigoureuses de |'- 


criture. M. Dausch a dit 4 la fin de son livre deux gran- 
des vérités : la premiere, que « la causalité divine », 
dans la composition des Kcritures, « se manifeste sous 
une forme humaine » ; la seconde, que cette forme hu- 
maine, par cela méme qu’elle est humaine, se préte a 
Vanalyse, el que, par conséquent, l’examen crilique des 
Livres saints permet ou permettra de constater les im- 
perfections qu’ils conliennent eu égard au progres des 
sciences cosmologiques, physiques et historiques. 

Il sembleen effet que ceux qui ont disculé jusqu’a 
présent la question de Vinspiration, méme ceux qui ont 
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émis sur Je sujet des opinions « trop larges » (1), ont ne- 
eligé d’envisager en lui-méme et dans ses conséquen- 
ces un fait que ’exégete sans parli pris constate avec la 
dernivre évidence et dont la nécessité s'impose a la re- 
flexion du penseur, @ savoir, que la Bible, livre divin, 
est aussi et devail étre, dans toute la force du terme,un 
livre humain. La vérité divine, pour.se manifester aux 
hommes, s’est incarnée comme le Verbe éternel. Le 
Fils de Dieu nous est devenu semblable en tout « saufle 
péché ». De méme, la Bible ressemble en toutes choses 
aun livre de l’antiquité qui aurait été rédigé dans les 
mémes conditions historiques, a l'exception du seul dé- 
faut quila rendrait impropre a sa destination providen- 


*(1) On a beaucoup abusé de cette épithéte en ces derniers temps. 
On est allé méme jusqu’a parler d’une « école large », qui n’a Ja- 
mais existé. Il s’agissait de trois ou quatre savants ou théologiens 
qui avaient émis,touchant Vinspiration divine de la Bible,certaines 
opinions assez mal délinies. Ces opinions, soit gqu’on Jes considére 
en elles-mémes, soit qu’on les compare a l’enseignement tradition- 
nel, auraient plutot di étre qualifiées d’étroites. Au lieu de mettre 
Papologiste plus a Vaise, elles compliquaient son ceuvre en lui sus- 
citant des difficultés inextricables tant du cété de la théologie que 
du cété de la science, Quelle condition étrange que celle de l’exégéte 
en présence d’un texte embarrassant, s’il était obligé premiérement 
de se démontrer 4 lui-méme et de prouver aux autres que ‘ce pas- 
sage est garanti ou non par son Auteur divin! Quand on a voulu 
réduire ces systémes & une théorie unique et suffisamment équili- 
brée dans toutes ses parties (Mgr d’Hulst, Question biblique), et qu’on 
Va présentée comme une doctrine d’école, on |’asans doute formulée 
pour la premicre fois, car elle ne semble pas avoir été soutenue par 
aucun théologien ou exégéte, dans les termes ot on la signalait a 
Pattention des gens éclairés La conception assez bizarre d’un livre ot 
il y aurait deux couches superposées, la divine et ’humaine, plus ou 
moins profondes, la divine l’étant assez pour que, dans la majeure 
partie du livre, on trouve la vérité, mais s’amincissant néanmoins en 
beaucoup d’endroits ot la couche humaine s*épaissit jusqu’d renfer- 
mer Ferreur, a été formellement rejetée par l'Eneyclique Providen- 
tissimus Deus, comme contraire au sentiment des Péres et des Doc- 
teurs, 
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tielle ; et ce défaut serait !’enseignement formel d'une 
erreur quelconque présentée comme vérilé divine, Mais 
il fallait, par ailleurs, que la Bible fit un livre humain, 
parce que les interprétes de la révélation divine étaient 
des hommes et quwils écrivaient pour étre compris d’au- 
tres hommes; ils se sont conformés aux procédés litté- 
raires employés de leur temps et ils ont moulé en quel- 


que sorte la vérité révélée dans le cadre des opinions 


communes et des traditions de leur race, sauf a rec- 
tifier dans ces données, qui étaient pour eux la science 
contemporaine, ce qui pouvait contredire les principes 
essentiels de la vérité religieuse. 

La Bible contient donc un élément divin et un 6élé- 
ment humain. Mais ces deux éléments se péneétrent lun 
autre pour constiluer une cuvre divino-humaine dans 
laquelle on ne saurait faire deux parts, celle de lacti- 
vité divine et celle de l’activité humaine. Ces deux acti- 
vilés ont agi per modum unius, comme disent les sco- 
lastiques. Le livre inspiré tout entier est ala fois lau- 
vre de Dieu et ’uvre del’-homme : de Dieu comme 
auteur principal, de (homme comme auteur subordon- 
né a Dieu. Dire que Dieu est lauteur des idées, que 


-Vhomme est auteur des mots ; que Dieu est l’auteur 


du fond et homme l’auteur de la forme ; que Dieu est 
Vauteur des passages dogmatiques ou moraux ou que 
Vhomme est lauteur des passages historiques ou sim- 
plement des obiter dicta: c'est, comme l’observe M. 
Dausch, pratiquer la vivisection. Dieu et l’homme sont 
a des titres divers, les auteurs responsables de la Bible 
tout entiére, idées et mots, fond et forme, vérités re- 
ligieuses et données historiques, cosmologiques ou 
autres. Ni l’ancienne tradition bien interprétée, ni la 
raison n’admettent les partages que les modernes, sous 
influence de préoccupations polémiques ou apologéti- 
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ques, ont essayé d’introduire dans la Bible. La compo- 
sition des Livres saints a été une muvre surnaturelle que 
le concours diyin a pénétrée tout entire, en sorle que 
rien dans cette ceuvre n’est de Dieu & l’exclusion de 
Vvhomme, ni de l'homme &l’exclusion de Dieu. La vé- 
rité divine nous est présentée dans les Ecritures telle 
que les auteurs inspirés ont été capables de la conce- 


voir avec le secours divin: et tout le travail de leur 


7 
esprit, toute l’activité quils ont apportée a la composi- 
tion des Livres saints ont été prévenus et enveloppés de 
ce secours, qui a pu atteindre des objets variés sans 
pour cela cesser d’étre. 

Hst-ce a dire que toutes les propositions contenues 
dans la Bible aient une valeur absolue, qu il faille pren- 
dre avec la méme rigueur cette assertion: « La terre 
est immobile & jamais », ct celte autre : « Le Seigneur 
ton Dieu est le seul Dieu » ?Jamais personne ne la 
pensé, bien que plusieurs aient paru le dire. On ne con- 
coil pas méme comme possible un livre, écrit par des 
hommes et pour des hommes, qui contienne la yérité, 
toute vérité, sous une forme appropriée aux besoins de 
tous les temps. Telle devrait étre la Bible, pour satis- 
faire aux exigences de la these protestante. Mais la 
Bible ayant été écrite par des auteurs et pour des lec- 
teurs vivant dans lel pays, a telle époque, porte néces- 
sairement les traces de son origine et de sa destination 
premiére. L’individualité des écrivains, les idées de leur 
siécle, les habitudes littéraires de leur milieu s’y re- 
trouvent, parfaitement reconnaissables dans l'atmos- 
phere divine de l’inspiration. Par ce cété relatif de la 
Bible, la révélation se trouvail proportionnée aux be- 
soins des femps oi elle s’est produite. C’était 1a une né- 
cessité, et celle nécessité devait se changer au cours des 
sidcles en imperfection, lorsque le progrés des sciences 
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aurait transformé l’astronomie, la cosmologie, les scien- 
ces naturelles et lhistoire méme de l’humanité. Cette 
imperfection est, elle aussi, purement relative ; et si on 
tient compte des intentions providentielles; on peut 
dire qu'elle est sans conséquence, puisque le magistére 
perpétuel de I’Eglise est la pour discerner infaillible- 
ment, sous l’antique enveloppe ot elle nous est trans- 
mise, la vérilé contenue dans I'Kcriture. 

C'est justement ce edté relatif de la Bible que M. 
Dausch autorise les critiques 4 étudier, espérant que 
leur travail pourra écarter les difficultés qu'il n’a pas 
osé lui-méme aborder de front. Son attente n’a rien que 
de tres flatteur pour les exégetes, et elle est parfaite- 
ment justifiée. Des qu’il a posé en principe que les Li- 
vres saints sont inspirés, et inspirés pour étre vrais, 
mais qu’ils sont une une wuyre humaine en méme temps 
qu'une ceuvre divine, qwils contiennent la révélation 
sous une forme adaptée au milieu et aux circonstances 
ot ils ont été composés, le critique n'a plus rien & ap- 
prendre du théologien; il peut, en se reglant sur la tra- 
dition pour l’interprétation doctrinale des textes, se li- 
vrer & ses recherches, étudier l'histoire humaine des 
Livres saints, discuter tous les problemes concernant 
leur origine, leur conservation, leur interprétation, Les 
résultats de ses investigations ne contrediront pas le 
principe qu'il a posé ; car toutes les imperfections qu'il 
pourra trouver dans 'Keriture seront expliquées d’a- 
vance et conciliées avec le dogme. 

Conclusion pratique : les discussions plus ou moins 
subtiles sur les conséquences possibles de l’inspirauion 
ne servent que peu ou point la cause de lapologétique 
scripturaire, mais il importe d’étudier la Bible en 
elle-méme et dans son histoire, afin de voir quel est le 
véritable caractere de ses différentes parties, quel buta 
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6t6 poursuivi par les différents auteurs, et, @apres le 
caractére des livres et le but des écrivains, quelle véri- 
té il convient de chercher dans tel ou tel morceau, 
quelle part il faut faire dans l’interprétation du texte 
sacré al'influence des milieux et des temps. 


LA QUESTION BIBLIQUE ET L?INSPIRATION DES 


ECRITURES 


Au commencement de cette année (1893), Mgr 
d’Hulst, dans le Correspondant, et apres lui, d’autres 
théologiens, dans diverses revues catholiques, ont traité 
la question biblique par rapport au dogme de l'inspira- 
tion. Quoique ce point de yue soit trés important, ce 
n’est pas le seul dot l’on puisse envisager le sujet: 
peut-élre méme |'intérét principal de la question doit-il 
étre cherché ailleurs (1). C’est pourquoi, apres avoir 
analysé brievement les derniéres controverses, j’essaie- 
rai de dire en quoi consiste surtout la question biblique, 
quels sont les moyens dont on dispose pour la résou- 
dre, enfin comment il est possible d’écarter les difficul- 
tés qu’elle présente au point de vue théologique. 


* (1) On remarquera que Ja majeure partie de l’Eneyclique de 
Léon XII sur I’Ecriture sainte est consacrée 4 recommander les étu- 
des bibliques et 4 tracer la méthode qu’on doit suivre en s’y appli- 
quant. La question théologique de l’inspiration y est lraitée de facon 
tres sommaire. Le Pape, affirmant avec autorité la doctrine tradi- 
tionnelle de l’Kglise, a enseigné simplement que la Bible est inspi- 
rée tout entiére et qu'elle ne contien! pas d’erreurs. Au fond, I’En- 
eyclique Providentissimus Deus n’a pas modifié l’état de la question 
théologique; elle n’a fait que le formuler elairement. La liberté de 
Pexégése catholique n’a été ni augmentée ni diminuée par les décla- 
rations pontificales. 
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C’est bien une question de théologie quia été exami- 
née récemment dans les reyues et les journaux catho- 
liques, sans étre résolue. Il s’agissail de savoir si le 
dogme de l'inspiration permet ou ne permet pas de 
croire qu'il y ait des erreurs dans la Bible. 

Ceux quicroient a existence d’erreurs dans la Bible 
ne s’accordent pas entre eux, Les uns ont fait ces er- 
reurs presque imperceplibles, les réduisant a de légeres 
méprises ou distractions de |’écrivain sacré. Saint Paul, 


'réclamant son manteau et ses livres & Timothée, aurait 
-pu dire que ces objets se trouvaient chez Carpus a 


Troas, oubliant quilles avait laissés ailleurs. 

D’autres admettent des erreurs plus considérables. 
Les auteurs bibliques, en tout ce qui touche aux scien- 
ces dela nature, auraient partagé les opinions de leur 
temps qui aujourd’hui sont reconnues fausses, et de ce 
chef, il y aurait dans la Bible quantité d’énoncés en 
contradiction avec la vérité scientifique. On lit, en effet, 
dans I’Hcriture, que la terre est & jamais immobile ; que 
Dieu l'a fondée sur les eaux ; que les cieux la couvrent 
comme un pavillon ; que les astres sont de simples lu- 
minaires destinés au service de la terre, et dont les plus 
grands sont le soleil et la lune; que le monde a été 
créé en six jours, ce quiréduit a cing jours histoire du 
monde avant apparition de Vhomme sur la terre, ete. 

Quelques-uns enfin vont jusqu’a dire qwil y a dans la 
Bible des erreurs de fait plus graves que les obiter dic- 
ta dont il était question tout & Pheure. Les récils de la 
créalion nauraient rien d’historique, et le déluge aurait 
él6 aussi lout autre chose que ce que l’on raconte ; les 
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patriarches antédiluviens et plusicurs des postdiluviens 
n’auraient pas existé, mais pourraient étre la personni- 
fication de peuples, de villes, d’événements historiques 
tres reculés. On dit aussi qwil y a une chronologie bi- 
blique pour les temps primitifs, et que cette chronologie 
est insuffisante, artificielle, inexacte. On a relevé cer- 
taines contradictions qui se trouvent dans les livres his- 
toriques de l’Ancien Testament. Le livre de Samuel se 
contredit quand il présente David comme écuyer de 
Saiil, quil fait dire ensuite au roi, lorsque David s’a- 
vance contre Goliath : « Quel est done ce jeune hom- 
me? » et quAbner, commensal de Saiil et de. David, 
répond: « Je n’en sais rien. » (I Sam. XVII, 55-58). 
Quoigu’on lise au livre des Paralipomeénes (IL Chron. 
XXI, 12) que le prophete Elie envoya une lettre au roi 
Joram de Juda, il ne parait pas que cettre lettre ait pu 
étre écrite, puisque le prophéle avait quitté ce monde 
avant la mort de Josaphat, pere de Joram. Nonobstant 
le témoignage expres du livre de Tobie, Sennachérib 
n’était pas fils de Salmanasar. Nonobstant le lémoignage 
du livre de Judith, aucun Nabuchodonosor n’a régné a 
Ninive au temps ott empire assyrien a été en rapport 
avec les royaumes d’Israél et de Juda. Nonobstant le 
temoignage du livre de Daniel, Balthasar ne peut pas 
étre en méme temps le fils de Nabuchodonosor et le 
dernier roi de Babylone. 

On pourrait ajouter que les évangélistes se contredi- 
sent (1) assez fréquemment sur les circonstances de 
temps ef méme de lieu quils attribuent aux mémes 


* (1) On dira plus loin si cette contradiction a une portée réelle. 
Tous les fails signalés dans cetle partie de l'article ne sont pas a 
prendre comme des erreurs de ta Bible, mais comme des données a 
concilier avec la doctrine traditionnelle touchant la vérite des 
Livres saints, 
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fails, ainsi que sur d’autres détails historiques. Saint 
Luc change l’ordre attribué par saint Matthieu a la se- 
conde et & la troisiéme tentation du Christ. Les Synop- 
tiques disent que le Christ commenca a précher en Ga- 
lilée aprés que Jean-Baptiste eut été emprisonné, tandis 
que, selon le quatrieme Kvangile,Jésus aurait déja ensei- 
ené avant la captivité du Précurseur. Le premier Evan- 
gile raconte comme ayant eu lieu apres la guérison du 
possédé de Gadara, celle du paralytique de Capharnaiim, 
en observant méme que Jésus traversa la mer de Galilée 
pour venir dans sa propre ville, tandis que saint Mare 
et saint Luc placent la guérison du paralytique long- 
temps avant celle du possédé. De plus, saint Maithieu 
amene deux possédés |i of saint Mare et saint Luc ne 
parlent que d’un‘seul. Les divergences de ce genre sont 
nombreuses dans les Evangiles (1). 

Il n’est pas jusqu’a certains énoncés doctrinanx qui, 
si on lesprend a la lettre et sans les compléter ou les 
corriger par d’autres passages de I’Kcriture et parl'ensei- 
genement traditionnel, ne se prétent facilement a des 
conclusions erronées. Job, quelques psalmistes, |’Ec- 
clésiaste disent, touchant la destinée des hommes apres 
leur mort, des choses qui sont peu en harmonie avec la 
doctrine d’autres livres plus récents de Ancien Testa- 
ment et celle du Nouveau relativement a la vie future. 
Les prophétes annoncent toujours comme imminent le 
regne messianique, et saint Paul, dans ses premieres 
Kpitres, donne clairement & entendre qu'il ne mourra 
pas avant le retour glorieux du Christ. 

A tous ces faits, dont l’évidence critique ne réclame 
pas, en général, d’autre démonstration (2), beaucoup 


* (1) V. la partie du commentaire des Synoptiques publié dans 
VEnseignement biblique 1893, nos 14-13. 

" (2) La liste pourrait en étre considérablement allongée. On n’a 
mentionné ici que les plus frappants et les moins contestables. 
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de théologiens répondent par une fin de non recevoir. 
Les livres de l’Ecriture, déclarent-ils en s’appuyant sur 
les conciles de Trente et du Vatican, sontsacrés et ca- 
noniques dans toutes leurs parties, inspirés tout entiers, 
par conséquent yrais tout entiers ; l’ancienne tradition 
n’a pas pensé qu il y eut la moindre erreur dans la Bible, 
et la tradition n’a pas pu se tromper sur un point qui inté- 
resse directement la foi. 

Ceux qui contestent l’inerrance absolue de la Bible 
admettent les mémes principes que leurs adversaires, 
etils ont beaucoup de peine a se dérober aux mémes 
conclusions. Ils supposent que l’inspiration divine a 
pour conséquence nécessaire la vérité absolue de la pa- 
role inspirée, Comme, d’autre part, ils croient découyrir 
dans la Bible beaucoup de choses qui ne sont pas vraies, 
ils sont amenés a limiter l’inspiration, a dislinguer dans 
les Livres saints ce que Dieua fait faire, ce dont il est 
lauteur direct, el ce qwil a laissé faire, ce qui est impu- 
table & l’initiative personnelle des écrivains sacrés. Dieu 
a fait écrire la vérilé; il a laissé écrire l’erreur. Cepen- 
dant, jamais niles Peres ni les docteurs du moyen age 
n’ont soupconné qu'il ptt y avoir dans la Bible des par- 
ties non inspirées, et les définitions de Trente et du Va- 
tican n’autorisent pas une semblable distinction. L’Kgli- 
se n’a jamais pensé que la Bible soit une mosaique ot 
des fragments d’erreur humaine seraient juxtaposés a 
des fragments de vérité divine. En partant des données 
traditionnelles, il n’y a pas de place pour l’erreur dans 
Ja Bible. 

Ainsi donc, la question biblique, si on la pose et la 
discute uniquement sur le terrain de la théologie, n’est 
qwun probleme difficile, irritant, auquel on apporte des 
solutions incomplétement yraies, soit que, se fondant 
sur la tradition ecclésiastique, onnie qu’ily ait des er- 
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reurs dans la Bible (1),soit que, partant des fails, on affir- 
me la réalité des erreurs. Ceux qui nient paraissent bien 
tre en contradiction avec l’éyidence des fails observés. 
Ceux qui affirment ne savent pas expliquer le (émoigna- 
ge traditionnel, et leurs systemes d’inspiration limitée 
n’ont pas la moindre racine dans l’antiquité chrétienne. 
Resterait a savoir si le point de vue de Ja tradition était 
bien celui des théologiens modernes et s’il n’y aurait 
pas moyen de concilier la donnée traditionnelle avec la 
donnée scientifique, sans fausser l’une ou l’autre. Mais 
avant d’examiner ce dernier point, il sera bon de voir 
sous un autre jour, par un coté peut-étre plus actuel, 
la question biblique. 


II 


La question biblique, en effet, n'est pas pour nous un 
simple theme de discussions théologiques ‘analogue a 
celui qu’agitent en des sens divers les thomistes et les 
molinistes, Hlle est aussi et d’abord une question d’his- 
toire et de crilique historique. Depuis plus d’un siecle, 
la critique rationaliste et protestante s’est emparée de 
Ja Bible, Pa disséquée comme une piece d’anatomie, en 
a discuté les origines. Tous les problémes qu'elle asou- 
levés se raménent & unseul dont Pénoncé differe nota- 
blement de celui qui résume la question biblique pour 
les théologiens. Il ne s’agit plus de gavoir si la Bible 
conlient des erreurs, mais bien de savoir ce que la Bi- 
ble contient de vérité. « Que vaut la Bible?» Telle est 
la question que l’exégese non catholique fait retentir a 
nos oreilles par un si grand nombre de voix qu'il n'est 
plus en notre pouvoir de ne pas l’entendre. Nous devons 


*(1) Ou, pour mieux dire, on s’autorise de ce qu’il n’y a pas d’er-. 


reurs dans la Bible pour nier la réalilé des faits prééédemment 
indiqués, 


x 


. 
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opposer a la science rationaliste la science Saholique 
de I’Keriture. 

Silest vrai que la sainte et complete intelligence des 
Livres saints, considérés comme source de la doctrine 
réyélée, n’existe pas en dehors de l’Kglise catholique, il 
est vrai aussi que la connaissance scientifique de la Bible 
peut exister, qu’elle existe et se développe réellement 
chez « nos fréres séparés », comme on disait au XVII° 
siecle en parlant des protestants. Nous insistons volon- 
tiers sur les changements et les contradictions qui se 
manifestent dans les ceuyres de Pexégese protestante et 
ralionaliste. Mais ces changements et ces contradictions 
ne prouvent pas que nos adversaires soient toujours et 
tout a fait dans le faux. Des changements désordonnés, 
des contradictions perpétuelles ne sauraient ¢tre la mar- 
que de la vérité: une transformation réguliere, une ré- 
novation incessante est la condition naturelle de toute 
science qui n’est pas morte. Lascience rationaliste traine 
partout ayec elle l’erreur de son parti pris, la néga- 
tion étroite du surnaturel. Cependant, si elle a un dé- 
faut radicalet qui Ja perdra, 4 moins quelle ne s’en 
corrige, elle a une qualité indiscutable, c’est qu'elle tra- 
yaille, et qu'elle suit souvent une méthode meilleure 
que ses principes philosophiques. 

L’histoire du travail critique exécuté surla Bible par 
les savants non catholiques ne s’offre pas 4 nous comme 
une succession incohérente de systemes arbitraires, et 
il y a un certain nombre de conclusions sur lesquelles 
la critique non catholique ne reviendra probablement 
jamais, parce que de fortes raisons portent a les regar- 
der comme acquises & la science. Telles sont les sui- 
vantes (1) : 


* (1) Ges conclusions n’ont pas un caractére doctrinal, Elles sont 
l’énoncé de problémes quiméritent d’étre étudics de trés pres et qui ne 
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Le Pentateuque, en l’état ot il nous est parvenu, ne 
peut pas étre l’ceuvre de Moise. 


Les premiers chapitres de la Genése ne contiennent 


pas une histoire exacte et réelle des origines de l’huma- 
| nité. 
< Tous les livres del’Ancien Testament et les diverses 


parties de chaque livre n’ont pas le méme ca- 
ractere historique. Tous les livres historiques de l’Eeri- 
ture, méme ceux du Nouveau Testament, ont été rédi- 
gés selon des procédés plus libres que ceux de l’historio- 
graphie moderne, et une certaine liberté dans l'inter- 
prétation est la conséquence légitime de la liberté qui 
regne dans la composition. 

L’histoire de la doctrine religieuse contenue dans la 
Bible accuse un développement réel de cette doctrine 
dans tous les éléments qui la constituent: notion de 
Dieu, de la destinée humaine, des lois morales. 

A peine est-il besoin d’ajouter que, pour l’exégese 
indépendante, Jes Livres saints, en tout ce qui regarde 
la science de la nature, ne s’élevent pas au-dessus des 
opinions communes de l’antiquilé, et que ces opinions 
ont laissé leurs traces dans les écrits et méme dans les 

; croyances bibliques. 

Toutes ces conclusions ont pour objet des faits géné- 
raux qu'ilne parait guére possible de contester absolu- 
ment. Il importerait plutot Wen déterminer la portée, 
de les analyser soigneusement dans ‘leurs détails, afin 
de reconstiluer avec précision et justesse histoire de la 
composition des Livres saints, Phistoire du peuple de 
Dieu, l’histoire de la Loi et de l’Eyangile. 

On peut regretter que nos exégétes, renfermés dans 
peuvent étre résolus a priori, mais par un examen attentif des textes 


scripturaires, soil pris en eux-mémes, soit comparés ayec les don- 
nées de la science moderne et de Vhistoire profane. 
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le role @apologistes, se soient attachés surtout a réfu- 
ter les hypotheses des savants non catholiques, au lieu 


d’examiner directement, dans un esprit de sage liberté, 


les problemes nouveaux que la critique soulevait a pro- 
pos des Livres saints. Nous essayons encore de prouver 
Vauthenticité mosaique du Pentateuque tout entier, et 
nous employons a cet effet des arguments qui ne sont 
pas assez concluants, parce qu ils ne reposent pas véri- 
tablement sur l’analyse des textes : nous pourrions prou- 
ver plus facilement et avec plus de fruit, que Moise, 
peu importe la part quilui revienne dans la composition 
du Pentateuque, a réellement existé, quil est le fonda- 
teur indispensable de la religion juive, le point de dé- 
part historique du grand mouvement religieux qui abou- 
lit au christianisme. Nous avons aussi perdu beaucoup 
de temps a échafauder sur le premier chapitre de la Ge- 
nese des systemes a prétentions scientifiques et dont le 
défaut commun est de violenter le texte biblique pour 
y introduire les résultats d'une science qui lui est étran= 
sere. Dans la question des Hvangiles, pour ne toucher 
que les points essentiels, nous tenons 4 ce que chaque 
évangéliste ait écrit indépendamment des autres ; a ce 
quils’accorde parfaitement avec cux, méme dans les 
délails ot les témoignages sont contradictoires ; & ce 
que les discours du quatrieme Evangile aient été pro- 
noncés parle Sauveur dans Ja forme sous laquelle ils 
nous ont été transmis. Kt pourtant la dépendance des 
Synopliques, au moins celle du premier et du troisiéme 
Evangile, a légard de sources antérieures, parait bien 
établie ; opposition des données évangéliques sur des 
points secondaires tres nombreux est indiscutable, et 
au lieu de la nier, il faut en chercher des explications 
satisfaisantes ; l'auteur du quatrieme Hyangile a rap- 
porté assez librement les discours du Sauveur, en sorle 
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qu'il convient d’étudier ses procédés de rédaction, afin 
de déterminer autant que possible la part qui lui revient 
dans l’arrangement et la forme des enseignements qu'il 
reproduit. Au-lieu de se perdre dans les détails d'une 
apologétique subtile, il faudrait faire valoir l’autorité 
substantielle du témoignage évangélique, en dépit des 
divergences accessoires qui n’ont vraiment pas de por- 
tée réelle, si l’on se met, pour les juger, au point de 
vue des évangélistes ; montrer la divine figure du Christ 
qui ressort, en pleine lumiere, de ce cadre imparfait ; 
présenter tel qu'il ful cet enseignement unique owt l’on 
trouve assurément la marque du temps, du milieu, des 
circonstances ot: il a été donné, mais qui reste et qui 
restera le véritabie aliment des dimes, la supréme res- 
source de l’humanité contre ses ignorances, ses faibles- 
ses et ses douleurs. 


Lil 


La seience catholique doit reprendre, en les traitant 
suivant une méthode rigoureusement crilique, les ques- 
tions générales qui se rapportent a l'étude de la Bible, 
ct le commentaire méme des Livres saints, de facon a 


mettre dans tout leur jour le caractére historique de ces 


livres, Porigine et la signification des croyances bibli- 
ques. Histoire du dogme de linspiration, histoire du 
canon des Keritures, histoire du texte et des versions de 
la Bible, histoire de l'exégese biblique, tels sont Jes su- 
jels dintroduction préliminaire & l'examen direct des 
Livres saints. Vient ensuite l'étude des écrits bibliques, 
soil pris en eux-mémes, soit comparés entre eux, la dis- 
cussion de leur origine et lanalyse critique de leur con- 
tenu. Celle étude fournit les matériaux nécessaires a 
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Vhistoire de la composition des Livres saints, & Uhis- 
toire d'Israél et de la religion israélite, & celle des ori- 
gines chrétiennes (1). Tout le travail dont les parties 
principales viennent d’étre énumérées, doit donner, au- 
tant qu'il est possible d’y atteindre, la solution de la 
question biblique sous les différents aspects qu’elle pré- 
sente, et pour tous les cas ot une difficulté plus ou 
moins graye a pu ¢lre constatée. 

La nécessité d’un tel programme n’a pas besoin d’é- 
tre démontrée : sa légitimité se trouve établie du méme 
coup. J’ai dit ailleurs (2) comment l’exégese catholique 
jouit, en principe, d'une grande liberté pour traiter tou- 
tes les parties de la science biblique, qu'il s’agisse de la 
critique des textes, ou de la critique des livres, ou 
méme de l’examen des doctrines. La science catholique 
de la Bible peut grandir et se perfectionner : il appar- 
tient aux savants catholiques d’en assurer les pro- 
gres. 

Certains esprits tres prudents ne voient pas sans ap- 
préhension l’exégese catholique s’engager dans une 
vole qui leur parait nouvelle et pleine de périls, D’au- 
tres esprits, tres violents, condamnent résolument ]’ap- 
plication de la méthode critique aux études scripturai- 
res, et voudraient retenir la science orthodoxe dans le 
cercle de ce qu'ils appellent les opinions traditionnelles 
et qu'il conviendrait d’appeler simplement les opinions 
acceptées, depuis un certain temps, par la majorilé des 
théologiens (3), touchant les effets de inspiration, l’in- 


(1) Voir plus hautle développement de ce programme, p. 7-21, 

*(2) Voir plus hautlalecon sur la Critique biblique, 

*(3) Surtout ceux qui ne sont pas exégetes. Les théologiens dont 
le suffrage doit compler en matiére biblique sont principalement 
ceux qui ont approfondi non seulement la doctrine traditionnelle de 
’Eglise sur les Reritures, mais encore la erilique des Livres saints, 
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terprétation des premiers chapitres de Ja Genese, Vori- 
gine du Pentateuque et de tel ou tel autre livre bibli- 
que. Ni Jes craintes des uns, ni les clameurs des aulres 
ne semblent justifiécs. 

Qu’on lise Origene et saint Jérome, et lon verra com- 
bien les anciens docteurs se sentatent libres dans les 
questions de critique textuelle et les questions d’au!hen- 
ticilé biblique. Le méme esprit de liberté se rencontre 
jusque chez les théologiens du moyen age. Il disparait 
gracuellement, depuis Ja fin du XVI° siecle, par Vin- 
fluence indirecte du protestantisme, et plus tard, par 
réaction contre les tendances négalives.du rationalisme. 
On peut dire néanmoins que ce qui serait nouveau dans 
I’'elise, et d’une nouveauté dangereuse, ce serait la 
défiance & l’égard d’un examen sérieux et sincére des 
questions bibliques. Le péril, & lheure présente, n’est 
pas d’avancer sur le chemin de la science ; ce serail de 
rester immobiles, en niant le mouvement qui s'est ac- 
compli ct qui saccomplit encore autour de nous (1). 

Si Pexégese non catholique élait arriyée, sur certains 
points particuliers, a des résullats cerlains ou tres vrai- 
semblables, que nous n’avions pas prévus, il ne devrait | 
rien nous cotter de les reconnaitve. La vérité, partout 
ott elle se trouve, est loujours bonre a prendre. Les 
pemecipes fondamentaux du catholicisme sont tels que 
los progres'scientifiques les plus considérables peuvent 
se produire en/lui sans porter atteinte asa constitution 
ou ases doctrines. On ne saurait trahir la vérité tradi- | 
lionnelle en ouvrant les yeux a la vérité rationnelle, 
Le mot de cepitulation, que Von emploie quelquefois 
avec Lintention de rendre suspect et odicux tout effort 

“(1) Talia ce temporum cursu incrementa suseipiunt (Scripture 


sacree studia) que vere sint in presidium et gloriam catholicx veri- 
tatis. Enevelique Providentissamus Deus. 


& 
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tendant a la restauration des études bibliques, n’est 
pas applicable au sujet dont on parle. Aucun dogme 
n’est en cause, et l’on ne fait pas de concession & une 
vérité, de quelque ordre qu'elle soit, lorsqu’on la voit et 
qu'on l’accepte. De méme qu'il faudrait flétrir l’homme 
qui, sous prétexte de science, travaillerait & ruiner la 
foi, de méme celui qui, sous couleur de servir la 
foi, travaillerait a dérober en quelque sorte furtivement, 
pour les anéantir, les données certaines de la science, 
serail digne de tout mépris ; et il serait aussi nuisible 
que l’autre, car il compromettrait gravement la cause 
qu'il prétendait servir. D’ailleurs, il ne saurait étre 
‘question’ pour nous d’accepter sans contrdle les conclu- 
sions, méme les plus vraisemblables, de la critique mo- 
derne, mais bien de reprendre, en les éludiant dans l’es- 
prit de la véritable tradition catholique, tous les pro- 
blemes dont une étude approfondie de la Bible doit four- 
nir Ja solution (1). 


*(1\ Ceux qui se demandent avec une certaine anxiété si l’Eney- 


clique Providentissimus Deus ne va pas rendre ce travail plus diffi- 
-cile, ou bien méme si elle ne le défend pas comme attentatoire a 


Vautorité de ’Ecriture, se troublent certainement a tort. L’Eneyeli- 
que ne défend pas, elle recommande, au contraire, d’étudier a la fois 
Vhistoire des textes bibliques et le témoignage de la tradition, le ca- 
ractére propre des différentes parties de l’Ecriture, les procédés sui- 
vis dans leur composition, les nuances parliculieres que présente la 
pensée des écrivains sacrés. Tout cela constilue la vraie critique, a 
laquelle doivent s’exercer principalement ceux qui sont appelés a en- 
seigner I’Kcriture sainte. L’Encyclique réprouve seulement les abus 
d’une critique téméraire qui, sans s’occuper de la tradition autre- 
ment que pour Ja contredire, sadonne a |’examen des Livres saints 
afin d’improviser des hypottréses téméraires au sujet de leur origine, 
et des interprétations compromettantes pour leur autorité. 

De méme, |’Encyclique fait une distinction importante et qui n’a 
peut-étre pas été assez remarquée, entre lenseignement seripturaire 
qui doit étre donné a tous les prétres et celui par lequel on formera 
des professeurs d’Ecriture sainte ou des exégétes chargés de repré- 
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Un point que je n’ai pas trailé directement dans ma 
lecon sur La critique biblique, est la difficulté que pour- 
rait opposer aux conclusions de la science exégétique 
la théorie de l'inerrance absolue de l’Ecriture, La lu- 
miére, dit-on, jaillit de la discussion < peut-élre se 
Kenigoceialls plus stire et plus complete dans un exa- 
men tranquille et patient des difficultés 4 résoudre. Mais 
puisque le probleme a été posé, il semble que ce soit un 
devoir pour quiconque voit le péril auquel une concep- 
tion trop étroite de linerrance biblique pourrait expo- 
ser la foi des personnes éclairées, d’énoncer, duns un 
esprit de parfaite soumission 4 l’autorité de l’Kglise, les 


senter, en face de la critique rationaliste, la science catholique de la 
Bible. Le premier a nécessairement pour texte la Vulgate, inter- 
prétée surtout au point de vue doctrinal et théologique. Le second 
est fondé sur les textes originaux de |’Kcriture étudiés au point de 
vue historique. Rien ne répondrait mieux, semble-t-il, 4 la pensée 
et au désir du Souverain Pontife, que Vinstitution de cours spé- 
ciaux pour la formation des professeurs d’Ecriture sainte dans 
telle ou telle Université catholique ot lon pourrait les organiser plus 
facilement, parce qu’on aurait des maitres capables et de plus gran- 
des ressources pour |’étude. Ces cours, s’adressant & un auditoire 
choisi, Mauraient pas tout a fait le méme objet ni le méme carae- 
tare que ceux quis’adressent au grand nombre : cé seraient des cours 
de langues orientales, hébreu, assyrien, syriaque, ete., et des cours 
d’exégése savante ou les questions dintroduction biblique seraient 
traitées avec plus de développements par leur edté historique, et ot 
les textes originaux de I’Ecriture seraient commentés directement de- 
vant des auditeurs qu’une connaissance suffisante des langues an- 
ciennes aurail mis en état de suivre une telle explication. La protec- 
lion éclairée de Léon XJI ne manquerait certainement pas a ceux 
qui entreprendraient cetle ceuvre dans un esprit de dévouement a 
V’Eglise, de respect pour la tradition, de zele pour le progrés de la 
science catholique. 


ot 
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raisons que l’on peut faire valoir en faveur d'une opi- 
nion plus large. 

La théorie de l'inerrance absolue (1) ne satisfait pas 
lesprit. Un livre absolument vrai, pour tous les temps, 
dans tous les ordres de vérité, n’est pas plus possible 
qu'un triangle carré. Un livre, méme divin, est toujours 
un livre; destiné aux hommes, il est encore et néces- 
sairement un livre humain. Un livre absolument vrai 
pour tous les temps serait, s’il pouvait exister, inintel- 
ligible pour tous les temps. Un livre vrai selon la science 
d’aujourd’huine sera plustout a fait vrai selon Ja science 
de demain. Si tous les hommes portent la marque de leur 
époque, il enestainsi de leurs wuvres, particulicrement 
des ceuvres littéraires, qui refletent, avec l'individualité 
de leurs auteurs, les opinions et les mceurs de l’age ott 
ils ont vécu. Il n’existe pas de symbole contenant, sous 
une forme accessible aux esprits de tous les siécles, 
toute la somme de vérité que les hommes sont et seront 
jamais capables de comprendre. La vérité religieuse 
elle-méme n’a pas été donnée & l’humanilé comme un 


* (1) Au fond et pratiquement, la théorie de linerrance absolue, 
telle qu’on la combat ici, n’est admise par personne. Mais beaucoup 
raisonnent comme s’ils |’admettaient en principe et comme s’il était 
indispensable de Vadmettre. La Bible est aussi vraie qu’un livre 
peut l’étre. Néanmoius elle ne présente pas uniformément l’expres- 
sion exacte et compléte de la vérité sur tous les points qu’elle tou- 
che. La parole divine adressée a tels hommes,dans telles conditions, 
a été dite pour eux ; dans sa forme elleest vraie relativement deux, 
bien qu’elle soit absolument vraie dans sa substance. En face @une 
difficulté réelle, le théologien qui veut y apporter une solution sé- 
rieuse, dit la méme chose que le critique non préoccupé de théolo- 
vie. Tout le monde reconnait, par exemple, que les auteurs bibli- 
ques, en ce qui regarde le systéme du monde, s’expriment confor- 
mément aux apparences, aux conceptions populaires, 4 la science 
du temps. D’ot il suit que leurs énoneés en cette matiére ne sont 
pas nécessairement conformes a la réalité des choses et n’ont qu’une 
vérilé relative. 
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trésor immuable, une sorte de diamant incorruptible, 
destiné & étre Gontemplé successivement par toutes les 
oénérations. La doctrine révélée ressemble plutot & un 
germe précieux qui vit et grandit, substantiellement 
identique & lui-méme sous le développement incessant 
qui est la manifestation et la condition naturelle de son 
existence. Il ne faut donc pas exiger de la Bible que sa 
vérité soiten rapport avec les états successifs dela science 
humaine. La Bible a été ce qu’elle devait étre pour sa- 
lisfaire aux. besoins religieux de ses premiers lecteurs. 
Le rationaliste qui reproche & la Bible de contenir des 
erreurs en matiére de sciences naturelles ou des inexac- 
titudes en matiére d’histoire, se montre injuste a son 


ie} 


égard, et cette injustice ne trouve qu'une excuse insuffi- 
sanle dans l'imprudence avec laquelle nous violentons 
parfois le texte scripturaire pour le mettre d’accord 
avec les données de la science moderne. 

La théorie de l'inerrance absolue semble trop évidem- 


~ment contredite par les faits pour qu’un critique, abor- 


dant l’étude de la Bible sans préoccupation théologique, 
puisse ne pas la rejeter. Dans l’application, cette théo- 
rie aboutit &une contradiction palpable, parce que l’on 
s’en autorise pour déterminer la signification et la por- 
tée des textes ayant d’en examiner critiguement le con- 
tenu (1). 


. 

* (1) Passage a interpréter conformément a la note précédente: 
Il s'agit de savoir si les moindres parties. de l’Kcriture contien- 
nent, sur tous les points qu’elles touchent méme incidemment, le 
maximum de vérité qui a pu ou qui pourra étre jamais connu en ce 
monde par lesprit de l'homme, avec les lumiéres de la nature et de 
la grace. Or il est évident que la vérité de l’Keriture n’a pas ce 
earactére absolu et n’a jamais été comprise de la sorte par la tradi- 
tion. Les livres de l’Ecriture sont adaptés aux conditions historiques 
de leur publication. De ce fait providentiellement nécessaire résulle 
la présence dans la Bible dun élément relatif dont il’ ne faut-ni- 
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Linerrance absolue de la Bible ne parait pas étre 
un article de foi, ni méme une doctrine théologiquement 
certaine. Rien dans les documents scripturaires et tradi- 
tionnels ne prouve que Dieu ait voulu faire aux écrivains 
sacrés, ou mettre dans la Bible une révélation scientifi- 
que ; il n’a pas méme voulu y mettre une révélation re- 
ligieuse complete des Je début et, dans son ensemble, 
adéquate par elle-méme aux besoins de tous les temps. 
La question de savoir en quel sens et dans quelle mesure 
la Bible est vraic, n’a été traitée ex professo ni dans la 
Bible ni dans l’ancienne tradition. Cette question n’exis- 


exagérer ni contester ’importance au point de vue de linterprétation. 
Nous ne devons pas nous croire obligés, comme critiques, de retrouver 
dans chaque endroit de|’Ecriture toute la somme de vérité que l’on est 
capable de connaitre actuellement sur le point qui y est traité, comme 
sila Bible avait été écrite spécialement pour notre époque et comme 
si la science de notre temps était la régle immuable de la vérité. 
L’Encyclique nous prémunit contre cette tendance. In consideratione 
sit primum scriptores sacros, seu verius Spiritum Dei qui per ipsos 
loqguebatur noluisse ista, videlicet intimam rerum adspectabilium 
constitutionem, docere homines, nulli saluti profutura; quare eos, 
potiusquam explorationem naturae recta prosequantur, res ipsas ali- 
quando describere et tractare aut quodam ti'anslationis modo, aut 
sicut communis sermo per ea fercbat tempora... Scriptor sacer... ea 
secutus est quae sensibiliter apparent, seu quae Deus ipse homines 
alloquens ad eorum captum significavit humano more. Le Souverain 
Pontife dit expressément que ce principe n’est pas applicable seule- 
ment aux matiéres de sciences naturelles, mais aussi a l'histoire. 
« Léon XII, écrit un savant jésuite anglais, n’affirme nulle part que 
tous les récits de la Bible soient aussi rigoureusement historiques 
les uns que les autres; mais il déclare que tous les récits qui sont 
vraiment historiques sont historiquement vrais... Admettons (par 
hypothése) qu’Esdras ou un autre rédacteur (du Pentateuque!, en 
agissant comme le supposent les critiques modernes, ait procédé 
conformément 4 une facon courante de parler, et non avec Pintention 
de créer la persuasion erronée que la législation placée dans la bouche 
de Moise était tout entiére et rigoureusement mosaique, l’Encyclique 
nous laisserait libre d’interpréter les textes conformément a cette fagon 
de parler. » P. Herbert Lucas; The Guardian, 25 avril 1894. 
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taitpas pour les auteurs bibliques etles Peres de l’Eglise; 
les théologiens scolastiques ont & peine soupconnée. 
Ni la Bible ni la tradition n’ont pu y faire de réponse 
claire etindiscutable. Mais il est permis de dire que la 
tradition y a fait une réponse qui, pour étre implicite, 
n’en est pas moins significative. Les Peres de lEglise 
et les anciens commentateurs avaient touvé le moyen 
de concilier avec le principe de l’inspiration verbale,des 
interprétations qui nous semblent parfois trés risquées. 
Leurs procédés exégétiques, en partie délaissés aujour- 
W@hui, ne laissent pas d’étre instructifs. Les auteurs 
ecclésiastiques ont traité Ja Bible comme un livre vrai, 
mais vrai 4 condition d’étre interprété. N’esl-ce pas en- 
core le grand argument que l’Kglise catholique oppose 
avec raison au protestantisme. 

La Bible est un livre ancien, un livre écrit par les 
hommes et pour des hommes, dans des temps et des 
milieux étrangers & ce que nous appelons la science. 
Les erreurs de la Bible (1) ne sont pas autre chose que 
Je coté relatif et imparfait d'un livre qui, par cela méme 
qu il était livre, devait avoir un coté relatif et impar- 
fait. Toutes les défectuosités qui nous frappent dans 
l'Ecriture et qui résultent soit des opinions courantes 
de Vantiquité en matiere de cosmologie et de sciences 
naturelles, soit du manque d’informations historiques 
sur les temps primitifs ou trop anciens} soit des procé- 
dés de composition usités dans le milieu ou les Livres 
saints ont été écrits, soit enfin du caractere plus simple 
et plus rudimentaire des croyances religicuses dans les 
iges tres reculés, étaient pour la Bible une condition 
de succes, on pourrait dire une qualité indispensable. 
Kn ce sens, on peut dire que ces imperfections contri- 


(1) Ou plutot ce qu’on appelle ainsi. 
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buaient a rendre la Bible vraie‘pour le temps ot elle 
a paru (1). Cette vérité purement relative ne porte au- 
cun préjudice a la valeur absolue des principes qui sont 
i la base de lenseignement biblique. Concoit-on la ré- 
vélation religieuse complete dés le début? Elle etit été in- 
intelligible. L’imagine-t-on compliqnée d’une révélation 
scientifique dont nul ne se serait apercu avant les temps 
modernes ? Elle ett été en partie inutile. 

On dit, il est vrai, qu'une révélation ‘scientifique n’é- 
tail pas nécessaire pour éviter les erreurs scientifiques, 


(1) « Dieu en parlant aux hommes, a dt employer le langage 
des hommes. Or tout langage humain est imparfait. 11 se compose 
de mots et les mots sont des signes, des images toujours incomple- 
tes de la réalité... Les langues sémitiques sont encore plus impropres 
que les langues ariennes @ rendre toutes les fines nuances de la pensée... 
Le travail de subtile et délicate analyse fait par les philosophes de la 
Gréce dans le domaine intellectuel, travail admirable dont héritérent 
Rome d’abord et ensuite les nations de |’Europe moderne, a man- 
qué aux idiomes des enfants de Sem. Leur métaphysique, leur psy- 
chologie sont presque nulles. La science, dans le sens que nous al- 
tachons aujourd’hui a ce terme, n'existait pas pour eux... Nous som- 
mes arrélés 4 chaque pas, méme quand nous lisons jes auteurs an- 
ciens de méme race que aous .. Combien la difficulté ne s’accroti- 
elle point quand les vieux écrivains dont nous lisons les ceuvres 
ont non seulement écrit en une langue d’un génie différent de la 
notre, Mais ont eu une autre maniére de concevoir et de penser, 
ont vécu d’une tout autre vie et employé des mols semblables 
dans un sens tout différent... Leurs ceuvres sont des fragments dé- 
cousus plutot qu'un tout suivi, une mosaique de documents plutot 
qu'un ensemble enchainé. soudé ou fondu... L’ignorance des. siécles 
passés relativement a l'origine du monde, a sa formation, aux lois 
qui le régissent, était profonde. Actuellement encore que d’obscuri- 
tés et que d’hypothéses ! Que serait-il done arrivé si Dieu, dans pio 
criture, nous avait donné l’énigme de la science ? L’ Ecriture aurait 
été rejelée par tous ces hommes, imbus de leur savoir, parce qu ‘elle 
naurait pas été d’accord.avee leurs réves du moment. La Provi- 
dence a done été sage en mettant le livre de la révélation en dehors 
des opinions changeantes des savants de la terre, et en parlant sur 
ces matiéres la langue du peuple. » Vigouroux, Les Livres saints et 
la critique rationalislé, I, 13-20, 64. 
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parce que l’Ksprit-Saint aurait guidé les écrivains sa- 
crés, de facon que, tout en partageant les idées popu- 
laires sur le systeme du monde, et les habitudes litté- 
raires de leur temps, ils n’auraient jamais risqué une 
assertion contraire a la vérité des choses. Mais il suffit, 
pour savoir a quoi s’en tenir, de regarder le texte bibli- 
que et de voir a quelles échappatoires la théorie de | ’iner- 
rance absolue de |’Ecriture réduirait sur certains points 
notre apologétique. On peut dire, en se placant au point 
de vue de la théologie, que les auteurs bibliques ne se 
sont pas trompés dans les endroits ot nous les prenons 
en défaut, parce qu ils n’ont pas eu l'intention formelle 
d’enseigner comme vrai en soi ce que nous trouvons 
erroné. Mais des que l'on rejette cette explication, lon 
se heurte a des difficultés sans fin. La semaine de la 
création génésiaque sera élernellement réfractaire a la 
géologie ; le firmament ne peut-étre aucunement rem- 
placé par Vespace indéfini, et, d’un bout a l'autre de 
I'Keriture, la terre est supposée réellement immobile 
sous la coupole des cieux. On cherchera toujours en 
vain l’emplacement réel du paradis terrestre et la source 
commune des quatre fleuves. On tourmentera inutile- 
ment les généalogies patriarcales pour faire cadrer la 
chronologie biblique avec les données certaines de I|’as- 
syriologie et de ’égyptologie. On ne fera pas croire ai- 
sément & un lecteur sérieux que Saiil,*au moment oi 
David allait combattre le Philistin, connaissait seule- 
ment le harpiste et non le jeune homme vaillant qui 
était son écuyer, ou bien qu'il voulait, en bon pere de 
famille, prendre des informations sur son futur gendre ; 
etc., etc. Pour chercher dans la Bible trop de vérité, l’on 
s'expose & y trouver beaucoup d’erreurs (1). 

"(1) Les données concernant le systeme du monde, la cosmogo- 
nie, la géographie du paradis terrestre, sont en rapport avec la 
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L'inspiration des Ecritures est A concevoir comme un 
concours divin dont le but a été de préparer a I'Kglise 
une sorte de répertoire pour Venseignement religieux 
et moral. Ce concours échappe a notre analyse, comme 
toutes les opérations divines dans l'ordre naturel ou 
dans l’ordre surnature]. Mais on peut affirmer, sans 
crainte de se tromper, que ce concours spécial a préve- 
nu et enveloppé toute l’activité des écrivains sacrés, de 
telle sorte qu'il est impossible de discerner dans leurs 
j@uvres ce qui vient uniquement de Dieu et ce qui vient 
uniquement de l’homme. Tout vient a la fois de Pun et 


science du temps. Les généalogies patriarcales sont une sorte de 
chaine a laquelle les écrivains bibliques ont rattaché ce qu’ils sa- 
vaient de l’antiquité préhistorique et qui sert principalement a mon- 
trer la continuité de laction providentielle dans Vhistoire de Vhu- 
manité.. Le livre de Samuel] contient deux relations concernant les 
premiers rapports de David et de Saiil. Le dernier rédacteur n’a pas 
jugé a propos de préférer l’une a l’autre : était-il obligé de se pro- 
noncer sur Ja valeur de ses documents ? I] est vrai pourtant que l'une 
de ces relations peut étre plus exacie que l'autre au point de vue 
historique. La lettre d’Elie exprime, dans le langage du Chroniqueur, 
ce que les prophétes ont pensé de la conduite du roi Joram ; la cir- 


- constance de la lettre envoyée encadre la legon qu’a voulu donner 


Vhistorien. I] faut en dire autant dela mention de Salmanasar dans 
le livre de Tobie, du nom attribué au roi de Ninive dans le livre de 
Judith, du titre et de la généalogie de Balthasar dans le livre de 
Daniel. Ce sont des données.vagues que les auteurs sacrés ont pu, 
d’ailleurs, emprunter en partie a la tradition et dontils n’avaient pas a 
faire autrement la critique. D’une maniére générale, les trois premiers 
évangélistes n’attachent que peu d’importance a |’enchatnement histo- 
rique des faits. Job, les Psaumes, |'Ecclésiaste ne contredisent pas doc- 
trinalement |’enseignement des livres plus récents ; ils correspondenta 
un degré moins élevé de la révélation divine. L’imminence du régne 
messianique était un effet de perspective qui avail ses raisons provi- 
dentielles et psychologiques. L'homme rapproche de lui l’objet de son 
espoir .et. ila. besoin, pour agir, de le voir tout prés. La foi des 
prophetes et des apdtres n’embrassait pas pour cela une illusion, 
bien que les contours matériels et flottants de leurs espérances, si 
l'on peut s’exprimer ainsi, ne se soient pas réalisés. 
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de l’aulre. Les vérilés religieuses et morales, objet pro- 
pre de la révélation, apparaissent dans l’Ecriture telles 
que les écrivains bibliques ont été capables de les con- 
cevoir. D’autre part, on n'imagine pas quil puisse y 
avoir, dans un livre inspiré, tel ou tel élément resté en 
dehors de l’influence divine, qui, selon la doctrine tra- 
ditionnelle, atteint le livre comme livre, et !’atteint 
tout entier. Cette influence atteint méme d'une certaine 
maniire les imperfections que l’on qualifie d’erreurs et 
qui n'‘étaient point telles au jugement des écrivains sa- 
crés et de leurs premiers lecteurs. 

Ce qu’on appelle erreur n’est pas d’ordinaire un élé- 
ment séparé de ce qui est pour nous vérité. Les deux 
éléments ne sont méme pas toujours facilement sépa- 
rables dans la pensée des écrivains bibliques et dans 
leurs livres. Ils peuvent étre séparés et ils le sont tou- 
jours plus ou moins dans le commentaire ecclésiastique, 
ot l’on applique aux besoins des temps les principes de 
la révélation biblique, et ot l’on est obligé de la déga- 
ger du moule ancien qui l’a d’abord enfermée. La ou 
les Peres cherchaient quelque sens mystique permet-. 
tant de trouver l’édification dans des difficultés qwil 
n’était point alors nécessaire d’expliquer a fond, l’exé- 
gese critique découvre certaines libertés de rédaction 
qui ne sont pas dans nos habitudes modernes, mais qui 
étaient dans celles des écrivains bibliques et en vertu 
desquelles ils ont pu énoncer telle donnée moins stire 
ou hypothétique, telle combinaison de faits, artificielle 
et non historique, sans avertir expressément le lecteur. 
La Bible reste vraie, comme le croyaient les Peres, 
vraie, & condition d’étre interprétée. 

La Bible est vraie, mais l’Eglise est infaillible. Un 


livre siveai qu’il soit, ne peut s'interpréter lui-méme, 


A 


se proportionner a état intellectuel, moral, social des 


~ 
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temps pour lesquels il n’a pas élé écrit. Voila pourquoi 
le commentaire ecclésiastique a varié de caraclere et 
de forme suivant les différentes époques. Il a besoin 
d’étre toujours nouveau, tandis que la Bible est obligée 
de rester ce quelle est. Le commentaire historique ne 
détruit pas le commentaire traditionnel de la Bible ; il 
en vérifie simplement les bases. Ce que le progres de la 
science scripturaire parait enlever au prestige de l’Kcri- 
ture manifeste la nécessité du magistere ecclésiastique. 
La critique fait ainsi l’apologie de I’Kglise contre les 
sectes fondées sur |’autorilé de la Bible seule. 

Les conclusions du présent article peuvent se résumer 
en quelques mots : 

La question biblique n’est pas uniquement une ques- 
tion de théologie (1); elle consiste principalement asavoir 
dans quelle mesure les résultats de la critique moderne 
modifient les opinions recues touchant la composition 
et l’interprétation historique des Livres saints. La meil- 
leure facon de Ja résoudre serait de reprendre et de re- 
viser, au point de vue catholique, tout le travail de 
Vexégese indépendante (2). Le dogme chrétien et la 
saine théologie laissent aux savants toute la liberté 
dont ils ont besoin a cet effet. 

Une interprétation trop étroite du dogme de l'inspira- 
tion pourrait étre un obstacle sérieux au progres de la 
science catholique. Mais la théorie de Vinerrance ab- 
solue (3) de Ja Bible ne s’offre pas &@ nous comme un 


(1) La question théologique est maintenant résolue par I’Ency- 
clique Providentissimus Deus. 
(2) Hos autem ipsos (qui ad sacras Litteras profitendas designan- 


_tur) doctiores esse oportet atque exercitatiores in vera arlis critic 


disciplina. Encyclique Providentissimus Deus. 
*(3) Dans le sens indiqué plus haut et qui ferait de la Bible une 
série de propositions ayant toutes la méme valeur de vérilé pleine, 
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dogme nicomme une doctrine liée nécessairement au 
dogme. 

La vérité des Ecritures et une yvérité que l’on peut 
dire, & certains égards, économique. Kile est coordon- 
née a l'infaillibilité de IKglise qui l’interpréte. La 
forme sous laquelle cette vérité a été présentée d’abord 
implique, relativemenl & nous, beaucoup d’imperfec- 
lions que Von peut, au point de vue de la science 
moderne, qualifier d’erreurs, mais, qui, n’étant pas l’ob- 


jet de l’enseignement révélé ccntenu dans la Bible (1), 
jouissent au point de vue théologique, d’une sorte de 


vérilé proporuonnelle, comme condition inévitable de 
la révélation dans les temps bibliques (2) 

Ces opinions n’ont, au fond, rien de nouveau. A 
l'heure actuelle, beaucoup les concoivent telles qu'on 
vient de les lire et préferent laisser & autrui le soin de 
Jes exprimer en public. Mais une parole sincere ct pa- 
cifique a Loujours le droit de se faire entendre : tous 
sont 4 méme d’en faire leur profit sielle est bonne, et il 
est facile de la corriger en ce quelle peut avoir de dé- 
feclucux, 


constante et immédiatement adaplée & tous Yes états de la science 
humaine. 

*(1) Ni de Venseignement biblique en général. Les npc icenens 
dont il s’agit tiennent a l’écorce de l’enseignement, non & la subs- 
tance, bien que les deux éléments ne soient pas toujours faciles A 
distinguer, La notion de économie biblique a été remarquablement 
trailée par un théologien catholique anglais dans le Tablet, 28 avril, 
5, 12 et 19 mai 1894, 

“(2) Nefas omnino fuerit, aut inspirationem ad aliquas tantum sa- 
cre Scripture partes coangustare, aut concedere sacrum ipsum er- 
rasse ductorem. Kneyclique supr. cit. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE: THE 
TWO STAGES OF THEIR 
INTER-RELATION. 


HE Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, addressed by the 
Holy Father last December to the Bishops throughout 

tie Catholic world, with a view to reorganising the study of 
‘Scripture chiefly in the seminaries, and reaffirming the 
Church’s traditional teaching respecting the Divine Author-~ 
ship, Plenary Inspiration and Inerrancy of Holy Writ, has 
drawn renewed attention to a subject which anyhow, here in 
England, is always and increasingly with us—the complicated, 
difficult, unavoidable subject of the Bible, of the Bible and 
the Church, of the Bible in the Church. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that not even the Encyclical itself, with all its range and 
authority, could enter, or indeed intend to enter, into all the 
many important previous, and permanent, and _ secondary 
questions, assumptions and applications which its own prin- 
ciples open out. And so much of this Bible question is a 
mixed one—is so much one for scholars and historians as well 
as theologians—that it may perhaps not ill-become me, all lay- 
student though I be, if, with a careful attention to the 
Encyclical throughout, I attempt some account of the specifi- 
cally Catholic conception of the Bible, and as to how and 
where within the Catholic system I conceive we ought to 
locate the different branches of Biblical research.* I will do 
my best to give, theologically, but the common or at least 
approved teaching; and critically, but such conclusions as 
would appear to be reasonably certain, and as have already 
gained appreciable Catholic support. I hope to succeed in 
helping on these important questions which have engaged 
my close attention for many a year, by simply exhibiting, in 
due sequence and proportion, facts and principles generally 


* J have striven hard nowhere to exceed the bounds of a loyal interpreta- 
tion of a document which, especially in its doctrinal portions, claims the 
docility and obedience of us all. And this especially in view of the attacks, 
in part unmeasured and unmannerly, which the Encyclical’s transparent love 
of Scripture and of souls ought surely to have moderated. 
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admitted, but often only piecemeal, and without due attention 
to inter-relation and relative importance. I am profoundly 
convinced that it is only in a duly proportioned and consistent 
adherence to Catholic principles and analogies—the Catholic 
system, the whole Catholic system, and nothing but the Catho- 
lic system—that a satisfactory solution of the difficulties of 
the subject will be found. Hence I would propose that each 
step and stage of the inquiry be read in the light of all the 
others, and that the whole be taken but as so much material 
for the criticism and judgment of the Catholic Church. 

As the basis of the two following articles, I propose to 
show first, how all human apprehension of things both human 
and divine, whether in the form of Faith or of Reason, ever 
must and does grow and move on towards comprehension 
without ever reaching it; and next, that Reason, which neces- 
sarily begins with assumptions, as necessarily ends in Faith, 
and that both Faith and Reason begin and end with moral 
dispositions and moral acts and truths. I will go on to show 
that the apprehensions of Faith, ever growing by development 
of doctrine, and the apprehensions of Reason, ever growing by 
the accumulation of its materials and the perfecting of its 
methods, have in Biblical, as in other theological sciences, 
each a large domain already mapped out for the characteristic 
activities of each; and this, by the very necessities and obliga- 
tions of the Catholic position. For that, though man’s very 
Creation would seem to involve Revelation, indeed the Incarna- 
tion, and the latter to necessarily involve its extension—the 
Church ; yet neither Revelation nor the Incarnation nor the 
Church necessarily involve the Bible as such, but only as 
containing certain documents of human authority. Now 
this human authority has to be established by human, his- 
torical means and methods—our first stage. The free act of — 
Faith, acting, under the illumination and impulsion of grace, 
upon this and other cumulative evidence, brings us to the 
divine authority of the Church. And by the Church alone we 
are then conclusively taught the existence, nature, and range of 
the divine authority of the Bible—certain truths and facts 
above and additional to the legitimate operations and con- 
clusions of Reason. For at this, our second stage, Reason is 
still busy—busy with that local and temporal adaptation of 
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the divine Message, which Faith agrees with Reason in finding 
throughout the Bible, whilst Faith alone can with certainty 
everywhere find and define the divine Message itself. 

At each stage there is Faith: in the first, pure Theism ; in 
the second, Catholicism. At each stage there is Reason: in 
the first, leading up to Faith; in the second, transcended by 
it. At each stage as elsewhere Faith remains Faith and grows, 
Reason remains Reason and grows too. They are Mary and 
Martha involving, stimulating, supplementing one another. 

The first two articles will consider the Bible gud human 
document, previous to belief in the Church; the third will 
consider it gud divine library, received as such from the hands 
of the Church. 


I. 


1. I begin with our highest doctrine, pushed to its legitimate 
limit, and that not on the part of the modern mind, so liable 
to extremes of all kinds, but on the part of the traditional 
teaching of our theologians—based upon the clearest utter- 
ances of Scripture, the Fathers, and Reason, and contained in 
every manual of theology: I mean the incomprehensibleness 
and ineffableness of God for all but Himself, both here and 
hereafter. 


Dr. M. Scheeben, in his highly authorised “ Dogmatik” (Freiburg 
1873s.), tells us, vol. i. p. 571, how that the doctrine that “God is, for 
all beings beside Himself, absolutely unfathomable and incomprehensible, 
and this even supernaturally and in the immediate vision of God, is de 
fide.” Specially in consequence of the profession of Faith Firmiter of the 
fourth Lateran Council (a.p. 1215) in which God is declared incompre- 
hensible as absolutely as immense and omnipotent ; repeated by the 
Vatican Council, sess. 3, c.1. And further that “the expression incom- 
prehensibilis has at all times been so uniformly understood in this 
absolute sense, as to render the apparent exception of single theologians, 
such as Thomassin, in favour of the soul of Christ very suspect, and, in 
any case, to but strengthen the rule fcr all mere creatures.” And, on 
p. 573, he tells us that “ God is inexpressible first in this sense that the 
knowledge to be expressed is never and nowhere an exhaustive one, and 
all the more for man in this life, the further his knowledge of God is 
removed from—we will not say an exhaustive knowledge, but even from 
one which in its degree would give Him as He is in Himself” ; and that 
this is de fide. And that, secondly, ‘ God is inexpressible also in this 
sense that the finite mind is incapable, whether with or without signs, of 
giving such an expression to the highest knowledge of God of which it is 
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capable, i.e., the intuitive, as to be capable of imparting it to other 
minds”; and that this is as certain as God’s invisibleness. And that, 
thirdly, “it is highly probable that God is ineffable also in this sense, 
that the blessed in the direct vision of His essence are incapable of 
giving internal expression, even for themselves alone, to their knowledge, 
a thing possible'and natural in the case of all other acts of cognition. 
According to this view God appears ineffable to the point of being 
incapable of being expressed as He is in Himself, we will not say 
adequately, but at all. This is the doctrine of many of the older 
Thomists, and again of Borgianelli. It pushes to its extreme con- 
sequence the conception that the Infinite is incapable of having a 
homogeneous representation in the Finite, which would so express and 
represent the Infinite as it is in itself. And, again, it insists that the 
mind, in the vision of God, is so borne by God and sunk in Him, that it 
is incapable of enclosing and expressing its vision by an idea—in a 
manner similar though not identical to that in which the soul, even here 
below, becomes speechless when face to face with some overwhelming 
spectacle, and, entirely absorbed by the impression, is incapable of so 
mastering what it sees as to strive or even be able to fix it in definite 
ideas.” 

Identical teaching will be found in the Jesuit Fr. Hurter’s “ Theologize 
Dogmaticee Compendium,” ed. 1893, vol. ii. pp. 14-20. He tells us how 
Thomassin, the great French seventeenth century Oratorian, in his * De 
Deo,” vi. 19, “ inculcates well, with regard to this complex question, that 
we ought to be mindful that the very incomprehensibleness of God is 
itself incomprehensible.” He quotes St. Augustine, who will have it 
that God is even more ineffable than He is incomprehensible, and who 
says (“De Trinit.,” vii. 4): “God is more truly thought than He is 
expressed, and He more truly is than He is thought”; and St. Gregory 
the Great, who writes (“ Mor.,” 1. 20, c. 32, n. 62): ‘ Well-nigh all indeed 
that is said of God is already unworthy of Him for the very reason that 
it could be said,” 


And next I would point out that it is just this absolute 
incomprehensibility which gives room for a continuous appre- 
hension on and on, ever fresh and ever new, of the one inex- 
haustible God ; and this, not only here but ‘even, indeed still 
more hereafter. 

As Leibniz has it : * 


Our supreme felicity (by whatever beatific vision or knowledge of 
God it be accompanied) can never be full, bevause God being infinite, He 
can never be entirely known, Hence our happiness will never consist in 
an exhaustive enjoyment in which there would be nothing left to desire 
and which would stupify our mind, but in a perpetual progress to new 
pleasures and to new perfections. 


* “Philosophische Schriften,” ed. Gerhardt, v. vi. p. 606. 
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Scripture gives us both aspects when, in Ecclesiasticus, 
ch. xxiv., v. 29, it tells us: ‘‘They that drink me, shall yet 
thirst,” and, in St. John, ch. iv. v. 18, it gives our Lord’s 
words : ‘“‘ He that shall drink of the water that I will give him, 
shall not thirst for ever.” Or as St. Irenzous says : * 


Among the things we find in Scripture—since all Scripture is spiritual— 
some things indeed we understand according to the grace of God, but 
other things are left to the knowledge of God; and this not only in this 
life, but also in the world to come, so that God may teach for ever, and 
man may throughout learn from God..... For Faith in our Teacher 
endures firm for ever .... so that we may love Him truly for ever, 
because He alone is the Father; and may hope continually to receive 
more and to learn from God, because He is good and possesses unlimited 
riches, a Kingdom without end, and a teaching which is immeasurable. 


And Dr. Hettingert adds well : 


In the life of time, the contrasts of activity and rest, of desire and 
possession are separate; here they are conjoined: the Blessed are ever 
desiring, ever receiving, ever striving, ever possessing; they ever are 
blessed and ever becoming blessed. 


And finally, whilst holding with all philosophers that acts 
of the understanding are the necessary antecedents and con- 
dition of acts of the will, and with all theologians that one of 
the essential constituents of the soul’s action and joy in 
heaven, its vision, is intellectual—I would take sides with the 
Scotists and the many other highly authorised theologians who 
make the soul’s culminating action and happiness to consist 
specifically in acts of the will, of love consequent upon the 
sight.t In this case, the supreme perfection of the creature, 
which Lessius holds § to consist chiefly in the vision, would be 
identical with the supreme honour of God, which, according to 
him, consists chiefly in the love: the soul’s supreme perfection 
and happiness would reside in the will and would be moral. 
I would say with Bossuet : || 

True and perfect knowledge is a source of love; and, inversely, we 


know God truly when we love Him: a speculative and simply curious 
knowledge is not that knowledge in which Christ declares that eternal 


SA dva Her, slate C26, Deo. 

+ Apologie des christenthums, 1869, ii. 2, p. 284. 

+ See Ripalda, ‘‘ De Ente Supernaturali,” ed. 1666, v. iii. pp. 350, 358, 362. 
“De Summo Bono,” |. ii. c. 6. 

|| “Méditations,” ii%. p. 27% 
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life consists. The devils know God in this manner, and their knowledge 
but produces their pride and their condemnation, .... The more we 
advance in the knowledge of God, the more we see, as it were, that we 
know nothing that would be worthy of Him ; and, by transcending all 
that we have ever thought of Him or could think of Him throughout 
eternity, we praise Him in his incomprehensible truth ; and we lose our- 
selves in this praise, and we try to make up by loving for what is wanting 
to our knowledge. 

Yes, an eternal vision; but one that, if it be beatific, if it 
move to delight, surely first moves to love as well and even 
more. So would moral acts be rewarded by being given “ the 
glory of going on and still to be” supreme; so would an in- 
definitely increased and intuitive and indefectible knowledge 
but lead to an immense expansion of the powers of love, and 
the will, and the moral nature, paramount there as here. 
Christianity, depend upon it, is not a deferred intellectualism, 
and the order of value and dignity between our faculties— 
heighten and deepen these faculties as you will—will be pre- 
served by the God Whose grace does not destroy nature but 
perfects it, and Who has Himself revealed to us that He has 
made us in His own likeness and that He Himself is Love. 

2. Now these three characteristics of the Creator and of our 
knowledge of Him: incomprehensibility, indefinite apprehen- 
sibleness, and the supremacy of the ethical, we find them in 
their degree in all creatures and in our knowledge of them. 
And as the creature observed or the creature observing rise in 
the scale of truly living life—in proportion to their approxima- 
tion to the Creator—in the same proportion does this object of 
knowledge, and does the knowledge itself participate in those 
characteristics of the Lord and giver of Life. Conceive of 
anything as exhaustively comprehensible, or again, as not 
indefinitely knowable, or finally, as not involving or leading at 
its best and highest to moral questions and to moral acts, and 
you have discrowned life and ruined science. Here is the 
point where Faith and Science are not only supplementary but 
alike ; here it is that the true temper and implications of Faith 
can alone discipline the mind’s untempered desires and save 
them from swinging from the comprehension of Hegel back to 
the agnosticism of Herbert Spencer. Faith alone can keep us 
moving on and on, and up and up, in constant growth and 
movement, the will ever transcending the understanding, and 
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the fuller objects and the supreme object of both will and 
understanding ever seen and felt to transcend both. 

And the history of souls at all times, and of science especially 
since its new birth at the Renaissance, have ever been but an 
ever-deepening commentary on these truths. Copernicus, and 
Galileo and the first telescope, and Kepler, with such dates as 
1543, 1610, 1618; the first microscope, with such dates as 
1590 and 1621; Geology, with no date of importance earlier 
than the forties of last century—what a tardy expansion, at 
first painful, then delightful, do they not represent of our 
conceptions regarding the most elementary objects of sense 
which have been above our heads, beneath our feet, in every 
drop of water, ever since our human race began! And so 
also with historical method and discovery : the history of the 
immemorial Hast, of Greece and of Rome, of the ancient 
philosophies and heathen religions has greatly gained, even 
during the last sixty years, in depth and accuracy and range. 
And so, in its own way, with the spiritual life: a Tauler 
appears and causes whole audiences to faint away under the 
intensity of the apprehension he awakens of the circumambient 
world unseen, so fully believed but so dimly apprehended 
throughout the life-time of the many ; and a St. Catherine of 
Genoa gives theologians much to do in explaining and finding 
room for the fresh materials which her close contact with the 
hidden realities brings to their science. And so, indeed, in 
its own peculiar fashion and degree, even with doctrine and 
dogma: there is there a growth and development as remarkable 
as is the identity of principle and idea and moral personality 
underlying all. Some such tardy and intermittent awakening, 
some such startling novelty we shall then be prepared to find 
in Biblical science also, in so far as it has affinity with the 
natural and purely historical sciences, and is not occupied with 
the dogmatic or devotional facts and meaning of the Books ; 
and this development of doctrine and dogma, we shall expect 
to find in the Bible itself. 

3. Now all this, if, normally and in the long run, it but adds 
to the depth and breadth of our conceptions of even the least 
constituents of this ‘‘ wide, wide world,” and, still more, of the 
world’s great Maker, is also but too capable of, accidentally 
but frequently, confusing and upsetting the very convictions 

A 2 
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which it should but widen and confirm. And yet it is these 
pre- and trans-scientific convictions which are the very salt of 
all true life, of the life of science itself, and the true measure 
of the true depth and dignity of a period. As the largely 
sceptical Dr. R. Eucken strikingly says of the world of culture 
characteristic of our time : * 


The world of culture shows throughout its entire extent a peculiar 
contrast, a junction of overflowing riches and painful poverty. Here, 
brilliant achievements in the scientific and technical conquest of sur- 
rounding nature, in the historic reconstruction of all that mankind has 
ever done or experienced, in the apt organisation of existing forces with 
a view to common action; there, complete uncertainty, indeed the lack 
of all that concerns first principles, comprehensive convictions, creative 
ideas; in the former, the present gigantically superior to all previous 
times, in the latter, poorer, emptier than any epoch within the memory 
of history. 


Less than ever then must we look to the world for life’s 
dynamics; less than ever should we be dazzled by life’s 
mechanics which are all the world has to give: the former, 
even alone, are what makes life worth living; the latter, if 
alone, are but a brilliant barbarism. 

And there is always some danger of our losing the greater 
by too eagerly seeking after the lesser, because of the strain 
and cost of keeping intellectual self-control and, with it, that 
‘* Faith which comes” in part ‘‘ from self-control.” And this 
will be so specially in times of change in the direction of 
men’s observation and in the furniture of their imagination. 
As Cardinal Newman says :T 


Few men have that power of mind which may hold fast and firmly a 
variety of thoughts. We ridicule “men of one idea,” but a great many 
of us are born to be such, and we should be happier, if we knew it. To 
most men argument makes the point in hand only more doubtful, and 
considerably less impassive. After all, man is not a reasoning animal; 
he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal. He is influenced 
by what is direct and precise. 


4, And yet, if to give to Science the things that are of 
Science, and to Faith the things that are of Faith, is a task and 
duty neglected by the many, and but imperfectly accomplished 


* “Die Weltanschauungen der grossen Denker,” 1890, p. 1. 
+ “Discussions and Arguments,” 1893, p. 294. 
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by all but a very few—the number of those who realise the 
importance of this harmony and reconciliation is growing both 
within and without the Church. Lessing, indeed, could still 
write as though the actual alternative lay between truth and 
stagnation, and movement aud error. For he says: ‘If God 
held enclosed in His right hand all truth, and in His left 
hand the ever active longing for truth, but with the con- 
comitant of erring always and for ever, and if He were to say 
to me: ‘Choose!’ I would humbly cast myself into this His 
left hand and would say: ‘ Father, give me this! truth pure 
and simple is for Thee alone.” Even Emil Scherer could, 
thirty years ago, go so far as to exclaim: ‘‘ Certainty—terrible 
word!” But the younger generation around us now is largely 
finding noble utterance for a fuller and a truer creed. Wit- 
ness Professor Butcher, the Greek scholar, who tells us :* 


It is in the confluence of the Hellenic stream of thought with the 
waters that flow from Hebrew sources that the main direction of the 
world’s progress is to be sought. The two tendencies summed up in the 
words Hebraism and Hellenism are often regarded as opposing and irre- 
concileable forces ; and, indeed, it is only in a few rarely gifted individuals 
that these principles have been perfectly harmonised. Yet harmonised 
they can and must be. How to do sois one of the problems of modern 
civilisation; how we are to unite the dominant Hebrew idea of a divine 
law of righteousness and of a supreme spiritual faculty with the Hellenic 
conception of human energies, manifold and expansive, each of which 
claims for itself unimpeded play ; how life may gain unity without in- 
curring the reproach of onesidedness ; how, in a word, religion may he 
combined with culture. 


Witness Mr. Claude Montefiore, that distinguished Jewish 
scholar, so hypercritical in much, so nobly full of Christian 
sympathies in more, who thus concludes a lecture on Hebrew 
and Greek Ideas of Providence and Retribution :t 


We have listened to many noble passages, both from Hebrew and 
Hellenic lips. We listen to them reverently and accept them gladly for 
what they are worth—palliatives, but not solutions; suggestive hints, 
but not complete explanations. If, indeed, the great problem were 
explained, where would be the need of Faith? andif Faith lost its need or 
its difficulty, it would lose its glory. But whatever may be the knowledge 
of the angels or of ourselves in another world, in this life the faith which 


* « Some Aspects of the Greek Genius,” 1891. 
+ Jewish Quarterly, vol. v. p. 589. 
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“throws itself without reserve into the arms of God,” is surely one of the 
most glorious of the varied capacities and endowments of man. As, the 
more vividly the problem is realised, the more vivid must be the faith 
which can yet believe, so of our own private sorrows and disappointments, 
which on the old view may seem undeserved, or on a higher view may 
seem needless or wanton, we may also struggle to prove that the greater 
the blow or the keener the sorrow the deeper the purification, the more 
single and devoted the will to which the suffering and the sorrow may 
lead. 


Witness, finally, among Catholics, such vivid apprehension of 
the spaciousness, the movement and growth, the warmth and 
assimilating power of the true genius of Christianity and of 
the Church, as is to be found throughout the remarkable 
books of M. Ollé-Laprune,* and the astonishingly living pages 
of M. Maurice Blondel’s fine book, “1’Action.” t 


ib G 


1. Now our first discrimination in our special subject had 
best be that between Revelation and the Church-—Inspiration 
or assistance to speak on the one hand, and Scripture—Inspir- 
ation to write on the other hand. We cannot well conceive of 
God making rational minds, requiring the Infinite and yet 
‘‘cabined and failing for breath” in the finite, and not reveal- 
jing Himself to them. And how grand is the Franciscan idea 

of not only Revelation but the Incarnation also being indepen- 

dent of the Fall and of Redemption, so that, even if the Fall 

_had never been, God would still have become Man, would still 

‘have mercifully met us half-way! And this necessary 
Revelation and Incarnation—necessary, that is, as a conse- 
‘quence of free creation—-we cannot well conceive of them 
without a home or an instrument of propagation, without 
that ‘‘ extension of the Incarnation,’ the Church. But we can 
well conceive of Revelation as given and maintained without 
Scripture. 


* “La Certitude Morale,” 1880 ; ‘La Philosophie et les Temps Présents,” 
1890; ‘“‘Les Sources de la Paix Intellectuelle,” 1893; “Le Prix dila Vie,” 
1894. Paris, Berlin. 

+ Paris: Alcan. 1893. 

+ See the very interesting account in Dr. Westcott’s “ Epistles of St. John,” 


second edition, pp. 283-328 ; and Mgr. Gay’s “ De la Vie et dis Vertus Chré- 
tiennes.” Three vols. Paris: Oudin. 
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2. As a matter of fact and of history, the communication of 
Revelation by God to its minister was, of course, always mental, 
and never by writing; nor would it be easy, perhaps even 
possible, to find, even in the Old Testament, examples of 
Revelation being in the first instance communicated in writing 
by its ministers to their audiences. As to the New Testa- 
ment, we find in St. Paul’s Epistles continual proofs that they 
are but occasional and complementary to his systematic oral 
teaching, which latter would extend over weeks and months 
and years. ‘‘ Faith cometh by hearing,” he says himself.* 
Indeed, we know that our Lord Himself communicated the 
Christian, the final Revelation by word of mouth alone, and 
never ordered anything to be written down, nor any already 
existing writings to be read. Again and again He says to the 
Apostles, “ teach,” and to all others, ‘ hear”; nowhere does 
He say, “ write,” nowhere, “read.” Now this is a far-reaching 
fact, which the best modern Protestant scholarship fully accepts. 
Our Lord’s words in John v. 39, which alone would seem to 
militate against it, and which our Rheims New Testament still 
gives as: ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,” are now more properly trans- 
lated, both in the English Protestant Revised Version, and in 
the German critical translation of Dr. Weizsiicker: ‘‘ Ye 
search the Scriptures.” And Bishop Westcott in England, 
Professor Godet in Switzerland, and Drs. Meyer and B. Weiss 
and H. Holtzmann and others in Germany, all agree with 
Catholic scholars to the Indicative rendering as against the 
Imperative. And, again, these same authors (Meyer excepted) 
agree that the following words, “for you think in them to 
have eternal life,” necessarily involve some contrast to the true, 
our Lord’s own, thinking. 

3. And as to the principle involved in these facts, we have 
an admirable vindication of the Catholic position by so impar- 
tial, indeed so largely destructive, a Protestant critic as Lessing, 
who, already in 1778, lays down, amongst others, the following 
propositions :f 

(5) Religion existed before there was a Bible. Of course, a revealed 
Religion cannot exist before it has been revealed. Butit can exist before 
being written down. 


* Rom. x. 17. 
+ Lessing’s “‘ Werke,” ed. 1874, vol. x. pp. 111-116. 
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(6) Christianity existed before Evangelists and Apostles had written. 
An appreciable time passed before the first of them wrote; and a very 
considerable time before the whole Canon was established. 

(7) However much then may depend on these writings, the whole 
truth of the Christian religion cannot possibly depend on them. I 
mean, the religion of the Old and New Testaments is thinkable without 
these books. Indeed, I do not know that any orthodox Protestant has 
maintained that religion was first revealed in or by one of these books. 

Rather is it admitted by all learned and thinking theologians that in 
these books Revelation has been preserved only occasionally, and more or 
less of it at various times. This more or less, must have been true 
before it was thus occasionally preserved in writing, and is it to be now 
looked upon as true simply because it has been preserved in writing ? 

(8) If there was a time when the Christian religion was already so 
widely propagated, in which it had already mastered so many souls, and 
in which, notwithstanding, not a letter was as yet recorded of that which 
has come down to us ; then it must also be possible that all that has 
been written by Evangelists and Apostles should again be lost, and that, 
all the same, the religion taught by them should continue to exist. 


And again on a later occasion :* 


(15) Hither we must accept nothing, absolutely nothing, of the Christian 
religion on historical grounds, or we must also accept this, that at all 
times there has existed an authentic rule of Faith, (20) which derived 
its credibility from itself, (21) which alone was the incontestable test of 
orthodoxy, (22) to which all heretics had first to assent, before the Church 
deigned to argue with them concerning doctrines of Faith from Scripture ; 
(23) in a word, a rule of Faith, together with which the Scriptures were 
everything, without which they were nothing. 


And we have recently had Mr. Gore, in his essay in “ Lux 
Mundi,” telling us:t+ “It is, we may perhaps say, becoming 
more and more difficult to believe in the Bible without believing 
in the Church ?” t 

We cannot then well think of Revelation without Inspira- 
tion, or some kind of assistance to speak—without the Church ; 
but we can perfectly think of it as continuing to the end with- 
out Inspiration to write—without the Bible. 


* Lessing’s “ Werke,” ed. 1825, vol. vii. p. 4. 
| Twelfth edition, p. 248. 
{ See also the third of the eighth Theses of the quite recent “ Declaration 


on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture,” of the eighteen High Church clergy- 
men, published by Parker. ! 5 8 urch Clergy, 
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ITI. 


1. Now Scripture which need not have been, has been : 
copiosa apud eum redemptio: we have got both the necessary 
Church and the contingent Bible, beautiful and great. What 
are the relations between the two? These relations are two- 
fold, and it is of primary importance to keep these two sets of 
relations carefully distinct. The Church rests in part upon 
the Bible, as containing certain documents of at least human 
authority with regard to certain limited, specific questions of 
fact ; the Bible, as a library of Divine, Inspired, Inerrant books, 
rests, in strict logic, entirely upon the Church. 

I will, in this first article, deal exclusively with the first 
set of relations, and especially with the central facts of our 
Lord’s life as recorded in the Gospels, and hence with the 
historic credibility and correctness of these Gospel records on 
at least these particular points.* But here we must carefully 
note four things : 

(1) There is no question as yet of Inspiration or Inerrancy ; 
no question of detailed harmonisation. As the Encyclical 
says :T 


Since the divine and infallible magisteriwm of the Church rests also 
on the authority of holy Scripture, the first thing to be done is to vindi- 
date the trustworthiness of the Scripture records at least as human docu- 
ments, from which can clearly be proved, as from primitive and authentic 
testimony, the Divinity and the Mission of Christ our Lord, the in- 
stitution of a hierarchical Church and the primacy of Peter and his 


successors. 


Or, as Fr. Hurter says : { 


Here we are not treating of the Inspiration of the Gospels, which can 
be learnt only from Revelation, the existence of which we have not yet 
proved, but of their genuineness, that is, that they are really written by 
those whose names they bear, and not merely falsely ascribed to them. 
We are treating—a point of even greater moment— of their authenticity, 


* The double relation between the Old and New Testaments, forwards in 
the types and prophecies of the Old Testament, and backwards in our Lord’s 
and the evangelist’s references to the Old Testament have also, in part, their 
logical place in this first stage. I will consider them, together with the Old 
Testament generally, in my second article, 

+ Tablet, Jan. 6, 1894, p. 9. 

+ Op. cit., vol. i. pp. 33, 34. 

§ For, even if the Gospels were the work of other authors, they might still 
be worthy of credence, and this would clearly suflice for our present purpose. 
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that is, that they are trustworthy concerning the deeds and words of 
Christ, and that they possess an historic authority sufficient to merit at 
least the kind of credence which we give to truthful witnesses. Hence 
it would not contradict this assertion, even if it were demonstrated that 
the Gospels differ among themselves in minor matters. For we believe 
nistoric writers, even if they differ among themselves with regard to 
minor facts or the minor accessories of facts. 


Or, as Bishop Clifford writes :* 


The Catholic Church is in existence, and she claims to have been 
founded by Christ more than eighteen centuries ago, and to have existed 
without interruption down to the present day. Asked for the grounds 
on which she rests her claim, she, like any other body claiming ancient 
descent, appeals to the testimony of history. Amongst other sources of 
evidence, she appeals to the writings of the New Testament, but she 
does so not as to inspired books, but as to genuine works of contemporary 
writers. She appeals to them as she appeals to Tacitus, or Seneca, or 
other trustworthy authorities, and she asserts their trustworthiness not 
on the ground of inspiration, but of critical proof. And from the testi- 
mony of these and other writers she proves the historical reality of the 
person of Christ, His founding of a Society, and the identity of the 
Catholic Church of our day with that society. And this she does on 
historical grounds and by historical evidence, precisely as English 
historians show that the English nation of the present day is descended 


from the English nation of the days of Alfred and of William the 
Conqueror. 


(2) The Church, indeed, rests in part upon the historical 
authority of the New Testament with regard to at least the 
substance of the fundamental facts of our Lord’s life—but 
only in part, only also, as the Encyclical says. For as the 
Vatican Council, as quoted by the Encyclical,f nobly says: 


The Church, by reason of her wonderful propagation, her distinguished 
sanctity and inexhaustible fecundity in good, her Catholic unity, and 
her unshaken stability, is herself a great and perpetual motive of 
credibility, and an unassailable testimony to her Divine mission. 


Or, as Bishop Clifford says : { 


The very fact of the existence of the English nation at the present 
day, with all its peculiarities, is a strong link in the chain of evidence 
available to prove the English descent. And, in like manner, the exist- 
ence of the Catholic Church at the present day, with its peculiarities, 


* Fortnightly Review, January 1887, p. 145. 
+ Conc. Vat., sess. iii. c. 3. 
+ Loc. cit., pp. 145, 146. 
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is strongly corroborative of the Church’s claim to have descended from 
the original society instituted by Christ. But all this is strictly within 
the laws of historical evidence. 


(3) All these single threads of evidence are, normally, 
intended to appeal to one already a full Theist, and not to 
make him into one ; that is, they appeal to one who already 
fully believes in a Personal God, in the intrinsic difference 
between right and wrong, in Free will and the possibility of 
miracle, and in the spirituality of the soul ; to one, in a word, 
who already believes that to be possible and desirable which 
this evidence is to prove to be actual. All our scholastic 
theologies, all our Apologetic handbooks are based on this 
method. 

(4) These single threads of evidence could be resisted, even 
in good faith and by such a full Theist, if they were taken one 
by one; and, even collectively, they but furnish sufficient 
proof to justify, never to compel, the act of Faith, ever free 
and meritorious. This cumulative character of all historical 
evidence is well insisted on by Abbé Duchesne,” as applying 
also to the proofs for the supernatural character of the 
Church : 


The supernatural character of the Church, the presence within her of 
a divine Moderator, could not be deduced with sufficient rigour from 
each one of her triumphs taken singly. All these a human institution, 
guided by enlightened and wise men, could have accomplished, taken one 
by one. But the combined whole, her victory in all her simultaneous 
conflicts, her individual and proper form preserved throughout a develop- 
ment of an immense range and a very long duration—this represents a 
moral impossibility, if we would remain within the domain of the natural 
order. 


And this free character of Faith is well described by Bishop 
Clifford : t 


An act of Faith is not a scientific demonstration, it is an act of the 
free will of mar; it is service paid to God, but it is a reasonable service . 
“The Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And he that heareth let him say, 
Come. And he that thirsteth, let him come. And he that will, let him 
take the waters of life freely ” (Apoc. xxii. 17). 


2. Now all this makes it abundantly clear that, unless we 


* “ Origines Chrétiennes,” pp. 463, 464. Paris : Chauvin. 
} Loc. cit., p. 148. 
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would imprison the approaches of Faith within a vicious circle 
of reasoning, we can, indeed must, at this stage use ordinary 
critical and historical standards and methods. These most 
carefully and these at their very best, but these alone. We 
will, it is true, even here assume certain philosophical and 
theological convictions, but they will be such as do not exceed 
pure Theism. Or again, if we choose to argue from the facts 
of our Lord’s life and teaching back to Theism as well as 
forwards to historic Christianity, we have still to establish 
these facts by literary and historic criticism, pure and simple. 
As the fourth of the Theses subscribed by the Abbé Bautain 
in 1840* puts it: “We have no right to demand of an 
unbeliever to admit the Resurrection of our Saviour, before 
certain proofs have been given him; and these proofs are 
deduced by reasoning from the tradition, both written and 
oral, of all Christians.” We have, then, to guard here both 
against following the mere fads and fashions of the day or anti- 
Theistic assumptions of any kind, and against in any way 
treating questions which, at this stage, are purely historical in 
atemper different from that in which other historical problems 
are investigated and established. 
3. Three points and rules should here be always with us: 


(1) If[says Cardinal Wiseman] + we wish to understand an author—e.g. , 
the New Testament, we must transplant ourselves from our age and 
country, and place ourselves in the position of those whom our Saviour 
or His disciples addressed. We must invest ourselves with their know- 
ledge, their feelings, habits, opinions, if we wish to understand the 
discourses which were addressed primarily and immediately to them. 
For the true meaning of a word or phrase is that which was attached to 
it at the time when the person, whom we interpret, wrote or spoke. 


We are, then, striving io see, feel, imagine and think as 
did the Jews of Palestine more than 1800 years ago. 

(2) And next we must ever bear in mind, with Pére de 
Smedt, the Bollandist,t 


the great difference that exists between the method to be followed in 
the sciences whose principal object is the knowledge of facts, and that 
which is suited to the purely mental sciences. The latter proceed almost 


* Denzinger, ‘‘ Enchiridion,” ed. 1882, No. 1491. 
+ “The Real Presence,” 1861, pp. 21, 31. 
t “ Principes de la Critique Historique,” 1883, pp. 66, 67. 
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entirely by way of syllogism; whereas the sciences of facts succeed but 
very rarely in establishing their theses in such forms of reasoning as can 
be translated more or less immediately into a syllogism, and impose an 
irresistible conviction on whosoever is acquainted with the laws of 
dialectic and knows how to apply them. In general, to gain acceptance 
for their proofs, the historic sciences have to appeal to a certain faculty 
of moral appreciation of things—a faculty rather of intuition than of 
deduction—to that peculiar tact of the intelligence which, in actual life, 
is called practical good sense, and which supposes in those who possess 
it more exactness of observation and honesty of judgment than subtlety 
and depth. 


Historical evidence deals with degrees of probability, but 
may reach, at a certain point in the accumulation of pro- 
babilities, a kind of moral certainty which, short of the inter- 
vention of the absolute certainties of Faith, reasonably demands 
assent. 

(3) The models of method on which to fall back, when in 
doubt as to the proper temper to be applied, are those of the 
best Church historical work, such as Petau’s or Mabillon’s in 
the past, or Pére de Smedt’s “ Dissertationes Selecte,” or Abbé 
Duchesne’s edition of the “ Liber Pontificalis” in the present. 
Tf still in doubt, we get still further away, to the best work of 
classical scholars, or again to such general principles as those 
contained in Droysen’s ‘‘ Grundriss der Historik” (also to be 
had in French), and such examples as Freeman’s “ History 
of the Norman Conquest,” or the works of our own John 
Lingard. 

4, As to examples and materials for sound historical method 
within the domain and at the stage here in question, the 
Gospels qué historical documents, I have specially in my 
mind the following well-known books. For the Greek text: 
Drs. Westcott and Hort’s Text and Introduction; Dr. C. R. 
Gregory’s “ Prolegomena” to Tischendorf’s eighth edition of 
the New Testament; the beautiful facsimile of the all-im- 
portant Vatican MS. by Mgr. Cozza-Luzi (Rome, 1889) ; Rush- 
brook’s ‘‘ Synoptikon” (Macmillan), or the quite cheap and 
almost equally useful “‘Synopse” by Huck (Freiburg, 1892). 
For Catholic introductions: Dr. Kaulen’s “ Einleitung ” (Frei- 
burg, 1876) (for textual matters); and commentaries of the 
past: above all Maldonatus (ed. Raich, Mainz, 1874) ; of the 
present: the thorough four volumes on the four Gospels by Dr. 
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Schanz (Freiburg 1879, 81; Tiibingen, 1883, 85), and Abbé 
Loisy’s remarkable ‘“‘Evangiles Synoptiques” (Paris, 1893). 
Finally, for a full understanding of the point of view of the 
ablest representatives of the Centre and Left among contem- 
porary Protestant critics, Dr. B. Weiss’s edition of Meyer’s 
standard “ Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue 
Testament,” vols. i. and ii. (Gottingen, 1883, 5, 6) ; and Dr. 
H. Holtzmann’s Synoptists and St. John, vols. i. and iv. of the 
“Hand Kommentar zum Neuen Testament” (Freiburg, 1889, 
91), are indispensable. 


iV. 


1. Now the position of affairs is, at this stage, remarkably 
improved for the Apologist, as compared with fifty years 
ago. 

(1) For, as to previous convictions, if, outside the Church, 
belief in the actual occurrence of physical miracle has largely 
waned ; yet belief in personality in God and man, in free 
will and spiritual miracles, and, again, even in the possibility of 
material miracles, and specially as to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing internal and yet denying external miracle—all this has 
waxed,* Hermann Lotze, T. H. Green in his latest stage, 
James Martineau, Andrew and James Seth, are but some of 
the names of very distinguished and influential believers in 
such simple but consistent philosophical Theism, the last three 
being full converts to Free Will. 

(2) As to literary criticism, the same improvement is even 
more marked. Recent discoveries, specially that of the 
‘Diatessaron ” of Tatian (1876, 88), and researches, specially 
Dr. Lightfoot’s final demonstration of the’ genuineness of the 
seven Ignatian Hpistles (1885), Abbé Duchesne’s reconstruction 
of the ‘‘ Liber Pontificalis” (vol. i., 1886), and Professor 
Ramsay’s archeological work in Asia Minor (published in 
collected form, 1890-3), have all helped, in various ways and 
degrees, to reconfirm early dates for the composition of the 
Gospels as probable, indeed in part as necessary. After years 


* As to the difficulty here referred to, ef. the admirable discussion (pp. 115- 
146 in Dr. Bruce’s “Apologetics.” Edinburgh: Clark. 1892. 
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of the most patient and fruitful research and discovery in 
Asia Minor, Professor Ramsay tells us : * 

For years, with much interest and zeal but little knowledge, I followed 
the critics and accepted their results. In recent years, as I came to 
understand Roman history better, I have realised that, in the case of 
nearly all the books of the New Testament, it is as great an outrage 
upon criticism to hold them for second century forgeries, as it would be 
to class the works of Horace and Virgil as forgeries of the time of 
Nero. 

But this refers chiefly to the Catholic and Pastoral Epistles, 
as, with regard to the Gospels, even the Rationalist critics 
have grown more moderate. Dr. Holtzmann + looks upon the 
years 69-96 for SS. Mark and Matthew, and 96-117 for 
St. Luke as the reasonable and now normal dates; and, as to 
St. John, he tells us: { 


As regards approximate dating, the original fixtures of the critical 
school haye undergone a considerable rebatement. The critics have 
retreated from 160-170 (Baur, B. Bauer) . . . . to about 140 (Hilgenfeld), 
110-115 (Renan), 100 (Aubé). 


Now this latter date is but a few years from the correct 
traditional one. And, as to the Synoptists, such dates as: 
composition of St. Matthew’s Hebrew (Aramaic) original, in 
Palestine about 42 a.p.; St. Mark’s Gospel, written in Rome 
in 67; our present Greek translation, re-arrangement and 
expansion of St. Matthew, if not earlier than 67, yet certainly 
before 80; and St. Luke, written in Rome about 80, would, 
even purely critically, have no serious difficuties left to 
contend against. And the Pauline authorship of the seven 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, 
Philippians, at one time attacked in each case, is in each case 
now admitted and defended by such competent Rationalists as 
Drs. Schmiedel and R. A. Lipsius.§ 

(8) As to historical criticism, we get a similar improvement. 
For, as to the historicity of our Lord’s life, we get from the 
ablest living representative of the Rationalist Left (Dr. Holtz- 
mann), the declaration : || 


* «The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D, 170.” 

+ “ Hand-Kommentar,” i. p. 23. 

{ “Hinleitung in das Neue Testament,” 1886, p. 476. . 
§ See the Introductions throughout vol. ii. of the “‘ Hand-Kommentar, 


|| Ibid. i. p. 14 
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Those who consider that, in the composition of our Gospels, an his- 
torical interest was not, or was hardly, a part cause, certainly go too far. 
On the contrary, we ought, at least with regard to the Synoptic Gospels, 
to maintain definitely that they contain as their kernel nothing else than 
the genuine, and in its chief features clearly recognisable picture of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


As to the position of the Blessed Virgin, we get the same 
Dr. Holtzmann declaring, on Luke i. 27 :* 


With Luke begins the devotional glorification of Mary as Virgin- 

other of the Son of God—Mariology. At the starting-point of this 
process, which found its confirmation in Catholic dogma, stands the Ave 
Maria gratia plena, the so-called Angelic Salutation. 


As to the primacy of St. Peter, we get Dr. Meyer and his 
editor, Dr. B. Weiss, telling us on Matt. xvi. 18, 19:T 


Thou art Peter, rérpos, appellative: thou art a rock. The form wérpos 
is used also by classical authors, and that not only in the sense of stone 
(as always, in contradistinction to wérpa, in Homer), but also of rock. 
But the Gospels knew, for the appellative, only the form wérpa, and 
the consequent slight difference of form was absent only in the Aramaic 
original, in which the word was both times read Kepha. And upon this 
rock. The emphasis lies on this, pointing to Peter: on no other than 
upon this rock, 7.e., upon this rock nature which, as the rock in the 
parable (vii. 245), could ensure the existence of the house, the continu- 
ance and cohesion of the new community. I will build my church. The 
primacy among the Apostles is here undoubtedly awarded to Peter. 
With this accords also his appearing first in the lists of the Apostles and 
the actual superiority in which we find him throughout the New Testa- 
ment in the circle of the Apostles, 


And, on John xxi. 15,{ Dr. Weiss says: 


Feed my lambs. Not only is Peter’s primacy included in some way or 
other (so also Meyer, Godet, &c.), but the supreme direction of the com- 
munity, which he had forfeited by his heavy fall, is. re-conferred upon 
him. 


Holtzmann§ is quite as strong on the same side. 


* “Hand-Kommentar,” i. p. 31. 

+ “ Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar,” i. pp. 333, 334. 

~ Ihid., ii. p. 707. 

§ ““Hand-Kommentar,” i. pp. 193, 194, and iv. pp. 203, 204. 
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And Catholic scholars are, on their part, coming to recog- 
nise more clearly, indeed in part to but re-discover, two 
important points : 

1. As to the relation of the Synoptic Gospels towards each 
other. Here also, it is true, the critics have come and are 
coming if to greater unity yet also to greater moderation. The 
documents- or utilisation-hypothesis, in the form of two of the 
Synoptists having each utilised at least one of the other two; 
and the Mark-hypothesis, in the form that even our present 
St. Matthew is in part younger than St. Mark, and is in part 
based upon him, have, among the critics, no doubt become the 
two points of union amidst endless differences of further 
detail. But even so radical and representative a Rationalist as 
Dr. Holtzmann admits* : 


In the first instance, all the Gospels rest upon oral tradition, and the 
reminiscences of an anecdotal character which get interwoven with the 
common historic thread at one time by this, at another time by that 
Synoptist, still point directly to such a source. 


Indeed, this much in favour of the oral-tradition hypo- 
thesis had been granted by the critics De Wette and Credner 
as far back as the twenties and 1836. And, as to St. Mark, 
Dr. Holtzmann has himself modified his views of 1863, and 
now practically abandons the hypothesis of a Proto-Mark, z., 
that our second Gospel is not the original work of St. Peter’s 
disciple. He tells us:t ‘“‘ Most at least of the motives for 
distinguishing a Proto-Mark from Mark have been removed.” 

And yet Catholic scholars on their part are rightly coming to 
give up the Protestant critic Gieseler’s oral-tradition hypothe- 
sis (publ. 1818) as the exclusive explanation of the Synoptist 
similarities and differences, and to go back to the documents- 
or utilisation-hypothesis, which may well be considered the 
traditional view. It was certainly held, among others by 
Epiphanius, Origen, Augustine, Bede; a Lapide, Maldonatus ; 
and, in our times, by Hug, Reischl, Patrizzi, Franzelin.[ Take 
nt ES a eee 


* “ Winleitung,” ed. 1886, p. 358. 
+ Ibid., p. 357. 
+ Of. Schanz, “Comm. iiber den h. Markus,” pp, 26-29. 
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so conservative a scholar as Dr. Kaulen. In his “ Einleitung ” 
he no doubt tells us* that “the relations of the Gospels 
towards one another is to be explained exclusively by the fact 
that they are all emanations of the oral Gospel.” Yet he also 
tells ust: 


This does not, however, preclude the utilisation of an earlier Gospel 
by a later evangelist, however independent the latter may have been. 
Apart from St. John, whose knowledge and presupposition of the earlier 
Gospels is a matter of attestation, we may assume of the more recent 
Synoptists that they were influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by 
the knowledge of an already existing Gospel. 


Take so competent a New Testament exegete as Dr. Schanz. 
Tn his “ Apology,”{ discussing the parts common to all three 
Synoptists, he excellently says: 


We are not concerned with the greater bulk of matter supplied by St. 
Luke: for this he might have gathered either from the written sources 
at his command, or from eye-witnesses of the events, from tradition. 
But we have in mind the discrepancies in the materials common to all. 
Why should the evangelists have made such small and, at times, such 
trifling changes? .... Some feel a difficulty in supposing that one 
evangelist corrected and amended another. Well and good; but how 
are we to get rid of the discrepancies and changes? Is historical fidelity 
perchance better assured by removing the burthen from the back of the 
evangelists, and laying it on the shoulders of tradition? .... To find 
disagreement in local and numerical details is indeed surprising; but 
the difficulty is equally great for the tradition-hypothesis. .... The 
dependence-hypothesis has failed to solve the synoptic problem, for no 
other reason, but because it sought to explain the Gospels solely by their 
literary dependency one on another. ‘The tradition-hypothesis over- 
shoots the mark when it, in turn, discards all written sources. 


Take J. Grimm, in his “‘ Leben Jesu,” 1878 ; or Fr. Coleridge, 
in his “ Life of our Life;” or Abbé Loisy, in his “‘ Evangiles 
Synoptiques ” :—their positions are, on this point, substantially 
identical with those of the two Catholic scholars just quoted. 

And we are coming to admit, in some form or other, the 
priority of St. Mark even as against a part of our St. Matthew ; 
to admit, that is, that our extant Greek first Gospel, though 
containing a re-arrangement and translation of the original 
Hebrew (Aramaic) work of the Apostle Matthew-Levi, is not 


* PR, 38. T Pp. 382, 383. 
~ Glancey and Schobel, Dublin, 1891, aba li. p. 465. 
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merely a translation but an expansion, consisting substantially 
of a fusion of proto-Matthew with our St. Mark. So, quite 
explicitly, the very learned Dr. Sepp.* So, more tentatively 
and vaguely, Dr. Reischl.t So, as to the main point, ever 
the very conservative Dr. Kaulen :{ 


The greater or less elaboration of a Gospel corresponds to an earlier or 
later form of the apostolic preaching. The time of its consignment to 
writing need not be taken into consideration ; a later document may very 
well represent an earlier form of oral announcement. This being held 
fast, we may say that the Gospel according to Mark, because of its great 
simplicity and vividness of details, allows us to recognise in it the oldest 
oral Gospel; its contents lie exactly within the limits which St. Peter 
(Acts x. 37) assigned to the apostolic preaching. 


So, intermittently, Dr. Schanz: § 


The difficulties would find their simplest solution by declaring against 
all utilisation on the part of Mark, and by accepting either the oral tra- 
dition- or the Mark-hypothesis. .... Indeed, both theories agree in this, 
that they both make the origin of the second Gospel independent of the 
other Synoptists, and refer it to tradition or the preaching of St. Peter. 
. ... The philological and logical analysis of the Gospel has often to 
recognise a primitive character in the second Gospel. 


So also, with remarkable apologetic results (see his treatment of 
the “ Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” pp. 343, 344), Abbé Loisy 
in his “ Evangiles Synoptiques.” 

And such a proto-Matthew and priority of St. Mark would 
not at bottom do more than limit and explain the unanimous 
declaration of the fathers || as to an original Hebrew St. Mat- 
thew, and the traditional order of the Gospels. For no critic 
of weight, either within or without the Church, thinks of con- 
testing the apostolic authorship of the Aramaic Matthew, or 
its seniority over St. Mark, or its constituting an important 
part of our Greek St. Matthew. So that if the question be: 
‘“‘ which of the two Gospels contains the oldest writing ?” and, 
again, “which contains apostolic writing ?”—on both these 


* «Tas Hebrier-Evangelium,” 1870 

+ H. Schriften, ed. 1870, p. 17. 

+ “Freiburger Kirchenlexikon,” ed. 1886, col. 1046. 

§ “Comm. iiber Markus,” pp. 29-32. 

|| The Apostolic Father Papias, Ireneus, Origen, Eusebius, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Epiphanius, Jerome. 
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points of time and of rank St. Matthew gets still put before 
St. Mark.* 

2. As to the historical character of the Gospels. Here, as 
we have seen, even the fully Rationalist critics have come to 
admit a large element of downright history in the Gospels. 
But Catholic scholars, on their part, are getting again, like 
Clement of Alexandria and St. Jerome, to see more clearly and 
consistently how that the object of the Evangelists, Orientals 
writing primarily for Orientals, was not always, chiefly in such 
matters as numbers and time and place and sequence and 
inter-connection, historical as we now understand history. 
And they are getting to see and show how this fact militates 
neither against their truthfulness nor their historical reliability. 
The cases where they are but following an order of symbolic 
or subject-matter grouping, or are giving both the words and 
the spirit and inner thoughts of our Lord’s discourses, are 
being more and more recognised as intentional and more and 
more distinguished from the actual chronological sequence, and 
the very words spoken on particular occasions. 

As to sequence, we find in the first Gospel instances of an 
artificial system of grouping according to sacred numbers: so 
the twice seven generations three times over (i. 1-17); the 
seven parables (xiii. 1-52, as compared with the three in 
Mark iv. 1-84); the ten miracles (viii. 2-9, 34). As to 
subject-matter grouping, the first of its five main divisions 
(iv. 17—ix. 35) gives us a general picture of the character of 
that teaching and healing which the heading iv. 23 announces, 
most of these teachings and healings reappearing in St. Luke, 
according to the promise of his prologue in their primitive 
historical setting. So also, our Lord’s declaration (x. 15) has 
been preceded by carefully chosen examples df each of the deeds 
referred to: ‘‘'The blind see (ix. 27), the lame walk (viii. 5, 
ix. 1), the lepers are cleansed (viii. 1), the deaf hear (ix. 82), 
the dead rise again (ix. 18, 23), the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them (x. 7).” Such non-historical, though 
perfectly legitimate subject-matter grouping, performed on 


* The Encyclical would seem intentionally to leave room for some such 
view, where (Tablet, January 6, 1894, p. 7) it says, “ Now we have to meet the 
Rationalists,” and tells us that they declare among other things, that “the 
Apostolic Gospels and writings are not the work of the Apostles at all.” 
Note the last two words. 
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pre-existent documents, is no doubt the true explanation of that 
“incurable confusion,” and of “that great absence of clearness, 
vividness, historical and chronological precision,” which Dr, 
Schanz tells us* “ Catholics t and Protestants appear to agree 
in finding throughout the first Gospel.” Certainly, as to the 
genealogical instance, it is explained as above by St. Jerome, 
and, in our time, by the very strict Abbé Vigouroux;{ and all 
the others are so accepted by Abbé Loisy and Dr. Schanz. 

And, as to St. Luke, he again groups his material—appa- 
rently from Proto-Matthew for the discourses, from Mark for 
the narratives, and from a third very primitive tradition, docu- 
ment or set of documents, for his additions to both§—almost 
entirely according to the predominantly chronological sequence 
of St. Mark. The earlier position assigned to the scene in the 
synagogue at Nazareth (iv. 16-30), and the omission of the 
northern journey (given by St. Mark vi. 45-viii. 26) between 
verses 17 and 18 of chap. ix., and the addition, as a substitute, 
of the entirely new matter of a southern journey at ix. 51- 
xvii. 14 constitute, in the matter of sequence, the only large 
difference. Yet the selection of the new, and the exposition 
of both new and old incidents, is more doctrinally limited and 
elaborated than in the case of either of the preceding Gospels. 
The true disciple of St. Paul, St. Luke’s 


fundamental drift [says Dr. Schanz],|| is the doctrine of grace, mercy, and 
forgiveness. The narratives of the Sinning Woman (vii. 36-50), of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (xviii. 10-14), of Zaccheeus (xix. 1-10), and 
of the Penitent Thief (xxiii. 39-43), show the infinite compassion of our 
Redeemer in the most glorious light, and this again is heightened by the 
three last words on the Cross which all promise full pardon, and which 
are recorded by him alone (xxiii. 34, 43, 46). If, again, we compare with 


* «Comm. tiber Matt.,” p. 32. 

+ L.g., Calmet, Haneberg, Schegg, Arnoldi, Grimm, Sepp. 

+ “Livres Saints et la Critique,” iii. p. 477. 

§ St. Luke’s opening words are: ‘‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand 
to set forth in order a narrative of the things that have been accomplished 
among us; according as they have delivered them unto us who, from the 
beginning, were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.” Now these 
“many ” a stream of Catholic Commentators have, ever since and with Mal- 
donatus, most rightly taken to include the Aramaic St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. Hence some such combination of documents as is given above would 
not rest upon the kind of “internal evidence alone” which I take the Ency- 
clical to mean, when it declares it to be “seldom cf great value, except as 
confirmation.” — Tablet, Jan. 6, 1894, pp. 9, 10. 

|| ‘*Commentar tiber d. h, Lukas,” p. 31. 
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all this the parables in his xvth chapter and find that St. Luke in the first 
(the Lost Sheep) goes: far beyond Matthew xviii. 12-14, and mark the 
deeply moving picture of the mercy of God towards the penitent in the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, we shall find even this much sufficient to 
instruct us as to the fundamental drift of the Gospel of the heart. Com- 
pare also, besides the story of the Infancy, the Raising of the Widow’s 
Son (vii. 11), the Ministering Women (viii. 1-3), Mary and Martha 
(x. 38), the woman declaring His Mother Blessed (xi. 27), and the Agony 
in the Garden (xxii. 43). 


In one word, it is the Gospel which carries back the 
genealogy to Adam (iii. 38), as against St. Matthew who 
begins but with Abraham (i. 2), and which gives our Lord’s 
words as ‘‘ Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful ” (vi. 37), as compared with St. Matthew’s “Be ye 
therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(v. 48). 

As to speeches, the discourses in ‘the Fourth Gospel are 
being more clearly seen to give, and to aim at giving, not only 

? the very words and substance, but also the spirit and inner 
working of our Lord’s mind and heart.” 


Cardinal Newman writes :t 


Every one writes in his own style. St. John gives our Lord’s meaning 
in his own way. At that time the third person was not so commonly 
used in history as now. When a reporter gives one of Gladstone’s 
speeches in the newspaper, if he uses the first person, I understand not 
only the matter, but the style, the words, to be Gladstone’s: when the 
third, I consider the style, &c., to be the reporter’s own. But in ancient 
times this distinction was not made. Thucydides uses the dramatic 
method, yet Spartan and Athenian speak in Thucydidian Greek. And 
so every clause of our Lord’s speeches in St. John may be in St. John’s 
Greek, yet every clause may contain the matter which our Lord spoke in 
Aramaic. 


The very correct Dr. Hettinger says :] 


The declarations concerning Jesus, the Son of Man, given by the 
Synoptists are in harmony, as to the matter, with those concerning 
Jesus, the Son of God, to be found in St. John. A strictly literal 


* The two things were nearer to each other for a Jew than they are for us: 
the Hebrew verbs amar, haga, siach are used indifferently for saying 
and thinking, just as Homer, in at least six places, uses ¢upi, to announce, for 
thinking. 

+ “The Gospel according to St. John.” By Rev. A. Plummer. Cambridge. 
1894, p. 93. 

t “ Apologetik,” 1879, v. i. p. 288. 
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rendering of the discourses of Jesus is being here as little maintained 
with regard to St. John as in the case of the longer speeches of Jesus as 
given by the Synoptists. 


All this would certainly be in keeping with the general 
character of this Gospel, of which Dr. Kaulen says : * 


Its peculiarities are explained by this, that its completeness depends 
upon its combination with the Synoptists; these latter receiving a com- 
plement by the Fourth Gospel, which represents actions of Jesus, long 
known through them, according to those actions, motives, objects and 
scope. Thus the Fourth Gospel actually appears as what Clement of 
Alexandria (d. about 217) called it—a pneumatic, spiritual Gospel 
beside the three somatic, corporeal ones. 


Hence Dr. Schanz is right in saying :t 


In the Fourth Gospel we are often in doubt whether a concept is to be 
taken sensibly or spiritually, where imagery ceases and literalness begins, 
whether history or symbolism is predominant; but all this is connected 
with the spirit of the Semitic languages and the individuality of John. 
.... The character of this Gospel is neither strictly historical nor 
strictly dogmatic. But the latter element predominates, and hence the 
Gospel of St. John has played a primary part in the development of 
doctrine. 


VIL 


In our contention with our non-Christian Theist we would 
then turn, in the parts common to all three or to two Synoptists, 
for the Chronology, to SS. Mark and Luke ; for the very 
words of the Discourses, chiefly to St. Matthew ; for the local 
colour of the Actions, chiefly to St. Mark; for the deepest 
insight into the Thoughts and Doctrines, to SS. Luke and 
John. And we would, generally, take St. Mark first among 
the Synoptists, and the Synoptists as a whole before St. 
John. 

I will conclude this first stage of our inquiry into the 
relations of the Bible and the Church with an illustration and 
reflection with respect to the spirit in which, to be fruitful, indeed 
to count even for a day, the labor improbus of the study of the 
Bible gud human document should, I take it, be conducted by 
the few who have the gifts and calling to give themselves to 


* Fr. ‘ Kirchenlexikon,” vol. vi. 1889, col. 1541. 
+ “ Commentar tiber d. h, Johannes,” pp. 61, 52. 
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this form of service. When the serene scholar-saint, the Bene- 
dictine Jean Mabillon was dying, and dying in agonies of 
pain, after half a century and more of daily service of scholar- 
ship and sanctity, his faithful companion, Father Ruinart 
tells us* how he caused a young priest-relation of his own to 
be called to his bedside, and there exhorted him to these 
three virtues above all others: a deep and constant humility, 
a great simplicity and poverty of life, and, to crown all, a 
sensitive, deep love of truth. The priest thus exhorted him- 
self writes : 


Finally he exhorted me to love truth much—Deus veritatis. Be true 
in all things. Be sensitively scrupulous in the matter of sincerity. 
You will merit to be faithful on important occasions, if you have been 
so on those which appear less so—sinceri filii Det. The love of truth is 
a great grace; we shall gain it,if we implore and pray God for it. I 
pray our Lord to grant it to you, and all other graces of which you may 
stand in need. 


Now this difficult gain, this rare grace, this touching prayer 
and pleading of the open eye—is it not in itself a great, the 
greatest apologia, is it not simply irreplaceable by every and 
all other gifts? In the early Church the iron will and the 
proud contempt of Imperial and imperious Rome were shaken, 
were softened, were won to a completeness of allegiance 
exceeding even the completeness of the previous scorn. And 
this by what? Was it not by seeing the Christian’s love 
for his brother whom he had seen, that he, the heathen, 
was brought to join him, the Christian, in adoring and in 
loving the God whom he had not seen? Andso now. We 
can hope to bring souls beyond the little they have gained 
on to the immeasurable they have lost, into the regions beyond 
the senses and demonstration and within the’ range of motives 
and realities which alone can fully touch and feed the springs 
of action and of life, if one preliminary condition be ever over- 
flowingly fulfilled. Let the modern man be sure of one thing, 
let him feel it at any and every contact with your mind: 
that you would feel as a wound any stain on your intellectual 
honour, any violence done to any fact however small and 
spurned, that you are striving day by day after intellectual 


* “ Abrégé de la. Vie de Dom Mabillon,” 1709, pp. 888-93. 
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chastity, that your very faith springs from love, a love of 
truth. He may thus come to suspect that you, who strive 
so hard and humbly to register and to interpret faith- 
fully and fully that which your brother hath seen, may well 
deserve some credence when you invite him to move with you 
on and beyond into what he hath not seen but, with grace and 
goodness, can and should believe. 
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II 


BY 


FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


[Reprinted from the DuBuin Ruvinw, April 1895] 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE: 


THE TWO STAGES OF THEIR INTER-RELATION. 


EFORE proceeding with the exposition and argument of 
my first article,* it may be well to re-state the argu- 

ment, and to precisely determine the point at which the expo- 
sition has arrived. The paper attempted to show, first, that 
neither Faith nor Reason, either here or hereafter, can ever 
exhaust their objects; they ever are, and ever must remain, 
an ever-increasing apprehension ; and that hence, in proportion 
as they are real, and fixed on real objects, they move and grow. 
Next, that Revelation and a Church are practically identical, 
but that Revelation and Scripture are not ; that the former are 
necessary, the latter but contingent consequences of man’s 
creation. And again, that the relations between the neces- 
sary Church and contingent Scripture are necessarily twofold, 
and must ever be kept carefully distinct : Scripture gud human 
document, and, as such, one of the several proofs of the 
Church’s authority ; Scripture gud Divine Library, re-given to 
us as such by that authority. And the paper then began an 
exposition of the actual position of affairs between critics and 
theologians with regard to the first, pre-Catholic Faith stage, and 
considered successively the critics’ admissions, the theologians’ 
discriminations, and the ideal temper of study of this stage. 
It dealt with but the four Gospels and the main facts of our 
Lord’s life and teaching, and left over for this second article 
the conclusion of the first stage: a short exposition of the 
state of affairs as regards the main outlines of the Old Testa- 
ment literature and history; the reality of its preparatory, 
prophetic character; and finally, the reality of our Lord’s own 
prophecies. It is these latter three points then which we will 
now consider, and this, not as objects or consequences of the 
Catholic Faith, but as arguments for it; not as to what the 


* DUBLIN REVIEW, Oct. 1894, pp. 313-341. 
A 
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Church, rightly transcending demonstration, rightly claims 
from direct Catholic believers about them, but as to what we 
can, within the bounds of Theistic principles and of ordinary 
historical proof, urge upon educated contemporary Theists, as 
solid arguments in favour of such Christian and Catholic 
belief. 

L, 


But first, we will have a moment’s halt. For have we not 
already got the certainty, even according to the advanced 
critics’ admissions, of the reality and the unique grandeur of 
our Lord’s sacred life? Quando Christwm habes, sufficit, is 
surely true in criticism also; and with the Gospels, we have 
the primary documentary evidence for the life and doctrine of 
Him, whose utter uniqueness and irreplaceableness were never 
more apparent than after these eighteen centuries of even yet 
but partial trying of Him, and the very thorough testing of 
every conceivable substitute. 


Even Ernest Renan, sceptical even as to his own scepticism, addresses 
Him and says: “ A thousand times more living, a thousand times more 
loved, since thy death than during thy passage upon earth, thou wilt 
become the corner-stone of humanity, to such a point, that to blot out 
thy name out of the world would be in very truth to shake its very 
foundations.”* Even John Stuart Mill, who tells us of himself: ‘‘ I never 
lost faith, for I never had it,” proclaims at the end of his long life’s labours: 
“‘ Whatever else may be taken from us by rational criticism, Christ is still 
left; a unique figure, not more unlike all his predecessors than all his 
followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his personal teaching. 
It is no use to say that Christ in the Gospels is not historical, and that 
we know not how much of what is admirable has been superadded by the 
tradition of his followers. For who among his disciples or their prose- 
lytes was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagin- 
ing the life and character revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee, as certainly not St. Paul, whose character and idio- 
syncrasy were ofa totally different sort; still less the early Christian 
writers, in whom nothing is more evident than that the good which was 
in them was all derived, as they always professed that it was derived, 
from the higher source.”+ Even so purely Deistic a critic as Abraham 
Kuenen declares: “ The international religion which we call Christianity 
was founded, not by the Apostle Paul, but by Jesus of Nazareth, that 
Jesus whose person and whose teaching are sketched in the Synoptic 
Gospels with the closest approximation to truth.” ‘The need of Christi- 


* “Vie de Jésus,” 1864, p. 426. 
+ “ Three Essays on Religion,” 1874, p. 253. 
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anity is as keen as ever. It is not for less but for more Christianity that 
the age cries out. Even those many who do not identify Christianity 
with the ecclesiastical form in which they themselves profess it, and who 
have no confidence that the world will necessarily conform to them—even 
these may be at peace. The universalism of Christianity is the sheet- 
anchor of their hope. A history of eighteen centuries bears mighty wit- 
ness to it ; and the contents of its evidence and the high significance they 
possess are brought into the clearest light by the comparison with other 
religions. We have good courage then.”* Even so advanced a critic and 
sensitively loyal a Jew as Mr, Claud Montefiore tells us: ‘“ Some of the 
sayings ascribed to Jesus have sunk too deep into the human heart, or, 
shall I say, into the spiritual consciousness of civilised mankind, to make 
it probable that any religion which ignores or omits them will exercise a 
considerable influence outside its own borders. It may be that those 
who dream of a prophetic Judaism, which shall be as spiritual as the reli- 
gion of Jesus, and even more universal than the religion of Paul, are the 
victims of a delusion.”+ Even so largely naturalistic a critic as Julius 
Wellhausen writes of our Lord’s teaching and person: “ The miraculous 
is impossible with man, but with God it is possible. Jesus has not only 
assured us of this, but he has proved it in his own person. He had 
indeed lost his life and saved it, he could do as he would. He had 
escaped the bonds of human kind and the sufferings of self-seeking 
nature. There is in him no trace of that eagerness for action which 
seeks for peace in the restlessness of its own activity. The completely 
superworldly standpoint in which Jesus finds strength and love to devote 
himself to the world, has nothing extravagant about it. He is the first 
to know himself, not simply in moments of emotion, but in completest 
restfulness, the child of God; before him no one so felt or so described 
himself.” ‘ Jesus not only prophesies the kingdom of God, but brings it 
out of its transcendence on to earth; he plants at least its germ. The 
new times already begin with him: the blind see, the deaf hear, the 
dead arise. Everywhere he found spaciousness for his soul, nowhere 
was he cramped by the little, much as he put forward the value of the 
great; this we should do, and not leave that undone. He was more 
than a prophet; in him the word had become flesh. he historic over- 
weightedness, to which the Jews were succumbing, does not even touch 
him. A unit arises in the dreary mass, a man from among the rubbish 
which the dwarfs, the Rabbis, had heaped up. He upsets the accidental, 
the caricature, the dead, and collects the eternally valid, the human- 
divine in the focus of his individuality. ‘ Ecce homo,’ a divine wonder 
in this time and this environment.” 


We might sum up the drift of these significant admissions 
in the words of the late Professor W. Robertson Smith, who, 


* “Hibbert Lectures,” 1882, pp. 196, 297. 
+ Ibid. 1892, p. 551. = s j 7 
+ “Abriss,” 1884, pp. 99, 100; “Israelitischen Jiidische Geschichte,” 1894, 
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on points of literary and historical criticism as “‘ advanced” as 
Wellhausen himself, lived and died with a faith of splendid 
solidity in the reality of the Old Testament Revelation and the 
divinity of our Lord : 


“ History has not taught us that there is anything in true religion to 
add to the New Testament. We still stand in the nineteenth century 
where He stood in the first, or rather He stands as high above us as He 
did above His disciples, the perfect Master, the Supreme Head of the 
fellowship of all true religion.” * 


LE 


1. And yet, though in the Gospels, in the unique character 
of our Lord’s Personality and Teaching, and in the effect of 
both upon human nature throughout the length and breadth 
of history, we have what are more and more felt to be the 
chief documents and proofs for Christianity and Christ; yet 
Christian Apologetic rightly refuses to abandon or ignore, even 
as evidences and part proofs for Christianity, the literature and 
history of the Old Testament, and the relations, both forwards 
and backwards, between it and the New. Prof. Robertson 
Smith but echoes the conviction of all when he says: 


“Christianity can never separate itself from its historical basis on the 
religion of Israel; the revelation of God in Christ cannot be divorced 
from the earlier revelation on which our Lord built. Indeed, the his- 
tory of Israel, when rightly studied, is the most real and vivid of all his- 
tories, and the proofs of God’s working among His people of old may 
still be made, what they were in time past, one of the strongest evidences 
of Christianity.” + 


Hence in our Theologies, such as Fr. Hurter’s “ Theologia 
Dogmaticee Compendium” (ed. 1893), we get, in the introduc- 
tory treatise ‘‘ Apology of the Christian Religion,” after the 
discussion of philosophical and New Testament history points, 
arguments from Old Testament history and prophecy. 

2. But if there is a necessary connection and resemblance 
between the Old Testament and the New, and if even the 
former has a high apologetic value, it is equally certain that 
there is a profound difference between the two, and that only 


* “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” ed. 1892, pp. 10, 11. 
+ Ibid. p. xi. 
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an ever-present and keen consciousness of this difference in 
this resemblance will keep the Old Testament as a prop for 
Christianity and not a burden. And this difference in resem- 
blance we cannot but expect to find in the two directions of 
manner and of matter. 

(1) As to the manner, the literary method of registration 
and transmission, we have already seen how the very Gospels, 
the very central records of the final revelation, bear unmistake- 
able, universally admitted traces throughout of processes as to 
presentation of facts, reporting of speeches, and general group- 
ing and pragmatic selection and setting, of a kind necessary 
for the original apprehension and propagation of the message, 
primarily by Jews and for Jews, but as necessarily differing 
largely from our present ones. We shall expect then to 
find this same people requiring and applying similar methods 
in the registration of the previous stages of Revelation vouch- 
safed to it—similar as to kind, but different in degree—diffe- 
rent in something of the proportion in which stands the perfec- 
tion and finality of the New Testament Message to the imperfec- 
tion and temporary pedagogic character of the Old Testament 
Dispensation. Or is it reasonable to expect as perfect a regis- 
tration in Deuteronomy as in St. Luke’s Gospel, or in Chroni- 
cles as in the Acts of the Apostles ? perfect, I mean, according 
to later, New Testament standards; for that those earlier 
processes were as perfectly adapted to those for whom they 
were primarily intended as were the later processes for their 
particular public would not only be admitted, but would be 
part of the argument. 


“ All the historical books of the Bible,” says Abbé Loisy, “ even those of 
the New Testament, have been drawn up according to processes freer 
than those of modern historiography, and a certain liberty of iuterpreta- 
tion is the legitimate consequence of the liberty which reigns in the 
composition.” * 


(2) As to the matter, the facts and doctrines transmitted, 
we have already seen how the very Gospels exhibit various 
aspects, and an increasing penetration and pragmatic presenta- 
tion of the hidden meaning and economy of the Evangelic 
facts; and this though the first and the last were composed 


* +*Hnseignement Biblique,’’ Nov.—Dec, 1893, p. 6. 
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within fifty years of each other, and though they all four but 
present the final revelation, and its development during the first 
two generations. We shall expect, then, to find an analogous 
but indefinitely larger development running through the Old 
Testament. Or is it reasonable to deny this, when the develop- 
ment there is one of a preparatory, temporary revelation, and 
when it covers a period at least twenty times the length of that 
covered by the composition of the Gospels. From the Exodus 
(about 1320 8.c.)* to the final solemn proclamation of the law 
by Esdras (2 Esdras cc. viii.—x.) in 444 B.c., are some eight or 
nine centuries. Even so we omit everything pre-Mosaic or 
post-Hsdraic, and yet we get a period equal in length to that 
between our Lord’s Ascension and Charlemagne’s death (814 A.D.), 
or that between Pope Gregory VII., Hildebrand (1085), and 
Pope Leo XIII. Now, the natural presumption will be that 
the Law, and religion generally, were developed in the corre- 
sponding period of time among the Jews, not less, but indefi- 
nitely more, than in either of the two latter periods among 
Christians. And yet in Church historical development we 
have such dates and stages as Nicaea, 325 A.p.; and the fourth 
Council of the Lateran, 1215 a.p..; or again, the latter and 
Trent in 1563 and the Vatican Council in 1870. What corre- 
sponds to this growth, all subjective and relatively stable, among 
the documents and doctrines of the Old Testament, admittedly 
of objective growth and preliminary character? “It is from 
considerations derived from Catholic theology and the history 
of the Catholic Church, and not by copying the inferences of 
non-Catholics that we are to judge of the implications of any 
theory about the composition of the Pentateuch,” says Fr. 
Clarke, or, indeed, as he himself shows elsewhere, about the 
history and doctrines of the Old Testament generally.t 

3. The precise point of these two remarks is very happily 
illustrated by Dr. A. B. Bruce; 


“The Bible, instead of being a dead rule to be used mechanically, with 
equal value set on all its parts, is rather a living organism, which, like 
the butterfly, passes through various transformations before arriving at 
its highest and final form. Therefore, the final stage is the standard 
by which all is to be judged. This truth has two sides. It means, on 


* So Dr. Kautzsch, “ Die h, Schrift des A. T.” 1894; Beilagen, p. 111. 
} Tablet, March 24, 1894, p. 456; July 28, 1894, pp. 121-123. 
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the one hand, that we should find Christ in the Old Testament, as we 
find the butterfly in the caterpillar. But it means also, on the other 
hand, that we should see that the Old Testament is defective in so far as 
it comes short of Christ, as we see that the caterpillar is defective inas- 
much as it is not yet a butterfly. Hitherto the Church has been much 


more alive to Christ’s presence in the Old Testament than to His absence. | 
It has indeed so read Christ into the Old Testament, that the caterpillar | 


becomes a butterfly before the time, and all sense of development, pro- | 


gress, growth in revelation is destroyed.” * 


Our Lord Himself has told us: ‘“‘ The kingdom of God is as 
a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, 
is less than all the seeds that are in the earth: and when it is 
sown, it groweth up and becometh greater than all the herbs, 
and shooteth out great branches, so that the birds of the air 
may dwell under the shadow thereof.” The seed is not the 
tree, it only becomes the tree in time, in the course of ages. 
And again; “The kingdom of God is as if a man should cast 
seed into the earth, and the seed should spring and grow up, 
first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the ear.” f 
First, the potent seed of Mosaism; and then the blade, so fresh 
and hopeful, of Prophetism ; and then the hard, protective ear 
of Legalism; and at last the full corn, the Bread of Life, Chris- 
tianity. 


III. 


1. Now it is in the analysis of the documents of the Old 
Testament literature generally, but especially those of the Law, 
and in the consequent modification of the traditional concep- 
tion of Jewish history, that we shall specially require those 
general principles and considerations which made up the greater 
part of the first article. For it would be worse than idle to 
shat our eyes to the fact that the critical work of the last 
hundred years and more, whilst often rationalist and reckless, 
has not been, fortunately, altogether in vain, but has gradually 
settled down into soberer methods. Indeed, the storm and stress 
have left, as sediment, a certain number of conclusions which 
can only be escaped by denying altogether that restricted and 
preliminary right of reason in these matters which the Church 


* « Apologetics,” 1892, p. 325. 
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has ever upheld against the various forms of Fideism, or again 
by denying the special character of all historical evidence, which 
of its very nature is but cumulative and probable.* 

2. As to writers and books representative of the various 
positions that can reasonably be said to count, I will, in the 
following, take for the Left, Kuenen’s “ Historisch-Kritische 
Hinleitung : Hexateuch,” German translation, 1886, and his 
“ Gesammelte Abhandlungen,” Germ, translation, 1894; Well- 
hausen’s “Composition des Hexateuchs,” 1889; “Prolegomena,” 
ed. 1886; and “Israelitische u. jiidische Geschichte, 1894; 
Cornill’s “ Einleitung in das A.T.,” 1891, and C. G. Montefiore’s 
‘‘ Hibbert Lectures,” 1892. For the Centres, I take August 
Dillmann’s Commentaries on the Hexateuch, ed. 1876, 1880, 
1886; Dr. Driver’s “ Introduction,” ed. 1892; Kittel’s “‘ Ge- 
schichte der Hebraeer,” 1888, 1892; Delitzsch’s Genesis,” 1887; 
and Konig’s “ Hinleitung in das A. T.” 1893. For Catholics, 
I take chiefly Dr. Paul Schanz in his “ Apology,” English trans- 


* As to Fideism, see Dr. Hettinger’s interesting classification of its four 
stages, as corresponding to the four stages of Rationalism, in his “ Funda- 
mental Theologie,”’ 1879, vol. ii. pp. 348-9. As to historical evidence, see Pére 
Charles de Smedt’s admirable chapter, pp. 60-72, in his “ Principles de la 
Critique Historique,” 1883. ‘The Encyclical “ Providentissimus Deus ’”’ teaches 
that “in historical questions, such as the origin and handing down of writing, 
the witness of history is of primary importance”’ ; and that ‘‘in this matter 
internal evidence is seldom of great value, except as confirmation ” (Tablet, 
Jan. 6, 1894, pp. 9, 10). I takeit that four points will here have to be borne in 
mind: (1) There are, then, exceptional cases in which internal evidence alone, 
is of value, even great value: the case of the two Isaiahs would appear to be 
one of these exceptions. (2) The external evidence here demanded is clearly 
not necessarily external to the Bible, but only formal attestation external to the 
particular book or document in question—e.g., the all-important cc. xxii. 
Xxili. of 3 Kings, from which all moderate critics begin their Pentateuchal 
investigations, is the most reliable and earliest piece of purely external positive 
evidence extant for the date and composition of our present book of Deutero- 
nomy, and, inferentially, of the constituents of the four other books ; whereas 
the important cc. xliv.—xlix. of Ecclesiasticus furnish us,with weighty external 
negative evidence as regards the date of our present book of Daniel. (3) No 
privileged position is being claimed for the Bible in this matter ; we are but 
‘being warned not to be misled into applying to it kinds or degrees of evidence 
which would be eschewed by sober historians in other, classical or modern 
history. Such rules and examples, then, as are contained in August Boeckh’s 
“Encyclopiidie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschaften,” ed. 
1886, in his noble chapter, “Theorie der Kritik,’’ pp. 169-254, exclusively 
occupied as it is with classical literature and history, are what we are bid 
study and cautiously apply. (4) Such an interpretation would still leave the 
‘Encyclical in full operation against such subjective criticism as Maurice 
Verne’s or Ernest Havet’s, indeed against all methods which do not give the 
‘preference to historical testimony, wherever this is sufficiently primitive to 
have real cogency. See the Dominican Pére Lagrange’s excellent remarks, 
Pes de l’Encyclique’ ‘ Providentissimus,’” “ Revue Biblique,” January 
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lation, 1891; Abbé Loisy in his “Canon de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment,” 1890, and the “ Enseignement Biblique,” 1892, 1893 ; 
and Father Robert Clarke in the Tablet, February—April 
1894, and Contemporary Review, July 1894, I deliberately . 
pass by, on the Left, the brilliant but second-hand and quite 
arbitrary Renan, and the equally brilliant, untenable destruc- 
tions of Maurice Verne and Ernest Hayet.* Professor 
Robertson Smith I will largely use, but find it impossible to 
class him: in exteriorities he is with Wellhausen, on funda- 
mentals he is an historical believer. As the most scholarly 
Catholic representatives of the ordinary traditional view I have 
in mind Archbishop Smith’s ‘‘ Pentateuch,” 1868, and Bishop 
Haneberg’s “‘ Geschichte der biblischen Offenbarung,” ed. 1876. 

3. Now even in this matter of the date and development of 
the Law and of its literary registration, the Pentateuch, the 
position is greatly improved for the apologist as compared 
with a century ago. 

(1) As to the historical existence and importance of Moses. 


Voltaire, in his chapter, “ Whether Moses ever existed,” tells us: “ If 
Odin’s contemporaries mentioned nothing about him but sheer miracles, he 
would run great risk of being discredited at the court of Denmark. He 
would be no more considered than the enchanter Merlin. Now Moses 
appears to be in precisely the same case in the eyes of those who go by 
evidence alone.” “The French imagined a Francus as their founder and 
legislator ; the Swedes have Magog, and the Spaniards, Tubal.” ‘The 
people of Mesopotamia boasted of having had a fish from the Euphrates, 
Oannés, for their lawgiver. Moses might well be in the same case as 
this fish.” + 

But Reuss, as rationalistic as he is competent, now tells us : “‘ Moses was 
the first prophet, and the constant, unvarying, grateful tradition of pos- 
terity has exalted him as such; in other words, he was for Israel the first 
legislator of the religion of the only true God, the Creator, the just and 
holy one.” { Kuenen says substantially the same.§ Wellhausen says: 
«The time of Moses is everywhere looked upon as the really creative period 
of Israel’s history, and therefore as typical and regulative for later 
times. And indeed it must have been at that time that, by an epoch- 
making foundation, the beginning of Israel’s history was made. The 
prophets, no doubt, increased the peculiarity of the people ; but they did 


* See the admirable criticisms on all three in Kuenen’s ‘‘ Abhandlungen,”’ 
pp. 431-440, 410-419. 
‘‘(@fuvres Completes,” ed. 1785, v. xxxill. pp. 244-248, 
“Les Prophétes,” v. i., Introd. p. 9. 
“ Theologische Tijdschrift,” 1883, p. 199. 
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not create it, for they themselves take their stand upon it. The move- 
ment again from which proceeded the monarchy no doubt first bound the 
parts, but loose up to then, into a political unit, yet the spiritual 
community of Israel did not take its rise only then.” ‘This latter bond 
“bound the tribes and families together, already in the period of the 
Judges; the less was the support it found at that time in constraining 
outward forms, the more living must have been their consciousness of 
spiritual unity. In Palestine the Israelites found a population superior 
to themselves in numbers and culture, which they gradually absorbed. 
The process of amalgamation was favoured by relatedness of race and 
language ; yet, however much the victors may have taken over from the 
vanquished, Canaanites they did not become, but on the contrary turned 
these into Israelites.” ‘A certain interior unity then existed long before 
it found expression in a political commonwealth; this unity reaches 
back to the times of Moses, and Moses must be looked upon as its 
founder. Now the foundation on which at all times the sense of com- 
munity rested in Israel, was the conviction: Jehovah is the God of 
Israel, and Israel is the people of Jehovah. Moses did not invent this 
conviction, but he it was who effected its becoming the foundation of the 
nation and of its history.” At Cades “he founded a stable centre for a 
legal tradition and became the originator of the Thorah (Law) in Israel, 
by means of which the sense of community and the conviction of God 
gained a positive, ideal content.” “The priestly Thorah was a non-political 
or pre-political institution, which existed before the State and belonged 
to its invisible foundations.” ‘ Among allancient peoples we find the Deity 
put into relation with the affairs of the nation, the utilisation of religion 
as a motive for justice and morals ; among none, however, in such purity 
and strength as among the Israelites.” * And Mr. Claude Montefiore 
and Professor Driver tell the same tale.t 


(2) Moses could write, did write, and we still possess some 
of his writing. 


(i) “We have,” says the very ‘advanced’ Professor Cornill,“‘in the papy- 
rus Anastasii III., direct documentary proof, that in the time of Pharaoh 
Merenptah there existed an active and regular official, literary corre- 
spondence between Egypt, Palestine and Phoenicia; and, according to 
what still remains the most probable supposition, Merenptah is the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, and hence Moses’s contemporary. In the face 
of such facts it would be entirely unfounded to deny to Moses the 
knowledge of writing.” f 

(ii) “It is highly probable,” writes Dr. Driver, “that there existed the 
tradition, perhaps even in a written form, of a final address delivered by 
Moses in the plains of Moab, to which some of the laws peculiar to Deu- 


* “Geschichte,” pp. 13-16, 17. 
} “Hibbert Lectures,” pp. 14, 15 ; Introduction, p. 144. 
+ “ Hinleitung,” p. 14. 
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teronomy (D, the middle-aged of the Pentateuchal documents) were 
attached, as those common to it and the Jehovist and Ephraimite (JH, the 
two oldest of the four great documents of the Pentateuch) are attached 
to the legislation at Horeb.” ‘In its main stock, the legislation of the 
‘Priestly Code’ (P, the longest and probably latest of the documents) was 
not ‘manufactured’ by the priests during the exile: itis based upon pre- 
existing Temple usage, and exhibits the form which that finally assumed.”* 
Even Kuenen writes: “In describing the duties of the people sanctified 
to Jehovah alone, the Deuteronomist utilises not only ancient traditionary 
lore, but uses also literary sources.” ‘“ Besides the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ 
(Exodus xx.—xxiii.) it is highly probable that he had another, perhaps 
more than one document at his disposal, which he specially used in 
cc. xxi-xxy.”’ And the date of these documents Kuenen has to leave 
open.t 


(iii.) The cautious and critical Delitzsch writes as follows. 
Of the Decalogue he says: 


“The soul of the great Lawgiver must have been the workshop in which 
the divine thoughts of the ‘Ten Words’ found linguistic expression ; 
the human words in which God’s revelation has here clothed itself, are 
words of Moses: the Decalogue is the most fundamental document of the 
Sinaitic legislation, and the most authentic of all authentic texts.” Of 
the “Book of the Covenant” (Exodus xx. 23-xxiil. 33; see xxiv. 7) 
he writes: “The double testimony to Mosaic writing (Exodus xxiv. 4, 
xxxiv. 27) is limited to this one point that Moses wrote down the funda- 
mental laws of the Sinaitic Covenant. We think the claim should be 
looked upon as justified with regard to this, no doubt the older form 
(c. xxxiv. is a later recapitulation).” Of Deuteronomy he holds that the 
“and Moses wrote’ (c. xxxi. 9, 24) is not Moses’ own assertion, but an 
assertion concerning him; the Deuteronomist declares that Moses, 
before his death, left to the Priesthood a Law written by himself for 
custody and propagation. “The Mosaic Thorah of the fourtieth year 
claims indeed to be contained in Deuteronomy, but not to be identical 
with it.” ‘“ We postulate for these testamentary speeches a traditional 
foundation which has been reproduced freely indeed but with the pro- 
foundest mind and sympathy. The writer has lived himself into Moses’ 
thought and language, and reproduces him, in true union of mind 
in the greatest intensity of God’s inspiring Spirit.” As to the so- 
called Priestly Code (Exodus c. xxv.—Numbers ¢. xii., with some whole 
chapters and many single verses scattered over Genesis and the earlier 
chapters of Exodus and Joshua), he holds that “ the stories in Genesis 
existed in writing in old, pre-exilic times, and had in general the form 
which they have now;” that “the legislative historical matter of this Code 
is drawn from tradition,” but that “already at the time when Deutero- 


* “Introduction,” pp. 85 130. 
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nomy was composed, the groundwork existed of the legislation codified 
by the Priestly writer, since Deuteronomy everywhere presupposes 
already existing, more special enactments;” in a word, that “the 
Priestly Code is the result of a successive development and formation, 
which, even though we allow it to reach down to post-exilic times, has yet 
its roots in the Mosaic age.” * 


4. And Catholic scholars are increasingly resuming and 
developing certain discriminations which the great scholars 


of the seventeenth century already in part attempted and 
divined. 
(1) As to the primary importance of Moses’s practical work : 


“Westill attempt,” says Abbé Loisy, “ to prove the Mosaic authorship 
of the entire Pentateuch, and we employ for this purpose arguments 
which are not sufficiently conclusive, since they do not truly rest upon 
the analysis of the texts. We could prove, with greater ease and more 
fruit, that Moses, whatever may be his share in the composition of the 
Pentateuch, really existed, that he is the indispensable founder of the 
Jewish religion, the historic starting-point of the great religious move- 
ment which culminates in Christianity.” And again: “Of the three 
important points, the Mosaic origin of Israel’s monotheism, the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and the ritual prescriptions concerning 
unity of sanctuary, the first is the most important. Now this point, 
which supposes the reality of the person and of the historical réle of 
Moses, can be established independently of the other two, by various 
considerations which all come to this: the monotheism of post-exilic 
times is explicable by the prophets, and the monotheism of the prophets 
is explicable by Moses—by that and by nothing else. The other two 
points are more closely interconnected: the thesis of the legal unity of 
sanctuary in Israel since the times of Moses has no other basis than the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch.” + 


(2) As to the historical reality of the Hexateuch : 


The Jesuit Jacques Bonfrére tells us: “The Book of Joshua is 
rightly joined on in order to the books of Moses, since it but continues 
the history begun by Moses ; indeed it contains in a manner the end, to 
which the wanderings of the Patriarchs and the Exodus from Egypt 
look, which end is none other than the acquisition of the Promised Land.” } 
Abbé Loisy says: “ As a literary composition, the book of Joshua has 
very close affinities with the Pentateuch, but must have been separated 
from it, when the latter entered into the effective possession of Canon- 


* “ Genesis,” pp. 19-30. 
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icity.””* And Father Van den Biesen: “The Pentateuch is not the 
history of the life and death of Moses, whose death occurs at the end of 
Deuteronomy. For in that case the author would not have commenced 


his narrative with the creation of all things, but with the birth or call of 
Moses.” + 


(3) The Pentateuch is composed of different documents, 


Even Archbishop Smith tells us: “Although Moses reduced the 
Pentateuch to writing, we are not to suppose that he was the original 
author of everything in it. It would be no matter for astonishment if 
we found Moses incorporating with his own original materials, documents 
from elsewhere, adapting, curtailing, extending, translating, as Livy does 
whole pages of Poiybius without acknowledgment, or interweaving them 
with his own narrative or with each other, as McCabe does with the 
ancient chronicles of England.” { Analogous views are to be found in 
Fr. von Hummelauer’s new “Commentarius in Genesim,” pp. 39-42, on 
“The Redactor or Author.” 


And these documents furnish numerous double and some 
treble accounts of unique events, from Genesis onwards right 
into Joshua.§ 


“And here the argument for different authors,” writes Father Robert 
Clarke, “is not from differences of style. Itis from colligated differences 
of independent points of style, without corresponding difference of 
subject. This occurs again and again, and it never does so in literature, 
unless different documents have been employed. The most conspicuous 
difference in style is, to an English reader, the different use of the 
divine names;” yet “the documentists are well aware that the use of 
‘Lord’ or ‘God’ is not of itself a sufficient or a safe criterion;” “the 
colligation of independent points of style comes out, when we notice that 
all the Elohim (‘ God ’) sections (of the first seven chapters of Genesis) are 
associated with Toledoth (‘Genealogies’) : ‘these are the genealogies.’ ” 
And on other points also “the styles of the two sets of sections do not 
merely vary, which would be nothing ; but their independent component 
parts vary together. The common cause of these independent variations 
can be only the personality of two different authors.” And he admits 
material differences—e.g. as to the sets of twos and sevens of beasts unclean 
and clean, and sets of twos and twos of beasts of all kinds—in the two 
documents of the Flood Narrative (Genesis vi. 9-22 and vii. 1-5 respec- 
tively) ; as to sequence in the two accounts of creation (Genesis i.-ii. 4a ; 
ii. 40-25) and other points. And he argues that the question here is not 


eee Canon Pa oD» 
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whether those apparent differences are or are not real contradictions ; for 
that even if they are not, “it does not in the least follow that the same 
author could possibly have written both, because a writer avoids not 
only contradictions but also whatever resembles or suggests them, and 
subjoins an explanation when he asserts two things which seem incom- 
patible.”* “Genesis,” writes the Oratorian Pére Charles Robert, “is com- 
posed of double narratives. It is thus impossible to attribute it to a 
single author. For how admit that an author should stoop to the 
ridiculous device of telling all the events of Genesis in two editions, 
differing at times appreciably ?” + 


(4) Moses, then, cannot be either the author or final 
redactor of any one of the books of our extant Pentateuch. 
Fr, Clarke writes: 


“If by the Pentateuch is meant the whole of the five books as they now 
stand in the Hebrew Bibles, their present form was, I believe, apart 
from transpositions or other mistakes by subsequent copyists, given to 
them not by Moses personally, but by a redactor, R., whether R. was 
Ezra or some other inspired author. It is to be presumed that he made 
use of and embodied documenta which were already known and respected, 
and which proceeded, in some parts directly and in others indirectly, 
from Moses, whose scribe he was. As to those passages of which it is 
said ‘ Moses wrote this law,’ or the like, it is to be inferred that Moses 
wrote that law, though the wording we now have may not be that of 
Moses. When a thing is set down and it is not said that Moses wrote 
it, we cannot, obviously, infer from the text whether Moses wrote it or 
not. Ag to the substance as distinguished from the form of the Torah, I 
believe Moses to be its author in the sense that it proceeded from him, 
and that we now have it through the various satellites of Moses who 
have explicated the Mosaic law, but have not, at least when R. ratisfies 
them, said what is false, or ascribed to the ultimate author of the 
Pentateuch what is not his.f Pére Robert says: “Moses, we must 
believe, wrote historical memoirs and religious precepts. But the 
historical book,” referred to in Exodus xvii. 17, Numbers xxiii. 21, “is it 
one of the books which form the Pentateuch ? Clearly, no.” And the law 
book referred to in Exodus xxiv. 4, “ must have been Wistributed through- 
out the legislative portions of the Pentateuch, with such modifications as 
were required hy the different situations of the people of Israel.”§ And the 
Dominican Editor of the “ Revue Biblique,” tells us: “ We cannot refuse 
to believe M. Robert when he tells us that only after long struggles against 
the documentary theory has he felt himself obliged to admit that, in its 


* Tablet, Feb. 17, 1894, pp. 256-7 ; March 31, p. 497. 

+ “Réponse a ‘l?Encyclique et les Catholiques Anglais et Américains,’ ” 1894 
pp. 54, 58. ; 

t Tablet, April 21, 1894, p. 616. 

§ “Réponse,” pp. 51-53. 
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main outlines, it is true. We cannot, then, accuse him of flippancy or 
temerity.”* All this seems amply to justify Abbé Loisy’s assertion : 
“The Pentateuch, in the state in which it has reached us, cannot be the 
work of Moses.’+ 


(5) The Pentateuch, with Joshua, consists of three (or rather 
four) great documents. (a) One of these is all included in one 
of our present books—Deuteronomy (D). That this was the 
book found in the Temple, under Josias, B.c. 623, is held 
without hesitation by St. John Chrysostom,{ and is asserted by 
Abbé Vigouroux and Pére Robert.§ () The two other main 
documents, the Jehovist and EHlohist (“ Priestly Code”) (J and 
P) are fully recognised by Father Van den Biesen, Father 
Robert Clarke, and Pére Robert.|| I should like to add my 
own experience of four years close study of the Hebrew Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and my conviction as to the overwhelming 
character of the proofs as to this point. (c) The fourth 
document, the so-called younger Elohist, better called the 
Ephraimite (E), closely related to, and not always distinguished 
from J, is recognised by Dr. Van den Biesen.{] 

The Jehovist and Ephraimite are certainly considerably older 
than Deuteronomy, and the latter, again, is probably older than 
“The Priestly Code.” Their respective laws and history would 
represent three stages of Hebrew legislation and three phases 
of Jewish historiography ;** and the specific errors of the 
critics of the Left would hence consist in allowing too little 
of primitive Mosaic tradition, especially in the last stage, and, 
above all, in taking throughout a purely natural and secondary 
causes as the exhaustive explanation of the development un- 
doubtedly present. 

5. Now this conception of the gradual evolution of the 
Law has a high apologetic value. For, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith remarks: 


To insist that the whole law is the work of Moses is to interpose a most 


* “ Revue Biblique,” Jan. 1895, p. 57. 

+ “ Enseignement Biblique,’’ Nov.—Dec. 1893, p. 6. 

t Hom. 9 in Math.; Hom. 7 in 1 Cor. ; : 

§ “Manuel Biblique,” 8th ed., ii., p. 106. _ “ Réponse,” p, 53. 

|| DUBLIN REVIEW, Jan. 1893, pp. 40-65; Tablet, Feb. 17, March 24, 31, 
1894 ; ‘‘ Réponse,” pp. 49 seq. 

§ DuBLIN REVIEW, Jan. 1893. 

** “Réponse,” pp. 51-53. 
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serious difficulty in the way of its recognition as a divine dispensation. 
Before the Exile, the law of ceremonies was not an effectual means to 
prevent defection in Israel, and Jehovah Himself never dispensed His 
grace according to its provisions.* 


It does, indeed, appear to be the fact that the books of Judges 
and 1 and 2 Kings know but the legislation of J. and E. ; 
3 and 4 Kings, this legislation and that of D.; and that 
Chronicles alone, of the extra-Pentateuchal historical books, 
knows the legislation of P. as well. Dr. Van den Biesen has 
well brought out these points in the DusLIn Review, January 
1898, pp. 42 seq.t 


IV. 


As to the Old Testament prophecy, and the preliminary, 
preparatory character of the Old Dispensation in its relation 
to the New, the field of investigation and the points of 
difference would also appear to be getting more clearly defined 
and limited. 

1. As to the date and composition of the Prophetical 
Books, Catholic scholars are coming to admit : 


(1) A Deutero-Isaiah (cc. xl. onwards). Cardinal Newman 
tells us : 


“Nor does it matter whether one or two Isaiahs wrote the book which 
bears that prophet’s name; the Church, without settling this point, 
pronounces it inspired, both Isaiahs being inspired ; and if this be assured 
to us, ull other questions are irrelevant and unnecessary.”f Abbé Loisy 
says: ‘“ Supposing that.the second part of the book of Isaiah, which is 
an independent work, was not at once joined on to the first part, then the 
thirty-nine first chapters, isolated from the rest, must have stood behind 
Jeremiah and Hzechiel, in virtue of the principle which arranged the 
prophets in the order of length and not of age.”§ Father Van den Biesen 
writes: “It is a great advantage to the student to know beforehand that 
a certain part of the collection of prophecies was written, not by Isaiah, 


* “Old Testament in Jewish Church,” p. 317. 

+ The three objections from Our Lord’s manner of quoting the Old Testa- 
ment, and from the tradition of the Jewish and the Christian Churches, will 
be considered in my final article. 

+ Nineteenth Century, February 1884, p. 196. 

§ “Canon de l’A. T.,” 1890, p. 38. Note that this is the order of some 
Hebrew MSS., and that the Talmud, Bathra, 14 b, attests its antiquity. This 
arrangement is best explained as above ; but, if so, then we have important 
external evidence for the two Isaiahs: Jeremiah, 55 cc., Ezekiel, 48 cc., Proto- 
Isaiah, 39 cc. (our present book has 66 cc.). 
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but by a prophet living towards the close of the Babylonian Exile.* And 
Father Clarke takes the same view.} 


(2) A late date for our extant book of Daniel. The reasons 
which can easily be found in such Introductions as those of 
Driver or Konig, seem indeed conclusive, and such counter- 
arguments as those of Abbé Fabre d’Envieu quite insufficient. t 


“The book of Ecclesiasticus,”’ writes Abbé Loisy “was composed pro- 
bably about the year 180 B.c. In cc. 44-49 he praises the ancestral 
heroes of Israel, following closely the ancient Biblical writings: in cc. 
44, 45, the Pentateuch ; in c. 46, Joshua, Judges, I. and II. Kings; and 
so on, up to c. 49 vv. 13-15 which suppose a knowledge of II. Esdras. 
Probably c. 49, v. 11, originally mentioned Job; v. 12 is of doubtful 
authenticity (so also Fabre d’Envieu, p. 766). Now the writer knows the 
first and second division of the Hebrew Canon, ‘The Law and the Pro- 
phets,’ and several books of the third division, ‘The Writings,’ But, 
as to the latter, there are significant omissions: Daniel, I. Esdras, Esther. 
With all the good will in the world, there is no other way of explaining 
why Daniel is not counted among the Prophets, than by admitting that 
the son of Sirach either did not know his book or did not receive it as 
sacred and canonical.” § 


2. As to the whole subject of Prophets and Prophecy, the 
critics are coming to admit and to proclaim the following 
points :— 

(1) The unique grandeur and universal importance of the 
Prophets and the striking fulfilment of some of their predictions 
concerning the near future. 


Wellhausen tells us of Elijah: “The prototype of these exceptional 
prophets, whom we are nevertheless rightly accustomed to consider as 
the true prophets, is Elijah of Thisbe in Gilead, the contemporary of 
King Ahab. In utter loneliness this prophet, the grandest heroic 
figure of the Bible, soars above his times. To him Baal and Jehovah 
meant contradictory principles, of the last and deepest practical import- 
ance; they could not both be right and exist alongside of each other. 
For him there existed everywhere only one holy and one mighty power, 
which revealed Itself not in the life of nature, but in those laws ‘of 
human society, through which alone society can endure, in the moral 
postulates of mind.” And of Amos: “Amos of Thekoa,” the shepherd 
from the desert along the Dead Sea, “was the beginner and the purest 


* DUBLIN REVIEW, October 1892, p. 251. 

+ Contemporary Review, July 1894, pp. 42-50. 

t See ‘“ Bulletin Critique,’’ 1888, pp. 437-444. 

§ “Canon de lA. T.,” pp. 42, 43. See also Pere Delattre, SJ., Revue 
Catholique de Louvain,” xiii. pp. 425-33. 
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expression of a new phase of prophecy. Its theme is the threatening 
conflict between Assur and Jehovah and Israel, the destruction of Israel. 
The Assyrians introduced a new factor, that of the world-monarchies 
or, more generally, of the world, into the history of the nations. Face to 
face with it, these nations lost their mental balance; the rough reality 
in its sudden apparition destroyed their illusions ; they threw away their 
very gods as so much rubbish on to the rubbish-heap, to the rats and bats. 
Orly the prophets of Israel refused to be surprised by the events and to 
be frightened by despair out of their wits; they solved beforehand the 
terrible problem which history was putting. Where others saw the fall 
of the holiest, there they saw but the triumph of Jehovah over empty 
seemings and superstition. Let fall what might, the valuable remained. 
The living present became for them the plot of a divine drama at which 
they assisted with anticipating comprehension. Everywhere the same 
laws, everywhere the same aim of development. The prophets are the 
acting personages, Israel is the hero, and Jehovah the poet of the tragedy.” 
And of Isaiah: “Sennacherib demanded (701 z.c.) the surrender of 
Jerusalem. The greatest discouragement reigned in the capital. But 
there was one man who would not be cowed. As little as before by 
presumption, did Isaiah now allow himself to be infected by despair. 
He gave courage to King Hezekiah in Jehovah’s name and determined 
him not to surrender the city: the Assyrians would not take it, would 
not shoot an arrow into it: ‘thy standing and thy sitting, thy coming 
and thy going,’ so Jehovah addresses the Assyrian, ‘ I know, and thy rage 
against me. And I will put my ring in thy nostril and my bit between 
thy lips, and I will lead thee back by the way which thon camest.’ And 
it really happened as Isaiah said. By a still unexplained catastrophe, 
the Assyrian army-in-chief got destroyed on the Egypto-Palestinian 
frontier, the King had hurriedly to withdraw to Nineveh, Jerusalem 
was saved.” “The (previous) judgment on Samaria (721 B.c.) was for 
Isaiah but the beginning of a series of judgments and the final result of 
the long crisis was positive. Out of Judah a remnant was to be sifted 
out, which should perpetuate Jehovah’s community upon earth; this 
seed of the future was to brave the Assyrians, and, in the attempt to 
destroy it, they themselves were to come to nought.’ Of Jeremiah : 
“King Josiah outlived his great reform by thirteen years, a happy time 
of exterior and interior prosperity. Only JeremiahYefused to be infected 
by the universal mood. The people’s confidence, he said, was a delusion, 
the interior situation unchanged. King Josiah fell in the battle of 
Megiddo (608). The unfortunate result of the battle prepared an un- 
expected end for the hopes and happiness of Judah.” In 538 the clear 
prospect of help from Pharao Hophra was sufficient to break down all 
hesitation on the part of Judah, which “ declared its revolt from Chaldza. 
Shortly after, and a Chaldean army lay before Jerusalem. For a 
moment all seemed to turn for the best : the Egyptians came to relieve 
the town, the Chaldeeans had to raise the siege and go and meet them 
great joy reigned in Jerusalem. Only Jeremiah persisted in his black 
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prognostic; if even but a few wounded Chaldwans remained over, those 
would suffice to take Jerusalem and to burn it to the ground. Heturned 
out right: the Egyptians withdrew, the siege began anew. In vain he 
sought, even now, at the constant risk of his life, to induce the Jews to 
capitulate. At last, in July 586, the Chaldeans penetrated into the 
town, which was destroyed, the Temple above all being pulled down and 
reduced to ashes.” ‘“ Jeremiah’s work for the people had been in vain, 
but not in vain was it for himself. By the non-success of his prophecy 
he was led beyond prophecy itself. That he suffered for Jehovah’s sake 
was his consolation; rejected by men, he fled back to him, who had 
chosen him as his messenger and had thus opened out an access to him- 
self. Amidst pain and woe, the certainty of his personal communion 
with God arose within him, the deepest essence of piety found vent 
through him. That which moved and upheld him, moved and upheld 
the noblest minds of Judaism after him: the sufferings of the just, the 
working of the power of God in the oppressed and the despised. He is 
the father of true prayer.” Of Ezechiel: “In the great shipwreck (of 
the fall of Jerusalem) prophecy became the saving plank for those who 
clung to it. Prophecy now changed from threats to promises. If before 
the Exile the prophets had opposed the illusions of the time, they now 
opposed its hopelessness and inspired faith in the future.” So with 
Ezechiel. ‘On the spiritual life of the Jews he no doubt did not exercise 
a determining influence, he did so only on their organisation. This, 
however, was at the time the more important task.” Finally, as to 
Deutero-Isaiah: “The Jews would not believe that Cyrus was the 
instrument of Jehovah for realising the promises. It was against this 
mood that Deutero-Isaiah came forward. How differently is the Persian 
saluted here, from the way in which Amos addressed the Assyrian or 
Jeremiah the Chaldwan! The God of the world had accomplished his 
work of destruction on Israel, now he was again building up. Our 
prophet is as though intoxicated with the idea of the Almighty: the 
thought which raises and inspires him is his certainty: this great God 
of the wide world is and remains our God. In the fact that they, the Jews, 
and they alone, possess the truth, he sees the guerdon of their consolation 
and their hope, the pledge and warrant of their resurrection from the 
grave of exile. His national consciousness is extreme, but it is not 
narrow-minded : for him the stream of Israel’s history falls into the 
ocean of the history of the world. The truth conquers the heathen, 
to but redeem the heathen also. The great Unknown-One’s gospel, 
that he who dwelleth on high is near to them that are despised and 
down-trodden, the doctrine of interior right to which victory, external 
justification shall not be wanting, raised and moved souls for many a 


long day.” * 
(2) The reality, persistence and progressive purification of the 


* « Geschichte,” pp. 52, 53 (Amos) ; 71, 73 (Elijah) ; 87, 89 (Isaiah) ; 97, 98, 
101, 105, 106 (Jeremiah) ; 109, 110, 113 (Ezekiel) ; 115, 117, 118 (Deutero- 
Isaiah). See also pp. 35, 36; 69; 74; 78, 79, 82; 84; 93; 94, 
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Messianic expectation. Dr. Bruce has a good chapter, based 
throughout upon the dates and admissions of the critics only, 
on to source, expression, and value of that Prophetic Optimism, 
that ‘‘ passion for righteousness and passion of hope, the com- 


bination-of which makes the figure of the Hebrew prophet so 
unique.” 


As to the source, it “was not the mere temperament or disposition of 
the prophet”; for “as such he is not characteristically hopeful; his 
temptation rather is to be querulous, desponding.” Nor did the prophet 
but create “the bright future as a solace to relieve the gloom of the 
present”; for “a Hebrew prophet was in dead earnest in all he said and 
did ; as he conceived the future, so he believed it to be.” ‘The source was 
‘the prophet’s religious faith in the election of Israel and in the char- 
acter of God” as prominently gracious, merciful. ‘There is no limit to 
what can be expected from Almighty Love. For the heathen poet the 
golden age lay in the past, for the Hebrew prophet it lies in the future; 
for the prophet believed, as no heathen philosopher or poet ever did, in the 
goodness of God.” As to the expression, this may be brought under 
three main types: political, as in Amos, and largely in Isaiah, with much 
stress laid upon the ideal King of the good time coming; next ethical, as 
in Jeremiah and Hzechiel, the reformed state giving place to a regenerate 
people; and, lastly, religious, as in Deutero-Isaiah, the model King and 
the nation giving place to the missionary to all the peoples of the earth.* 
And this ‘Servant of Jehovah,’ who is at the beginning equivalent ta 
the chosen people, and further on to the remnant among it, appears 
also as an individual, who suffers, dies, atones, and who cannot well be 
taken as a mere personification of either of the two previous groups or 
as identical with the prophet himself,t As to the value, ‘‘if there was 
any reality in the election of Israel, then the thought which underlies 
all Messianic prophecy must be true, viz., that a great good is coming.” 
And this good was to come through an individual: ‘ All Hebrew pro- 
phecy points to the individual as the source of salvation,” and this 
“prepares us for finding that the final result of this long development is 
one supreme man, the Light of the World.” “Historic exegesis will 
justify us,” further “in expecting Him, because of Isaiah’s prophecies, 
to be an anointed one, divinely endowed with right kingly qualities of 
wisdom, justice and benignity”’ ; “ in inferring from Jeremiah’s prophecy 
the great idea of a Kingdom of God independent of nationality, for the 
moral law written upon the heart has nothing merely national about it”; 
and “in concluding, from Deutero-Isaiah, that this royal man and this 
divine kingdom are to be connected, by the ideal man making himself the 
king of hearts by wisdom and by suffering.” “These three things, ‘ the 
rod out of the stem of Jesse,’ ‘the law written on the heart,’ and ‘the 


* “ Apologetics,” 1892, pp. 245-255. 
{ Delitzsch’s “ Weissagungen,” pp. 141-148. 
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man of sorrows acquainted with grief,’ are the kernel of the swmmum 


bonwm as conceived by the prophets: in Jesus Christ these three ideals 
meet.’ ’’* 


(8) The elaborateness, subtlety, and universal prevalence of 
the Rabbinical interpretation of the Old Testament which our 
Lord and His Apostles found in possession as the one religious 
language of their day, in which St. Paul was brought up 
and which, after his conversion, still remained the one means 
of fighting the spirit of Rabbinism through its very letter. 


If, says Dr. Weber, the first beginnings of Rabbinism are to be sought 
_in the Scribes, the successors of Ezra up to the Maccabees (458-167 B.c.), 
yet its highest development occurs in the times of the great schools of 
Hillel and Schammai up to the fall of Jerusalem (30 B.c.-70 a.p.), during 
the enacting and registering of the New Dispensation. There were the 
thirteen rules of interpretation; and next the five classes of “ Hints” 
(Remaz), derived from the lines and dots above some of the Hebrew let- 
ters (3 divisions); from the letters themselves (4 processes); from the 
particles (3 divisions); from the position of the words (2 processes) ; 
from the secret inter-connection of different sections of the Bible. An 
example from the second class would be the application of “ gematria ” 
(the use of the letters according to their numerical value) to the word 
nos, “branch” in Zacharias ui. 8, and again to the word On») 
“comforter” in Lament. i.16. They have the same numerical value, 
hence are to be reckoned equal and interpretable one by the other: the 
“branch,” the Messiah, will also be the Comforter. 

We have probably a case of inverted gematria in Apoc. xiii. 18 (the 
number of the beast), and possibly, says Lipsius, one of direct gematria 
in Gal. iv. 25, where the verb cuvoro.yet may mean “having the same 
orovxeia, the same numerical value in the letters.” } 

And yet Wellhausen well says of St. Paul: “In our time St. Paul is 
accused, with ever-increasing vehemence, of having introduced Rabbinism 
into the Gospel. That he did, indeed, but only into his argumentative 
method, especially in the subject of justification, where, for polemical 
purposes, he takes over the statement of the problem from the Jews. 
But the real substance of his religious conviction has remained fairly 
untouched by it. He it is in truth who fully understood the Gospel and 
drew its consequences.”§ And Adolph Harnack: “ Paul was the first 
who, on the foundation of the death and resurrection of Christ, developed 
a theology in view of the Old Testament. This theology had its opposite 
in the Legal Righteousness of Pharisaism. Hence, on this very account, 


* Bruce's ‘‘ Apologetics,” pp. 256-261. 

+ “ Altsynagogale Theologie,” 1880, pp. 106-114, 116-121. 
+ “Handkommentar z. N. T.,” ii. 2, 1891, pp. 49, 50. 

§ “ Geschichte,” p. 319. 
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it took its form from the latter, and yet its strength was but its certainty 
of the new life in the spirit which was offered by the Risen Conqueror of 
the flesh and of sin.”* + 


(4) The Messianic claims of Christ. Here also we have an 
improvement. For F. X. Bauer held that these amounted but 
to a reluctant, politic stooping to a popular illusion, for the 
purpose of gettting a local foothold for the universal religion ; 
and Dr. Martineau holds that He cannot have made them, for 
that a self-conscious Messiah is, ipso facto, no Messiah, so that 
no words implying this self-consciousness can be regarded as 
genuine expressions of our Lord.j But now Dr. H. Holtz- 
mann, the ablest of the Radical Exegetes, tells us: 


“This representation (the entry into Jerusalem, Mc. xxi. 1-11) excludes 
all doubt as to whether or not Jesus, whose fate was to be decided in 
Jerusalem, himself gave rise to this insistance on his Messianic rights on 
occasion of his entry; for he purposely drops all disguises, pushes the 
Messianic question to the front, and brings the crisis to a head.”f 
Adolph Harnack says: “Jesus called himself ‘the Son of Man,’ and led 
on his disciples to the confession that he was the Lord and Messiah. 
And at the end of his life he told them, in that solemn moment, that 
his death, as his life, was an immortal service, which he was rendering 
to ‘many’ for the remission of sins. By this he put himself outside the 
ranks of all others; he claimed a unique importance as Redeemer and as 
Judge.”§ Finally, Wellhausen writes: ‘‘ On his last pilgrimage he mani- 
fested himself to his disciples as the Messiah, and accepted, on his entry 
into Jerusalem, the homage of the people. It is impossible to doubt this, 
for it cost him his life. Yet he cannot have intended to declare himself 
the King of the Theocracy and to overturn the foreign rule. The king- 
dom which he had in view was not that for which the Jews were hoping. 
He fulfilled their hopes and desires, beyond their prayers and under- 
standing, by raising them to another ideal of a higher order. Only in 
this sense can he have called himself the Messiah: they were to look 
for no other: he was not the one whom they were actually desiring, but 
he was the one whom they ought to have desired.|| » 


3. And Catholic scholars are coming to re-affirm and to 
develop the following points :{] 


* “ Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte,” 1898, pp. 15, 16. 

+ Reterences and discussion in Bruce, l.c. pp. 356-369. 

{ “Handkommentar”’ i, 231. 

§ ‘ Grundriss,” pp. 11, 12. 

| “ Geschichte,” p. 315. 

| I have had, for this section, the rare advantage of a MS. dissertation by 
Abbé Loisy, of the year 1886, on the Prophets and Prophecy ; where my refer- 
ences are not otherwise specified, they refer to the pages of this MS. 
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(1) The variety and fulness of the prophet’s vocation, 
Abbé Loisy writes :— 


“In marked contrast to the heathen soothsayers, the prophets and 
prophetesses in Israel are attached to no sanctuary with a view to de- 
livering oracles ; they preach as much as they predict, and their activity 
is independent of the priesthood; they fulfil a social ministry under the 
immediate, unique direction of the God who sends them.” “The exact 
terms of comparison for estimating the vocation of the prophets are 
wanting to us. Jeanne d’Arc is, perhaps, the heroine whose life and 
character resembles most those of the ancient seers of Israel. Their 
programme is that of the Gospel: ‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven.” This Kingdom of Heaven will con- 
sist in the happiness of the just, and it can only come by means of 
justice. They are reformers who aim but at re-calling both kings and 
priests to a sense of duty. Strange institution which prepetuates itself 
without any provisions for its recruitment, and which sustains itself 
throughout whole centuries by the simple strength of faith.’ “The 
prophet’s themes are as varied as can be the incidents of the lives of 
individuals and of the life of a nation, the cares of a patriot, the desires 
of an apostle, and the expectations of a believer.” ‘‘ He is neither a 
doctor nor a pastor; but the voice which cries aloud and proclaims 
Jehovah’s will, whatsoever, whensoever, howsoever He may will.” 


And the variety and fulness of the Messianic prophecies. 


“ Under this name,” writes Abbé Loisy: ‘I comprise not only those 
prophecies which manifest the expectation of a great King, a glorious 
Liberator, but also all those which, without mentioning the person of 
the Messiah, announce a great judgment for the condemnation of the 
wicked and the exaltation of the just, the domination of Jerusalem over 
the nations, and the submission of the Gentiles to the service of Jehovah. 
All these ideas are interconnected, and their totality constitutes the 
Messianic Kingdom ; ‘the Kingdom of God’ or ‘of Heaven’ to use the 
Gospel terms. To this class of prophecies many other predictions in- 
directly belong, which threaten either the Jews or the Gentiles; for the 
catastrophes which they predict, prepare the advent of the Kingdom of 
Justice. From this wider point of view, almost all the prophecies are 


Messianic.’’* 


(2) Development and economy apply, as to the whole Old 
Testament, so also to the Messianic prophecies and to their New 


Testament interpretation.t 


* MS. pp. 4, 10, 46. 
+ The Encyclical teaches that it should be “ the first. and dearest object 
of the Catholic commentator to interpret those passages which have received 
an authentic interpretation from the sacred writers themselves (as in many 
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St. Gregory the Great tells us: 


“We must bear in mind that, with the growth of ages, the 
spiritual science of the Hebrew Fathers grew also. For Moses 
was more instructed in the science of God than Abraham, the Prophets 
were more so than Moses, the Apostles more so than the Prophets.’* 


And this growth, we find it, in the Old Testament’s self-testi- 
mony, not only in the requirements of the law,t but also in 
the promises of the covenant.{ And the New Testament ex- 
pressly requires us to find in the Old Testament this slow divine 
education, not only as to legal matters,§ that Law which Our 
Lord Himself has expressly taught us that He came ‘to fulfil, 
Matthew v. 17, showing us, by his own examples, what a far- 
reaching development He meant by this fulfilment, Matthew 
v. 27-82, xv. 11], xii. 8-12; but also as to prophecy, which 
He came to fulfil in the same sense as He fulfiled the Law. 
Centuries of political dependence, then the months of the 
Baptist’s Penitential Preaching, then a moment of His own 
resistance to the temptation of earthly domination, Matthew 
iv. 8-10, are so many preparations, stages, and manifestations 
of prophetic growth: ‘ Many Prophets have desired to see 
the things that you see, and have not seen them, and to hear 
the things that you hear, and have not heard them,’ Matthew 
xii, 17.|| 


places in the New Testament) in that identical sense,” Tablet, January 6, 1894, 

. 8. The dogmatic theologian, like the New Testament writers then:selves, 
is busy with what 7s and with the Old Testament only in so far as it is pre- 
paratory and analogous to the permanent dispensation. The historical scholar, 
unlike the New Testament writers, is busy with what was, and with each 
stage of the Old Testament development taken in all its pristine limitation. 
The principles, both of the Old Testament, New Testament, and of the Church 
as absolutely require this very development, the special province of the his- 
torian, as they do a substantial identity, the special province of the theologian. 
The Encyclical then ullows full scope to scholar and theologian, each within 
his proper sphere. 

* In Ezech. ii. hom. 4, n. 12. 

+ H.g., the regulations as to food: only vegetable, Gen. i. 28-30; then, 
vegetable and animal, Gen. ix. 3, 4; or the two slightly different forms of the 
Decalogue, Ex. xx. 1-17 ; Deut. v. 6-18. 

t £#.g., the hero of the future, simply a ruler out of Judah, Gen. xlix. 8-12; 
next, he is to sit upon the throne of David his father, 2 Kings vii. 11-16; 
lastly, priest and king in one, Zach. vi. 13. : 

§ H.g., circumcision, Phil. ili. 3; sacrifices, Rom. xii. 1; food, clean and 
unclean, Acts x. 15; Sabbatical and Jubilee years, ‘‘weak and beggarly 
elements,” Gal. iv. 9; new moons and feasts, ‘(a shadow” of the growing 
light, Col. ii. 17. 

|| See all this and more, in Konig’s ‘‘ Einleitung,” pp. 553-555. 
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Now these general principles of the Bible have to be borne 
in mind in the interpretation of such passages as seem to 
claim complete identity of correspondence between O. and 
N. T. history and ideas. 

Dr. Schanz shows this as to St. Matthew: 


We cannot press the words, i. 22 : ‘ Now all this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which the Lord spoke by the Prophet,’ and let them mean “ that 
the prediction was the cause of the event.” Again, the words ‘ Out of 
Egypt have I called My Son,’ ii. 1, “refer, historically, to the sojourn of 
the Jews in Egypt and their deliverance by Moses, with St. Jerome we 
must take this passage in Osee typically.” Once more, the words ‘a voice 
in Rama was heard,’ ii. 18, refer, in Jeremiah, to the deportation of the 
Jews from Rama to Babylon, whose fate is deplored by Rachel, the 
Ancestral Mother of the Ephraimites, but are ‘referred here to the 
murder of the children at Bethlehem, which are considered as being 
the children of Rachel, Benjamin’s mother, who lay buried by Bethle- 
hem.” And lastly, the words ‘He shall be called a Nazarite’ are 
referred “already by St. Jerome to the Hebrew text of Isaias xi. 1, 
where the Messiah is spoken of as a rod, Nezer: elsewhere the same idea 
is expressed by Zemach;’* ‘“ the assonance would, in that case, be the 
basis of the adaptation of the prophecy.”+ 


Similarly, in St. Paul, slight assonances suffice as occasions 
for interpretation, 1 Cor, xiv. 21, Eph. iv. 8; and he not only 
insists upon a meaning for us now, additional to the original 
meaning, Rom. y. 23, 24, but also on things having happened 
in figure and haying been written for owr learning or correc- 
tion, Rom. xv. 4, 1 Cor. xii.; indeed, in one place he even 
emphatically excludes the literal sense altogether, 1 Cor. ix. 9: 
<‘doth God take care for oxen?” Yet how little he really 
cares for the Old Testament but as a means to Christ! 
Throughout his four epistles to the heathen-Christian Thessa- 
lonians, Philippians, Colossians, he never once directly quotes 
Scripture! The Old Testament, as the heathen classics, 
Acts xvii. 28, are but means, writings, to preach Christ and 
Him crucified.{ 

And this whole method of interpretation is but a sifting and 
utilising of the religious language of the times, a language 
simply necessary and legitimate and true in the strict sense 


* « Gommentar tiber Matthaeus,” 1879, pp. 88, 108, 109, 111, 114. 
+ “ Enseignement Biblique,” Sept.—Oct. 1893, p. 73. 
t Bernard Weiss’s “ New Testament Theologie,” ed. 1884, pp. 268-275. 
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and for the limited purpose in which Our Lord and His 
apostles used it. 


“When,” says Abbé Loisy, “the Alexandrian Jews sought to find the 
doctrine of Plato in the sacred writings of Israel, they introduced a 
foreign element into the literature they were rejuvenating. The exegesis 
of the Pharisees added but the modern form of the ideas and hopes 
which the ancient books already contained, and which they had contri- 
buted to propagate. And then the entirely spiritual accomplishment of 
the increasingly spiritual promises draws Christian exegesis along the 
road opened out by the Synagogue.”’ And legitimately, for “tradition is 
the born interpreter of Scripture, and the moment the object is to draw 
dogma from the sacred books, it is fitting to show it there, not in the 
vague outlines of its first appearance, but with the definiteness it has 
acquired through the religious thought of centuries. Truth naked and 
abstract is demanded of the theologian, the truth that edifies, of the 
preacher, the truth demanded of the exegete is that of history, he has to 
say what was, what was thought and believed.” “Tradition has been 
assisted in its labour, as the sacred authors have been inspired in theirs. 
Let us not confound the seed with the plant. We have no interest in 
contesting the application of this principle to the interpretation of 
Scripture, since it is already at the bottom of all our arguments against 
Protestantism.” * ‘“ Before faith came we were kept under the law,” says 
St. Paul, Gal. i. 23. “This custody,” says St. Augustine, “ was, 
according to the apostle, as though under a pedagogue of little children. 
And hence those who pertinaciously clung to the signs of the old law, 
could not bear the Lord when He contemned them, the time for their 
revelation having come.’ + ‘Figurative exegesis served but as a simple 
vehicle for new ideas; its value lies less in what it is than in what it 
conveys; it is a providential means in which it would appear that God 
took account of our human infirmity.” ‘ Humanity is a child of which 
God is the Father and Master. To the Israelites encamped in the desert, 
He said: ‘Keep the precepts of the Lord thy God that thou may st 
possess the goodly land concerning which the Lord swore to thy fathers.’ 
Later on, He said by the prophets: ‘Be faithful, and Jerusalem shall 
become the queen of the universe.’ At last the Christ comes: ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world; blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after justice, blessed are the meek, the merciful, they that mourn, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘These, at first sight incongruous 
promises, all amount to saying: ‘Do your duty and you shall be happy.’ 
Only, there are the duty and material happiness of youth; then the graver 
obligations and the fuller joys of adolescence; lastly, the serious intelli. 
gence of life and the grace of a will mistress of all things because 


* MS. pp. 26, 30. 
+ “De Doctrina Christiana,” iii. 6. 
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mistress of herself in the maturity of age. Only when at last the moment 
was ripe, did God give to mankind all things in giving it His Son.” * 


Vi 


As to Our Lord’s conceptions and prophecies of the future, 
we get the following admissions and discriminations :— 
1. (1) As to the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Dr. Holtzmann has not a doubt as to Our Lord having really spoken the 
prophecy, ‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem,’ of Matt. xxiii. 37-39. And, as to that of 
the destruction of the Temple in Me. xiii. 1-4 (and parallels in Matt. and 
Luke), he tells us: “ Whilst the disciples only see things present, Jesus 
has but eyes for the doom which is darkly gathering together over the 
holy place, a doom really described by him, in colours borrowed from 
4 Kings xxy. 13, and Micheas iii. 12, and not by any means written after 
the event. In the New Jerusalem also, Apoc. xxi. 22, the Temple-house 
has disappeared.” + And Wellhausen says: “The Jews were drifting 
towards a conflict with the Romans: the question was, what would be 
the result ? It was the same question which had confronted Amos and 
Jeremiah when the conflict was threatening with the Assyrians and 
Chaldzans; John and Jesus answered it in the same manner as those 
two ancient prophets. They felt by anticipation the inevitableness of 
the destruction of the theocracy.” ¢ 


(2) As to the Synoptic Apocalypse (Mc. xxii. 5-32 and 
parallels). 

It has three acts, each containing an apocalyptic half (vv. 5-9a, 14-20, 
24-27) closely alike in all three synoptists: Dr. Holtzmann gives four 
strong reasons for his conviction of the whole Apocalypse having been 
written before the destruction of the city; e.g., “the flight on to the 
mountains ordered in y. 14 secures the prophecy by one proof the more 
against the suspicion of being but an oraculwm ew eventu.” § 


(8) As to the great prophecies of the final conversion of 
Israel, the gracious call and reception of all the Gentile nations 
into the Messianic kingdom, and the final general judgment, 
which run through the Old Testament, and are endorsed by 
Our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 39, Luke xxi. 24) : they are increasingly 
seen to be noble and necessary to any complete and healthy 
view of God’s justice and man’s nature. 


* MS., pp. 45, 55. 

t S. Handkommentar, ” i, pp. 231, 232, 255, 256. 
+ “Geschichte,” p. 309. 

§ ‘“ Handkommentar,” i. pp. 22, 260. 
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Christian apologists begin the argument. Dr. Bruce points out that 
“the pagan view of the future life” is “ one of the characteristics of the 
deistic system: the hope of deism regarding the life beyond, like that of 
Greek philosophy, contemplates only a disembcdied form of existence. 
The watchword of deism is the immortality of the soul, that of Chris- 
tianity is the resurrection of the body.”* And the Catholic Dr. Schell 
adds: “The relation of the particular to the general judgment is com- 
parable to that of immortality to resurrection, of the partial to the 
‘complete realisation of the fundamental law of theism with respect to the 
world, that spirit and matter are created for each other in order con- 
jointly to fulfil the divine plan of salvation.” “ Revelation, in announcing 
the general judgment as the end of the world, teaches that not only 
single souls have a value, but also peoples and races as such, systems and 
sects, schools and orders, the Family, Society, the Church and the 
State.’+ Next, Dr. Schechter, the great Jewish Rabbinical scholar, tells 
us: “The individual, the pet of modern theology, with his mystical 
longings, is not of such importance as that Judaism can spend its whole 
strength on him. In this world, ‘the world of activity,’ the righteous 
have no such peace as when the great Sabbath shall break upon us, 
when all things will be at rest; they have to labour and to suffer with 
their fellow creatures. The best control [of any tendency to a degenerate 
quietism] is to work towards establishing the visible kingdom of God in 
the present world. This, the highest goal religion can strive to reach 
Judaism never lost sight of.’{ Fimally, Wellhausen caps this by 
declaring : “In the background of Jesus’s view of life stands everywhere 
the future completion of the good and the future destruction of evil, the 
transformation of weakness in power and glory. So far he appears 
completely at one with the Jews: like them he expects the descent of 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth. But he conceives the Judgment as 
a judgment on the Jewish people, which is to be accomplished by the 
destruction of Jerusalem. And, again, he speaks of a judgment in the 
other world on each individual soul, the living and the dead appearing 
together before God at the last day to receive final sentence. Elsewhere 
again we find the idea that the judgment is not delayed to the last day, 
but that it synchronises with death.” ‘“ His conceptions on this point 
appear everywhere as completely self-evident, and hence must, in some 
manner, have been pre-existent; but they never: dominated the Jews, 
and their existence cannot be proved for the times before the New 
Testament.” ‘In the mouth of Jesus the eschatological conceptions gain 
a universally human and super-historical impress; of gnosticism and 
fantasticalness there are no traces: a moral metaphysic gets developed, 
full of earnest simplicity.” § 


* “ Apologetics,” p. 120. 

t “ Dogmatik,” iii. 1892, 1893, pp. 868, 871. A noble, bracing book. 
f Jewish Quarterly, vol. vi. pp. 646, 647. 

§ “Geschichte,” pp. 313, 314, 
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2. And Catholic scholars, on their part, are coming to dis- 


criminate as follows :-— 
(1) With regard to the date of Our Lord’s second coming, 
the Parousia. 


Professor Schell tells us: “The second advent of Christ is in the 
Old Testament Revelation included in the promise of the Messiah, 
and is distinguishable as a second advent only through its object of 
judgment and retribution from the first advent, with its corresponding 
object of meriting and communicating the Holy Spirit.” “In the New 
Testament there is constant reference to the second coming. Jesus 
Himself, as well as His apostles, promise and warrant it in countless 
passages. But the eschatological prophecies of Christ do not distinguish 
between the near and the distant future.* The expectation of the 
apostles, as many passages show unmistakeably, was the speedy return 
of Christ in the days of the then living generation. When the realisa- 
tion was delayed, doubts arose with regard to the promise itself and 
demanded explanation, as in 2 Thess. ii. and 2 Pet. iii.; especially after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, with which the Last Judgment seemed 
immediately connected. In this case also men were thus forced to seek 
the spirit that giveth life, that higher sense, embracing the history of 
' salvation and of the world, by which the apparent contradiction found 
its solution and the prophecy its full truth.’{ And Fr. Corluy, 8.J., 
claims for the great eschatological prophecy a literal sense, where every- 
thing concerns the destruction of Jerusalem, and which was fully 
accomplished before the extinction of the generation contemporaneous 
with Our Lord ; and a typical sense, having for its object the final cata- 
strophe of the human race, to be accomplished only after a long series of 
centuries. ‘‘ This we have been taught by the subsequent history. But 
the manner in which the apostles proposed to Our Lord the double 
question which gave rise to the discourse, Matt. xxiv. 3, shows clearly 
that, fervent Israelites as they were, the ruin of the city and the end of 
the world were, in their minds, closely allied with each other. And it 
must have been impossible for the disciples to discriminate between the 
double object of Our Lord’s answer: they would naturally think of buat 
one series of facts: both the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of 
the world were, according to their expectation, to take place before the 
death of the then living generation.” He then discusses eight texts in 
proof of this belief, and finishes up with three Pauline passages 
(1 Thess. iv. 14-17 ; 1 Cor. xv. 51-53; 2 Cor. v. 1-8), “which show us 
quite plainly this state of mind of the great apostle.” And he concludes: 


* So Matt. xvi. 28, xxiii. 39, xxvi. 64; Mark viii, 39, x. 29, 30, xiii. 26; 
Luke ix. 27, xiii. 35, xviii. 7, 8, xxii. 18, 69 ; John xxi. 22, 23. 
+ Acts ili. 20 ; thirteen passages in St. Paul ; four in the Catholic Epistles ; 
“as moe tlh ss oobi, ipa Aly 
M3 Dogmatik, ” iii. pp. 143, 829. 
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“It appears to us, then, that no dogmatic reason opposes the following 
conclusion : St. Paul, in the first two of these passages, teaches nothing 
precise, enunciates nothing concerning the end of the world; but the 
manner in which he expresses himseif reveals to us what was, on this 
subject, his personal opinion, outside of the influence of inspiration. It 
seemed to him not only possible but probable that the contemporary 
generation would not end before the term of the present world: he was 
not without hope of seeing the second advent before his own death.” * 

Finally Professor Bisping tells us how that “the wording of 1 Thess. 
iv. 15 shows beyond all doubt that St. Paul counts himself among those 
who will perhaps still live to see the Parousia of Christ,” and so also of 
1 Cor. vil. and xv.} 


(2) As to the details of the Prophecies regarding the 
Latter Days. 


Professor Schell tells us: ‘“‘ God is the bread of life to the spiritual 
world; but He is this not as a lifeless substance, but as a self-acting 
personality: hence He cannot be offered mechanically to humanity. To 
every period of the world’s history is reserved a varying but an ever-real 
moral probation: moral decision and believing aspiration, self-active 
efforts of free-will raised by grace, remain for all periods of Church 
History the exclusive path that leads into the land of the promised union 
with God. Hence the Church has ever refused to accept such theories— 
e.g. Millennarianism—as expect a condition on earth incompatible with 
the merit of faith and probation.” “ As tothe universality of the ultimate 
conversion, it should not be applied fatalistically, either in the case of 
the Gentiles or of the Jews, to the sum-total of persons, but only to the 
nations as a whole. In the bearing of the individual, liberty asserts 
itself; in the bearing of nations, the objective force of facts prevails: both 
the objective attractiveness of Christianity, and the objective power of 
resistance of peoples with their national peculiarities. If then Christi- 
anity and the Church are from God, they will eventually turn ont 
stronger than all national counter-currents.” ‘* Not through mere external 
discipline or habit, not through the blunting, checking, or uniformation 
of thinking, but through the spirit of living conviction and devotedness, 
will the Kingdom of God arrive at full dominion upon earth. To all 
other weapons and successes, even if for a time they appear to work in 
favour of the Church, the words apply of Christ to Peter: ‘ Put up again 
thy sword into its place, for all that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.’ The conquests of the spirit will alone endure.” “We do not 
discuss the spacial and temporal circumstances of the last judgment 
because Revelation offers for this purpose but few indications, and 


* La Science Catholique, Avril 1887, pp. 284-287, 293-297, 300. 
+ “Die Briefe an die Thessaloniker,” ed. 1865, p. 47; ‘*Die Briefe an die 
Korinther,”’ ed. 1863, pp. 121, 122, 292, 293. 
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because we, who live in the categories of the development, have no means 
to enable us even to surmise the forms of the conclusion. It is more 
important, and Revelation gives greater aid, to examine the interior 
significance of the judgment, and to utilise it for theology and the moral 
life. Taken thus, this dogma actually becomes one of the apologetic 
buttresses of the temple of Revelation.” * 


Vi: 


Arrived at the term of our first stage, with its three primary 
proofs for Christianity, Christ’s life, doctrine, and influence; 
and its three secondary evidences, the history of Israel, the 
relation and contrast between it and Christ, and Christ’s own 
outlook into the future: I should like once more to illustrate 
and to reflect on the exact point we have now reached. 

We have so far asked nothing of our Theist, but faith in 
his own principles and willingness to look at our facts, evidence 
not in proof that we believe but as incentive to his believing. 
But now we have done our part, and we invite him to an act 
of faith. 

And hence, looking back now at the arguments of Reason, 
and forwards at the claims of Faith, we realise at this juncture 
that Dualism, which it is as essential to Faith as it is to 
Reason not to deny or obliterate, but to proclaim, to practice 
and to bring to peace. We began with one thing, the love of 
truth; it has led us on to be conscious of two things: a 
double manifestation and a double range of truth: happy we, 
if we are ! 

Highteen years ago, a white-haired old German Catholic 
servant of his Protestant King, took me, the all but unknown 
young man, with faltering step, up to a picture, and turning, 
with trembling hand, the light of an upraised lamp upon a 
proudly hopeful, bright young soldier's features, he said : 
“That was my only child, thank God that he died when he did, 
fighting for his King; it would have broken his heart, this 
conflict between what alone he lived for, his Emperor and his 
Pope!” And I thought: “Ohno; would that it had stayed 
with us, the rich rare young heart, so warm and valiant, in a 
world so cowardly and cold: only those who thus suffer from 
the conflict can help found a lasting peace ! ” 


* “Dogmatik,” iii. pp. 799, 801, 802, 816, 817, 878. 
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Now I have ever thought of him as a type: only minds such 
as his, only mental Rebeccas have any business even to speak 
of such passing warfare between Jacob and Esau, Church and 
State, or Faith and Reason, powers each so divine and so 
necessary, each in itself and each to each. Only complete 
men can help bring about that completeness which is solid 
peace : “life and more fuller, that we want.” 
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THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE: 


THE TWO STAGES OF THEIR INTER-RELATION. 


HE two previous papers of this series* first discrimi- 
nated between the Bible gud human document, and, as 
such, one of the several proofs for the Church’s authority, and 
the Bible gud@ Divine Library, re-given to us as such by that 
authority. They next maintained that, in the first, pre- 
Catholic Faith stage, Reason is necessarily in its element, and 
that, in the second, the Catholic Faith stage, Reason is not 
contradicted but transcended. And they finally attempted an 
exposition of such conclusions of the Critico-historical Reason 
as, in the first stage, would seem to impose themselves on our 
acceptance; and of how these conclusions leave still intact, 
indeed sometimes strengthen, the evidence for those few 
great facts on which the Church, as far as the Bible goes, is 
built. I will now attempt in this concluding paper—here 
more than ever in the hands of the Church—once more to 
insist upon the several functions of Faith and Reason, the 
Church and Science in these two stages; to illustrate the 
temper of mind in which the second stage should be approached ; 
and, finally, to indicate such conclusions of the Church as here 
impose themselves on our acceptance, and how such conclusions 
are compatible with, indeed but light up and harmonise, the 
previously ascertained phenomena of the Bible with each other, 
and their totality with the life of the soul and of the Church. 


iE. 


1. If there is a specifically Catholic fundamental conception, 
it is that of the two divinely instituted, humanly necessary, 
immortal orders of Nature and Grace, Reason and Faith, neither 


* DUBLIN REVIEW, Oct. 1894, pp. 313-341 ; April 1895, pp. 306-337. 
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identical nor antagonistic, but distinct and supplementary. 
Indeed, what is all that long conflict on the right hand and on 
the left, first with Pelagianism and Manichwzism, later on with 
Laxism and Jansenism, last with Rationalism and Fideism, 
but an historical confirmation, throughout her secular history, 
of this the Church’s inalienable attitude ? 

St. Thomas tells us that 

“ Grace does not abolish nature, but perfects it”; and that “ although 
the truth of the Christian Faith exceeds the capacity of human reason, 
yet those principles which the reason possesses by nature cannot con- 
tradict this truth. For these principles are most certain and true, so 
that neither is it possible to hold them to be false, nor to deny that 
which is held by Faith, since it is so evidently confirmed by God.”* 

Hence, on the one hand, St. Thomas can rightly say: “ He 
who strives to prove by natural reason the Trinity of Persons, 
dishonours Faith.”+ And, on the other hand, Dr. Hettinger can 
declare : 

Although, with regard to the truths of Revelation, the finite, hnaman 
Reason is not the positive (principium secundum quod), still less the 
productive principle (principium quo) of truth, yet the Reason is a 
negative principle, since nothing can be true which contradicts its laws. 

Dr. Martineau remarks most correctly : 


In reasoning with the Catholic, we have always this advantage, that 
he admits a natural reason, a natural conscience, a natural religion ; 
nay, that the light which we have through them is a grace of the same 
Holy Spirit which makes his Church the depository of higher but homo- 
geneous gifts.§ 


2. And it is important to remember that Revelation does ’ 
not simply propose to us principles, a philosophy, transcending 
our natural discovery or comprehension, but also persons and 
facts, a history. And hence, as that transcendent philosophy 
presupposes the absolute certainty of the first principles of the 
human reason on which the previous, intra-rational philosophy 
is built, so also this transcendent history presupposes the 
human credibility, attainable by ordinary historical proofs and 
methods, of those fundamental facts and events with which the 
Reason begins and which Faith appropriates and transcends. 
Neither in the case of the philosophy, nor in that of the history, 


ee ON Greribematlen de 

+ “Summa Theol.,’’ i. qu. 32, a. 1. 

~ “ Fundamental-Theologie,” 1879, i. pp. 144, 145. 
§ “Seat of Authority,” 1890, p. 131. 
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can faith be based on scepticism; however great the share of 
grace on the one hand, and of the pure heart on the other, a 
spring-board is wanted, from and beyond which the divinely 
enlightened and attracted will may plunge into the divine 
certainties of supernatural faith. 

Hence, just as M. Bonnetty had to subscribe the philo- 
sophical thesis: ‘‘ Reasoning can prove with certainty the 
existence of God, the spirituality of the soul, the free will of 
man,” so also Abbé Bautain had to subscribe the historical 
theses : 

“We have no right to require an unbeliever to admit the Resurrection 
of Our Lord, before that certain proofs have been administered to him ; 
and these proofs are deduced from (written and oral) tradition by 
reasoning ;” and: “ Reason can prove with certainty the authenticity of 
the Revelation vouchsafed to the Jews through Moses and to Christians 
through Jesus Christ.’ * 

3. Now the jurisdiction of the faith and of the Church 
will, in both the philosophical and historical questions, be, in 
the first stage, as generally indirect and predominantly dis- 
ciplinary, as in the second stage it will be direct and doctrinal 
as well as disciplinary. 

In the first stage, this jurisdiction watches, in the case of 
both sets of questions, against the introduction of the three 
kinds of Rationalism and the corresponding kinds of Fideism, 
which alone, but frequently, appear here. I will divide these 
intruders into “ prior,” ‘‘concomitant,” and “posterior,” and will 
consider them only in their application to critico-historical 
questions. 

(1) (a2) The historical investigation often starts with prior 
Rationalism, antitheistic assumptions, 

Hence, the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus condemns those 
who deny the possibility of prophecy or miracle.t 

We want, then, right assumptions and presumptions, since 
do without them of some kind we cannot; such noble his- 
torians as J. G. Droysen, Ranke, Rudolf Kittel, give us such 
presumptions substantially the same as those required by the 
Church. 

(b) Or, sometimes the investigation starts with prior Fideism 


Catholic assumptions. 


* Denzinger’s “ Bncheiridion,” ed. 1888, Nos. 1506, 1491, 1493. 
+ Tablet, Jan. 6, 1894, p. 7. 
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Hence, Abbé Bautain had to sign the thesis that ‘“ (super- 
natural) Faith, a divine gift, is subsequent to Revelation,” and 
that “the use of Reason precedes Faith and leads man to it by 
means of Revelation and of grace.”* And the Encyclical tells us: 
“‘The first thing to be done is to vindicate the trustworthiness 
of the sacred records, at least as human documents.”t Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, then, says quite correctly : “ All sound 
apologetic admits that the proof that a book is credible must 
precede belief that it is inspired.” 

(2) (a) The investigation often proceeds with a concomitant 
Rationalism, accepting the too hurried and too subjective 
conclusions of individual scholars as though they were the 
calm and final word of science. 

Hence the Encyclical says; “This vaunted ‘ Higher Cri- 
ticism’ will resolve itself into the reflection of the bias and 
the prejudice of the critics.”"§ The distinguished American 
New Testament scholar, Dr. Thayer, says, then, very truly: 


Anybody who has watched the changing fashions of criticism can call 
to mind one person and another who caught up with avidity the view that 
happened to be in vogue among the so-called “ advanced ” critics and still 
clings to it. In critical theories the rhymester’s advice is as good as 
respecting fashions in clothes—“ Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried, Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.’’|| 


(0) Or, sometimes, the investigation is unduly checked by a 
concomitant Fideism, by theologians refusing assent to the 
well-established conclusions of scholarship on points well 
within its competence. 

Such was the case in the long refusal of the Protestants of 
the seventeenth century to admit the late introduction of the 
Hebrew vowel-points. 


“Nowadays every one knows,” writes ProfessorsSanday, “that the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament was written purely in consonants without 
vowels; these were added in the sixth or seventh centuries A.D. This 
was first made out by the French Calvinist Louis Cappellus in 1624. But 
the set of opinion throughout the Reformed Churches was so strong that a 
later work by Cappellus could only be published (in 1650) by the help of 
his son, who had joined the Church of Rome. Indeed, in one of the 


Denzinger, loc. cit., Nos. 1488, 1493. 

Tablet, loc. cit., p. 9. 

“Old ‘Testament in Jewish Church,” ed. 1892, p. 312. 

Tablet, loc. cit., p. 10. || Critical Review, v. iii. p. 207. 
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Swiss formularies (1675) it is expressly laid down that not only the 
Hebrew consonants but also the vowel-points were divinely inspired.” * 


(3) (a) The investigation often concludes with posterior 
Rationalism, anti-Catholic conclusions, and this by denying any 
ulterior source or range of truth other than its own. 

Hence the Encyclical bids 


“the Catholic student bear well in mind, as the Fathers teach in 
numerous passages, that the [divine, dogmatico-moral] sense of Holy 
Scripture can nowhere be found incorrupt outside of the Church, and 
cannot be found in writers who, being without the true faith, only gnaw 
the bark of the Sacred Scripture, and never attain its pith.” ‘“ False 
philosophy and rationalism must lead to the elimination from the Sacred 
writings of all that is outside the natural order.” + 


The Bollandist Pére de Smedt tells us: 


A supernatural fact, taken historically, is composed of two elements. 
It is first of all a fact, and nexta fact possessing a supernatural character. 
For establishing the fact, we have no other critical rules than those which 
guide us in the research of natural facts; for establishing its super- 
natural character, we have to content ourselves with the purely negative 
demonstration that none of the (natural) explanations proposed can 
satisfy a candid mind, that all are contrary to the assured laws of the 
metaphysical, physical or moral order.f 


(6) Or, the posterior Rationalism may be positive, attempting 
to prove, by internal evidence alone, the Church-attested 
Inspiration and dogmatic meaning of the Bible. So all Protes- 
tant bodies, more or less. 

To sum up. The Church’s jurisdiction, throughout this 
first stage, would seem to be, ordinarily,§ indirect and 
disciplinary. She sees to it that the investigation starts with 
neither less nor more than Theistic assumptions; that, in 
proceeding, it neither prematurely accepts but partial, short- 
lived opinions nor rejects the unanimous, lasting conclusions of 
scholars as to the historico-literary phenomena; and that it 


* “Oracles of God,” 1891, pp. 20, 21. 
+ Tablet, loc. cit., pp. 9, 10. 
+ “Des Devoirs des Ecrivains Catholiques,” p. 12. on 
§ With Abbé Loisy I would say: “Questions of origin and composition 
remain, even for the Bible, questions of literary history, depending directly 
upon historical testimony and critical examination. The Church has never 
et defined the authorship, method of composition, or textual condition of 
any Biblical book. But she most certainly could do so, since these facts are 
directly related to the object of Revelation, although not included in it.”— 
“ Etudes Bibliques,”’ reprint 1894, pp. 50, 51. 
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does not conclude with denying the subsequent supernatural 
verities concerning the Bible, nor with attempting to itself 
establish these as within it own competence. Hence, where 
scholarship starts from, and everywhere applies Theistic as- 
sumptions, and does not deny the possibility of a subsequent 
supernatural teacher of subsequent supernatural truths about 
and from the Bible, but restricts itself to the middle region of 
forwarding research into the historico-literary phenomena of 
Scripture, there it is in possession. Where it has thus arrived 
at unanimity, faith joins with common sense in accepting its 
conclusions. 

4. In the second, Catholic-Faith stage, Faith not Reason, 
Doctrine not Science, are in possession: the Church’s juris- 
diction is here always direct, and doctrinal as well as discipli- 
nary. Here, in virtue of her now admitted divine authority, 
she proposes to us certain facts and doctrines concerning the 
supernatural meaning and character of the Bible, of an ad- 
mittedly transcendental character. Here the reality and true 
raison @étre of the mere phenomena of the Bible are reached at 
last, and reached with the divine certainty of Faith. 

(1) She proposes to us the Canon of Scripture, and that 
as based on her own authority, and rejects all attempts at 
including or excluding books or parts of books, according to 
direct internal evidence of their supposed fitness or unfitness, 
as unreasonable and Rationalistic. 


The Councils of Trent and of the Vatican repeat the Canon of the 
Third Council of Carthage (a.p. 397), and of the Decrees of Popes St. 
Damasus (about 374) and Innocent I. (405) and define: “If any one 
shall not receive these books in their entirety with all their parts, as 
sacred and canonical, let him be anathema.” 


(2). She next proposes to us these particular books as all 
divinely inspired throughout, and this again, on her own 
authority, and as beyond all direct conclusive proof. 


“The Church holds these books,” defines the Vatican Council, “to 
be sacred and canonical, because, having been written under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, they have God for their Author, and have been 
handed over to the Church as such.”* “The system of those who con- 


* Denzinger, loc. cit., Nos. 666, 1637. 
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cede that Inspiration regards only the things of Faith and Morals cannot 
be tolerated,” says the Encyclical.* 

Her authority does not constitute their Inspiration, but is 
our only conclusive proof for its reality, nature and extent. 

(3) She finally proposes to us the Revelation contained in 
the Bible, and that as inerrant and transcendent. 

“The books of the Old and New Testaments,” defines the Vatican 
Council, “contain Revelation without error ;” and (renewing the decree 
of Trent): “in matters of Faith and Morals, pertaining unto the edification 
of the Christain Faith, that sense of Scripture is to be held to be the 
true one which the Church has held and holds, whose prerogative it is to 
judge of the true sense and interpretation of Scripture.”’+ 

Here again, of the whereabouts, the nature and the meaning 
of Biblical Revelation, the Church is alone the appointed, 
fully competent and conclusive witness and teacher. 


it. 


I’ will next consider successive and contrasted stages of 
knowlege and belief in various subject-matters, as apparently 
instructive illustrations of the temper of mind specially | 


adapted to our second stage. 
1. Take the relations between Physics and Metaphysics. 
That penetrating Catholic scientist, M. P. Duhem, contends 


that : 

“The experimental method reposes upon principles which are self- 
evident and prior to all Metaphysic;” hence that “it belongs to Meta- 
physic to account for the self-evident foundations on which Physic rests, 
but this study adds nothing to their (physical) evidence and certainty; ” 
again, that “unless you establish a real distinction between Physic and 
Metaphysic, you are bound to recognise the physical method even in 
Metaphysic, that is, to accept Positivism ;” and, finally, that “the sane 
and prudent tradition of the Schools has never entirely disappeared : at 
all times these have been Physicists, the greatest through their dis- 
coveries, who have recognised that mathematical theories have for their 
object the co-ordination of the natural laws, and that the research into 
their causes constitutes another problemwn.t 


Apply this to the human and the divine side of Scripture, 
and we get Professor Robertson Smith telling us: 


* Tablet, loc, cit., p. 10. 

+ Denzinger, loc. cit., Nos. 668, 1636, 1637. 

+ “Physique et Metaphysique,” 1893, pp. 10, 12, 19, 30. 
EZ, 
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The whole business of scholarly exegesis lies with the human side of 
Scripture, with the mastering of the whole situation and character and 
feeling of each human interlocutor in the drama of Revelation. What is 
more than this lies beyond our wisdom. It is only the Spirit of God 
that can make the word a living word to our hearts, as it was a living 
word to him who first received it.* 


A distinguished Catholic critic writes : 


M. Renan did not see that the divine-human reality of religion had 
to manifest itself by means of phenomena, and that the purely scientific 
observation of these phenomena cannot determine the law that underlies 
them.} 


This is solely the business of the Church. 
9. Take the relations between Physiology, Psychology, and 
Metaphysic. 

Strict Neo-scholastics, e.g., Dr. A. Stoeckl, tell us that “ empirical 
psychology is a fit, indeed necessary, preliminary to philosophy proper.” 
And then as introductory to psychology itself, he gives some account of 
human anatomy and physiology.f 

Apply this to questions of date, composition, adaptation, de- 
velopment on the one hand, and those of Canonicity, Inspiration, 
Revelation, Theological Interpretation on the other hand; and 
you wili find it impossible to argue from the latter to the former, 
eg., that the Pentateuch cannot be a mosaic of four great 
documents, but must be all composed by Moses, because it is all 
inspired; as impossible as to prove, from the soul being the 
‘‘form” of the body, that a particular number and kind of 
bones and ligaments are in the human hand or foot. 

3. Take the difference between (culpable) Nature and Grace 
as propounded by faith. 

Cardinal Newman tells us: 


“There are two parties on this earth, two only, if we view men in their 
religious aspect: those few who hear Christ’s words‘and follow Him, and 
those many for whom Christ prays not, though He died for them.” But 
the world ‘“ considers that all men are pretty much on a level; that it is 
impossible to divide them into two bodies, or to divide them at all.” 


They may indeed “ be easily mistaken for each other, for the difference is 
largely inward and secret.” § 


* “Old Testament in Jewish Church,” ed. 1892, p. 13. 
+ Bulletin Critique, 1895, p. 428. 

~ “Lehrbuch d. Philosophie,” ed. 1881, pp. 21-37. 

§ “Discourses,” ed. 1871, pp. 147, 148, 152. 
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Apply this to the question of the difference between Biblical 
and other books ; in both cases we get the Church warranting a 
difference intrinsic but resting on transcendent grounds; we 
can believe, we cannot directly and conclusively prove it. 

4, Take our Lord’s Humanity in relation to His Divinity. 
Cardinal Hergenroether tells us: 


“The Apostle John combats in his Epistles false teachers who denied 
the reality of the Incarnation, quite in the manner of the later Gnostics; 
they attributed to our Lord but a seeming body, and hence were strict 
Docete.” ‘‘ One of the fundamental traits of Gnosticism is its absolute 
antinomy between spirit and matter. The latter is conceived either as 
unsubstantial, as chaos, or, more usually, as identical with evil; hence 
follows the negation of Christ’s true humanity and corporality.” * 


Apply this to Scripture, and we must beware of any 
Scriptural Docetism, parallel to the Christological one. The 
Inlitteration of the Spirit is as real in the one case, as the 
Incarnation of the Son is in the other. Our Lord’s body 
weighed a particular weight on His mother’s arm; the hands 
that blessed and healed, the eyes that wept and broke were, are, 
of a particular size and shape and colour. ‘The Spirit’s letter 
is composed of such and such documents of a definite age, and 
length, and literary complexion. In both cases the Faith tells 
us that Reason can thus observe and register, and bids Reason 
do so as far as possible. 

5. Take the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in its relation to 
Faith and Reason : 


“The divine Trinity,” says Dr. Scheeben, “is, for the human, indeed 
every created mind, in so far a mystery, as that the reality of the three 
persons in God cannot be proved by its natural powers. Indeed, even 
the intellectual apprehension of this mystery cannot be other than 
‘analogical, and therefore obscure and imperfect; more so, indeed, than 
the apprehension of God’s nature and essence.” “ Yet this incomprehen- 
sibleness has at times been emphasised in such a manner as to make it 
almost appear as though God had revealed this mystery for the purpose 
of propounding a riddle to man, and not of enriching his mind with an 
exceedingly sublime and fruitful cognition.” f 

And Dr. Hettinger finds the contribution of reason to this human 
cognition in the correct positive and negative apprehension of the 
Church’s definitions of the dogma; in the proofs of its antiquity from 


* « Hanbuch d. Kirchengeschichte,” ed. 1876, i. pp. 114, 119. 
+ “ Dogmatik,” 1878, i.. Nos. 1078, 1086. 
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Scripture and Tradition; and in the attempt, by means of the analogies 
of the life of the human soul, to fathom this mystery as far as possible.* 


Apply this to Scripture, and the Church’s trinity of doctrine 
concerning it will also be neither directly demonstrable nor 
completely comprehensible; yet the same fourfold contribution 
of reason will here also be possible and desirable towards its 
ever-increasing apprehension as a doctrine intrinsically true 
and fruitful, harmonious and harmonising. 


III. 


We will now take the Church’s three transcendent doctrines, 
in the order of the degree of their transcendence ; hence, first, 
Canonicity. 

(1) Now the sacred and canonical character of the Biblical 
books is but the exact application and delimitation of the 
character of divinity to certain definite books. And since 
human certainty as to the divinity of Scripture, its content and 
origin, is attainable by the natural reason,t it seems to follow 
that the same holds good for the divinity of the single books. 
Yet it will be safer to contend that the nucleus alone of the Old 
and New Testaments can be thus proved, with human certainty, 
to be divine; and that only after this or other reasons have 
occasioned the act of divine faith in the Church, does the mind 
get sufficient certainty either human or divine as to the divinity 
of some of the books which fringe the Old and New Testament 
Canons. By my human certainty as to the divine character of 
the Law and the Prophets in the Old Testament, and of the 
Gospels and the great Pauline Epistles in the New Testament, I 
get occasion for my act of faith in the Church; and the Church 
then gives me not only divine certainty as to these books, but 
also certainty of both kinds as to such of the Hagiographa and 
of the Deutero-canonicals of the Old and New Testaments as 
yield me but an uncertain human assurance. The case appears 
analogous to the difference between natural and supernatural 
knowledge of the Unity and Attributes of God. 

(2) Canonicity and Inspiration. 


* “ Apologie,” ed. 1869, iii. p. 85. 
+ Of. Schell’s “ Dogmatik,” i., 1889, p. 122. 
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“ Canonicity concerns in the first place not Inspiration,” says Professor 
Schanz, “ but apostolic authorship (or attestation) and all involved by it. 
Once its apostolic origin is certain, a document will be inspired for him 
who believes in special apostolic graces. Even as to the Old Testament, 
the ground of early Christian belief in it was the authority of the Apostles, 
otherwise it would have been impossible for St. Paul to take up an 
oppositional attitude towards the Old Law.” * 

“For the consciousness of the Westerns,” writes Dr. Harnack FOG. 
Irenzus, Tertullian, the Muratorian fragment), Apostolicity is un- 
doubtedly the primary quality of the New Testament collection, and this 
involves Inspiration. At Alexandria the term Apostle is taken in a 
wider sense, and is made to include the seventy disciples (Luke x. 1.)”t 


Hence Canonicity, as equal to Apostolicity, in this wider 
sense, is not simply identical with Inspiration though it involves 
the latter; nor can we directly prove this Canonicity for all the 
Old and New Testament writings, c.g., the Canticle of Canticles 
and the Second Epistle of St. Peter. 

(3) Now the following positions are admitted with regard to 
the Old Testament Canon : 


“As a question of principle,” writes Abbé Loisy, “the origin of the 
Old Testament Canon coincides with the redaction and first promulgation 
of the Law. As a matter of fact the Law becomes fully, finally canonical 
by its official promulgation through Esdras (444 z.c.).” “The collection 
of the Prophets did not receive this promulgation, but recommended 
itself only by the value attaching to each of its parts before their final 
union by Nehemiah (432 B.c.).” “So also with the collection of the 
Hagiographa, which, because of its heterogeneity, was longer before 
acquiring a final form ; the Bible of Judas Maccabeeus (161 8.c.) pro- 
bably contained it complete.” “ There exists but one Jewish Canon, the 
Palestinian, with a difference of appreciation and of practice as to the 
non-canonical religious books. Jerusalem, without being hostile to 
them, hesitates to admit them as divine, and excludes them from her 
sacred collection; Alexandria venerates them as sacred and inspired, 
and uses them much as she does the canonical books with which she 
confounds them in her Bible, though her official Canon remains the same 
as that of the metropolis. The Apostles and apostolic men will have 
formed for themselves a Greek Bible by taking, in the contemporary 
Alexandrian collections, such books as they regarded as inspired, %.¢,, the 
books of the Hebrew Canon and also the Deutero-canonicals which we see 
that they used. It is this Apostolic Bible which they bequeathed to the 
Church, and the Church instructs us of its true extent.” { 


* “Theol. Quartalschrift,” 1895, pp. 201, 198. 
+ “Dogmengeschichte,” i., ed. 1888, pp. 318, 322. 
t “Canon de lA. T.,” pp. 53, 54, 65, 69, 70. 
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(4) The Canonicity of a book is distinct from its traditional 
authorship. (a) The conciliar definitions of Canonicity bear 
directly only on the divine and authoritative character of the 
book. Indeed, as the fullest belief in the Church’s magis- 
teriwm as to Dogmatic Facts, as to her haying and exercising 
the power of inerrantly defining, not only that particular 
propositions are of faith or heretical, but that a particular 
book or part of a book contains them, in no wise involves 
belief in any inerrancy in designating the actual author of the 
document in question : so neither does the fullest belief in the 
actual exercise of her infallible magisteriwm in defining a 
particular book to be canonical, necessarily involve belief in 
the exercise of her power to define the human authorship. 


Bishop Hefele tells us : “The Fifth General Council no doubt anathe- 
matised Origen.” Yet the very strict Dr. Scheeben tells us: “ Interior 
assent to such a judgment is required only in so far as there is no reason- 
able ground for assuming that the censured expressions do not really 
proceed from the person named. Reasonable grounds for this may be 
producible where, as here, judgment is passed on very ancient writings, 
especially where no examination of the authorship has preceded the 
decision as to the theological character of the writings.”* So, again, 
Fénelon could, with complete submission to the Brief of 1699, explain to 
the Pope in 1712, that one of the censured propositions was indeed 
“ erroneous,” and had appeared in his book, but was not his. 

* Ag to Biblical authorship,” writes Abbé Loisy, “ the Church no doubt 
could emit an infallible decision in the matter, yet up to now she has 
never defined the authorship or method of composition, but only the 
Inspiration and Canonicity of the Biblical books.” t 


The Councils and Popes, in their canonical lists, have but 
followed the current, sometimes unscientific, attributions. 
Thus the Synods of Hippo and III. Carthage (393, 397, a.p.) 
and Pope Innocent I. (417) put down “the five books of 
Solomon,” meaning by this, says Dr. Kaulen, “ Proverbs, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, Hcclesiasticus.” § Now these 
authorities can hardly have even thought that Solomon (about 
933) was the author of Kcclesiasticus (written about 185 B.c.). 
As to Wisdom, “its origin should be referred approximately 


* “Conciliengeschichte,” v. ii, ed. 1875, pp. 861, 898; “Dogmatik,” i. 
p. 259. ’ 

t “ iuvres,” ed. 1822, v. ix. p. 618. ~ “ Etudes Bibliques,” pp. 50, 51, 

§ Denzinger, loc. cit., Nos. 49, 59 ; ‘‘ Hinleitung,” p. 289. 
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to the time of Ptolemy Philopator” (about 222-204 B.c.).* 
As to Ecclesiastes, Bishop Haneberg, Dr. Kaulen, Cardinal 
Newman, Abbé Loisy allow or incline to a post-exilic date ; 
Dr. Bickell explicitly maintains it.t 

(0) The Fathers, again, are primary authorities as to Faith 
and Morals ; all are truthful transmitters of traditional opinions ; 
some few, above all Origen and St. Jerome, are also scholars 
capable of testing historical evidence; but the majority are 
more trustworthy as to the fact of the Canonicity of the single 
books, than as to their precise authorship. Wisdom was 
usually attributed to Solomon up to St. Jerome’s time; the 
legend of Esdras re-dictating all the Books of the Hebrew 
Canon was fully believed by Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria ; and that of the seventy Greek translators of the 
Old Testament having each translated independently and yet 
identically, is believed, among others, by St. Irenzous.t 

(c) Jewish tradition, again, requires careful sifting. Philo 
(15 B.c.) and Josephus (about 115 4.p.) specially insist upon 
Moses having himself written even the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy descriptive of his own death. And Philo’s 
conception of the Law is so elastic, that in one place he refers 
to the Psalter under that name.§ 


* According to a well-known passage in the Talmud,” writes Professor 
Robertson Smith, “ even the Prophets and Hagiographa were implicitly 
given to Moses at Sinai. Beginnings of this method are seen in Hsra 
ix. 11, where a law of the Pentateuch is cited as an ordinance of the Pro- 
phets. Mosaic law is not held to exclude post-Mosaic developments.’’|| 


(dz) Our Lord’s method of quotation does not decide the 
matter. 

(a) His uniqueness is rightly based by apologists, ¢.g., Dr. 
Hettinger,{] upon this also, that, whereas even Socrates is often 


* “Kaulen,” loc. cit., p. 283. 

+ “@Gesch. d. bibl. Offenbarung,” ed. 1876, p. 374; “ Hinleitung,” p. 274; 
Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1884, p. 197 ; “ C. de VA. T.,” p. 39; “ Der Prediger,” 
1884, passim. e 

+ Kaulen, loc. cit., p. 281 ; Loisy, loc. cit., pp. 18-21; “ Adv. haer.,” iii. c. 21, 
22. 

§ “De Vita Moysis,” iii. 39; “ Antiqu. Jud.,” iv. 326; Ryle, “Philo and 
Holy Scripture,” 1895, p. xxviii. ; 

| “Old Testament in Jewish Church,” pp. 312, 313 ; Berachoth Bab, 5a; 
‘Talmud Jer. Megilla,”’ i. 5 ; [iv. 1.] 

J “ Apologie,” ed. 1867, 1. 2, p. 440. 
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busy with morally indifferent matters (see three cases in 
Xenophon’s “‘ Memorabilia,” iii. 10), Christ’s teaching remains 
exclusively occupied.with matters of immediate moral and 
religious import. But that complicated problem, the precise 
authorship of the several Bible books, is no such matter. 
Hence His very greatness would lead Him to adopt the current 
literary attributions, ; 

(3) His whole method was demonstrably one of minute 
conformity to all the habits of His time and people, wherever 
principle permitted. So with the cpaozeda, the “hem of His 
garment,” no doubt the four blue or white tassels worn by 
every strict Jew on the four corners of his cloak.* So with 
the érl Barov=“in” or “at the bush,” 2.c., on occasion of the 
story of the bush. He is referring to this section by the title 
which, for purposes of reference, had been popularly associated 
with it, exactly as Philo does.t 

(y) He says in John vii. 22: ‘‘Moses gave you circum- 
cision.” 

“Whether,” says Miss Wedgwood, “the correction, ‘not that it is of 
Moses, but the fathers,’ be from the speaker or the writer, we have the 
name of Moses used, at a critical moment and in a serious argument 
addressed to Jews, as a mere type of the Jewish law.” “A careful study 
of Christ’s quotations will show that inspiration was to Him a heritage 


of the race, that its individual channels had as little importance as that 
of the cup filled at a running stream.”’t 


(ce) In the New Testament the authorship of the Joannine 
Gospel and Epistles, and of the Epistles to the Hebrews, Jude 
and IT. Peter has its difficulties. 

But as to the first, the very learned, “advanced,” indeed 
often reckless Paul de Lagarde writes : 


I have long since convinced myself that the Fourth Gospel and the 
three Joannine Epistles are by the author of the Revelation of John, and 
that this author is no other than St. John the Apostle.§ 


Indeed “the certainty of Justin Martyr’s knowledge of this 
gospel ” || makes it necessary that it should have been written by 


Schanz, ‘‘Comment. iiber Mtt.,’’ 1879, p. 276. 
Tbid., p. 357. Ryle, loc. cit., p. xxii. 

“The Message of Israel,’ 1894, pp. 48, 301. 
“Deutsche Schriften,” ed. 1886, p. 70. 

|| So even Jiilicher ‘ Hinl. in das N. T.,” 1894, p. 250. 
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St. John, or, at the least, put into final form and published at 
Ephesus, soon after his death, by an immediate disciple of his. 

As to Hebrews, it need not be taken as fully Pauline. 
Origen says its thoughts are St. Paul’s, ‘“‘but God knows 
who wrote it”; St. Jerome, that many hold Barnabas or 
Clement to be its author, ‘‘ but indeed it does not matter 
whose it is, since it is by some ecclesiastical author, and is 
honoured through daily reading by the Churches”; Estius 
(1613), that the matter and order are St. Paul’s, the composition 
St. Clement’s or rather St. Luke’s; Dr. Kaulen, that St. Paul 
occasioned and sent, that one of his disciples, probably St. 
Clement, wrote it ; Abbé Loisy, that “‘ the attitude of the West 
towards Hebrews has but one plausible explanation: that the 
Roman Church, which knew the Epistle before 100 a.p., did not 
know it as by St. Paul, but as by another writer, not an 
Apostle. Was it Barnabas, as thought Tertullian?”* In any 
case, he was a Paulinising Jew-Christian of Alexandrian culture. 

As to the closely allied, relatively unimportant, obscure little 
Hpistles of Jude and II. Peter, the following three points appear 
to be secured. There is no serious difficulty about the author- 
ship of Jude. Even the “ advanced” Dr. von Soden admits : 


That a younger “ Brother” of Our Lord should have been led by 
missionary travels (1 Cor. ix. 5) among Heathen-Christian circles, and 
should have written this epistle at a late date, say 80-90 a.p., cannot 
reasonably be declared impossible.t 


II. Peter is directly dependant upon St. Jude. The strict 
Catholics, Drs, Hundhausen and Kaulen declare: “It is hardly 
doubtful that the substance of the Epistle of St. Jude (vv. 
3-18) is interwoven with the texture (i, 20-iii. 3) of II. 
Peter.”{ The question as to whether the writer be St. Peter 
himself, or one writing in his person, is but a question of fact. 
For if such impersonation be not incompatible with veracity 
and Inspiration in the case of Solomon in the Books of Wisdom 
and Kcclesiastes, neither is it necessarily incompatible with 
either, here, in the case of St. Peter. 


* «Bus. H. E.,” vi. 25; “Epist. ad Dard.,” No. 129; “In. Pauli Epp. Com- 
ment.,”’ ed. 1843, v. vi. p. 12; “ Hinleitung,” p. 544; “C. du N. T.,” 1891, 
p. 277. 

+ “Hand-Komm. z. N. T.,’’ iii. 1890, p. 166. 

+ Kaulen, loc. cit p. 566 
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(5) Canonicity does not involve unity of authorship. This 
is clear, in the Old Testament, in the case of the Psalter, 
although held to be entirely by David, by SS. John Chrysos- 
tom, Ambrose, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and others; and of 
Proverbs, although frequently ascribed by the Fathers to Solomon 
alone.* Two authors are admitted for Job, by Dr. Bickell and 
Abbé Loisy, who give Elihu’s speech to a later author ; tT and 
for Isaiah, by at least four Catholic authorities ‘The 
Deutero-canonical fragments of Esther formed certainly no part 
of its first redaction ; the same is probable in the case of Daniel ; 
yet all these (eight) additions are sacred and canonical.” § Four 
authors, we have seen, are admitted by several Catholics for 
the Pentateuch, which would thus become for the Old Testament 
something like what Tatian’s Diatessaron (165 a.D. ?) would 
have been in the New Testament, had this Harmony been pre- 
served alone, instead of the four Gospels separately.|| 

As to the New Testament, we have Catholic authorities 
admitting successive work in SS. Matthew and Luke.{ For 
the passages, Mark xvi. 9-20, and John v. 4; vii. 53—vii. 11, 
omitted by all the great Uncials, we have the weighty conclu- 
sions of Padre Vercellone: “ The opinion is probable that up to 
the present the authenticity of these passages has not been 
defined ;” and of Abbé Loisy : 


We may consider it a point of faith that the evangelic fragments 
specially intended by Trent (i.e., Mark xvi. 9-20, Luke xxii. 43, 44, John 
vii, 538—viii. 11) are canonical, the work of inspired authors, but it is not 
of faith that they are respectively by SS. Mark, Luke and John.** 


(6) As to the Authenticity of the Latin Vulgate. 


“Where,” says Dr. Kaulen, “it can be proved that a particular shorter 
or longer passage was not received from the first in the Vulgate, the 
rejection of its Scriptural Authenticity is compatible with the Tridentine 
Decree.” Hence, as to I. John v. 7, Fr. Cornely, S8.J., tells us that 


* Kaulen, loc. cit., pp. 261, 269. 

+ “Buch Job,” 1894, pp. 12, 57; “ Le Livre de Job,” 1892, pp. 22-44. 

t DuBLIN REVIEW, April 1895, pp. 321, 322. 

§ Loisy, ‘“O. du N. T.,” p. 268. 

|| DUBLIN REvinw, loc. cit., pp. 320, 321. 

{| Ibid., Oct. 1894, pp. 333-336. 

** “Sulla Autenticita delle s. parti della Volgata,” 1866, p. 455 “°C. du Ni 
T.,” pp. 243, 244, 262, 263. 

tt ‘‘Gesck. d. Vulgata,’’ 1868, p. 393. 
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“The whole question is only whether the Trinitarian argument from this 
verse is strictly Scriptural or Traditional,” and leaves us free to accept 
or reject the Scriptural Authenticity.* Dr. Kaulen says: “The passage 
is to be viewed as a Commentary, venerable through its wide prevalence, 
on verse 8."";_ The same is the view of Professors Scholz, 1836; Bisping, 
1871; Schanz-Aberle; Paulin Martin, 1889 ; Loisy, 1891. 


2. And critics join hands with theologians in the following 
points : 

(1) The reasonableness of a separate sacred literature, and 
the basing its claims on its coming from a previous special 
Revelation, and its leading to a subsequent special Interpreta- 
tion. 


Professor Robertson Smith says : 


To say that God speaks to all men alike, without the use of a revealing 
agency, reduces religion to mysticism. There is a positive element in all 
religion, an element learnt from our predecessors. If what is so learnt is 
true, we must ultimately come back to a point in history when it was 
new truth, acquired by some particular man or men, who, not getting it 


from their predecessors, must have got it by personal revelation from 
God Himself.t 


And Professor Bruce: 


“The Bible was to (the older Protestant) theologians not only the record 
of revelation, but revelation itself”; and yet just “in this respect is the 
Bible unique, that it is a literature which providentially grew up around 
a historical revelation of God in Israel.” § 


And Canon Gore concludes: “It is, we may perhaps say, 
becoming more and more difficult to believe in the Bible 
without believing in the Church.” || 


(2) The Deutero-canonical Books. 

Professor Sanday says: “I confess that the Roman defini- 
tions on this head do not seem to be irreconcileable with fact 
and history, or to be such as need divide churches.” { 

(3) The high purity of text still attainable in the New 
Testament. 

See the nobly warm defence, chiefly with regard to St. 
Paul’s main Epistles, by so “advanced ” a critic as Dr. Kuenen ; 


* “Tntrod. in libros N. T.,’’ 1886, pp. 669-681. 

+ “Winleitung,” p. 36. 20.7. in J. ©.," pp. 11,12. 
§ “ Apologetics,” pp. 300, 302. | “Lux Mundi,” ed. 1891, p, 248. 
{| “Inspiration,” 1893, p. 275. 
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the striking warnings of Dr. Jiilicher ; and the testimony of 
such fearless textual critics as Drs. Westcott and Hort, who 
say, after years of closest labour at the New Testament text: 


In the variety and fulness of the evidence on which it rests, the text 
of the New Testament stands absolutely, unapproachably alone among 
prose writings. .... We cannot too strongly express our disbelief in 
the existence of undetected interpolations of any moment. .... The 
New Testament books, as preserved in extant documents, assuredly 
speak to us, in every important respect, in language identical with that 
in which they spoke to those for whom they were first written.* 


iN: 


The second doctrine, Inspiration, lands us in full transcend- 
ence. “Inspiration,” says Professor Schell, ‘‘is, by its very 


nature, a transcendental mystery, cognisable by Revelation 
alone.” t 


1. The discriminations of theologians are as follows : 
(1) Inspiration and Theism. 


’ 


“Inspiration,” writes Professor Schell, “is understandable only by 
means of a full and deep apprehension of the theistic conception of God, 
as an infinite Power which encloses, bears, excites all finite being and 
action, and itself causes the latter to become effective, not to renounce 
its own effectiveness. God always acts as strengthening and awakening 
from within, whenever He vouchsafes new objects of thought and of aim 
from above.” 


(2) Inspiration is omnipresent. 


“ Inspiration, then, does not formally signify a shifting in the relations 
between the divine and the human causality to the disadvantage of the 
latter, but a heightening both of the divine influence and of the human 
spontaneous activity. Materially, it extends as far as the human author- 
ship, including the determination to write, the plan or thoughts, and 
the execution or words; for these three activities are not only syn- 
chronous but they condition and influence each other mutually, so that 
no one or no two of them would suffice as the sole vehicle of Inspira- 
tion. In all limitinge schemes the spontaneous share of the sacred 
writer is made to fall short of the origination of other writers, whilst 
God on His part does not fully speak to us.§ 


* “Ges. Abhandlungen,”’ pp. 330-369 ; “ Hinleitung,’’ pp. 401, 402; ‘The 
New Testament in Greek ;’’ Introd., pp. 278, 281, 284. 

+ ‘*Dogmatik,” i. p. 112. £ Ibid, p. 100. 

§ “ Dogmatik,” pp. 103, 104. 
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‘The error consists,” writes Padre Semeria, “in putting the question 
thus: ‘ Are the words inspired?’ The book is inspired: the book is, so 
to say, a multiple production, like the construction of a house. To ask 
whether the action which terminates in the whole does not act equally 
upon the parts is absurd; we might as well ask whether the architect 
of the house has built the bricks.” * 

“The whole inspired book,” urges Abbé Loisy, “is the joint work of 
God and of man: of God as principal, of man as subordinate author.”’+ 


(3) Inspiration and consciousness, 


“The inspiration of the will to write,” says Dr. Schell, “ stands above 
(and acts through) the factors which usually occasion literary labours, by 
either creating or simply using the appropriate circumstances.”{ “The 
sacred writers,” says Dr. Dausch, “could be conscious or not of (the 
inspirational character of) their impulse to write. The prophets were 
often directly ordered to write down their visions; but who would 
assume for the apostles, for St. Luke, a conscious special impulse? Was 
not the general order of Christ to proclaim His Gospel sufficient ? ” § 


But in every case the writer would remain thoroughly con- 
scious of what he was writing. 


“The only proper idea of Inspiration,” writes Fr. Clarke, “is that God 
used His instruments as men, preserving their human faculties so that 
they knew and understood what they were saying and had said.”’|| 


(4) Inspiration is distinct from Revelation. 
The Council of the Vatican defines that 


The Church holds the Scriptural books as sacred and canonical not 
only because they contain Revelation without error, but because, having 
been written under the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they have God for 
their Author.§/ 


They contain Revelation; they are inspired and Word of 
God. 


“ Revelation and scriptural Inspiration,” writes Dr. Dausch, “ are essen- 
tially different; even in the case of the prophets, revelation must have 
preceded registration both in time and logic. The Apostles, again, did 
not surely require special revelations with a view to writing. And would 


* Revue Biblique, “ Chronique d'Italie,’’ Avril 1893. 

+ “Etudes Bibliques,” p. 69. t Ibid. p. 105, 
§ “Die Schriftinspiration,’’ 1891, p. 240. 

|| Tablet, May 5, 1894, p. 682. 

{| Denzinger, loc. cit., No. 1636. 
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it not suffice for the Psalmist that his canticles should have issued from 
his heart habitually steeped in the Spirit of God?” * 


(5) Inspiration and Truth. 

Inspiration everywhere effects and guarantees at least a 
relative and economic truth, such a minimum of adaptation to 
the scientific persuasions and historical standards and methods 
of the time and place, as was necessary if the Divine Message 
was to be not only true but understandable, not only Word of 
God, but Word of God through particular men to particular 
men. 


“By the relative side of the Bible,” writes Abbé Loisy, “ Revelation 
was proportioned to the requirements of the times in which it appeared. 
This was a necessity, and this necessity could not but become an imper- 
fection in the course of ages, when the progress of the sciences should 
have transformed astronomy, cosmology, the natural sciences, and even 
the secular history of humanity.” But “the perpetual magisteriwm of 
the Church is there, to discern for us infallibly, under the ancient form 
which was its vehicle, the ever new truth contained in Scripture.’t 


And these ready-found relativities, the necessary starting- 
points and vehicles for the imparting of new, supernatural 
truth, were, even taken in themselves, never simply, formally 
erroneous.{ This I shall now attempt to show. 

(a) “The sacred writers,” says the Encyclical, “ described and 
dealt with the things of the visible universe in more or less 
figurative language, or in terms which were commonly used at 
the time, or put down what God, speaking to men, signified, 
in the way men could understand and were accustomed to.” 
And this, because “they did not intend to teach men the 


* “Die Schriftinspiration,” 1891, p. 240. 

+ “ft. Bibl.,” pp. 70, 71. 

+ The Encyclical says, indeed, ‘‘ There are those who wrongly think that, in 
a question of the truth or falsehood of a passage, we should consider not so 
much what God has said as the reason and purpose which He had in mind in 
saying it.’’ But a little earlier it tells us that “to understand how just” is a 
rule just quoted from St, Augustine with regard to apparent conflicts between 
Scripture and Science, “‘we must remember first that the Holy Ghost who 
spoke by the sacred writers did not intend to teach men those things (i.e., the 
essential nature of the things of the visible universe), things in no way pro- 
fitable unto salvation.” Now these two passages are contradictory, unless we 
take the italicised words as a limiting clause, and understand the first passage, 
not to forbid us ‘to consider the reason and purpose which God had in mind 
in what He has said” (for this is precisely what is done, for all natural science 
in the second passage), but only to forbid us doing so with a view to declar- 
ing any passage either non-inspired or, though inspired, false. 
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essential nature of the things of the visible universe, things in 
no way profitable unto salvation.” * Now it is simply through- 
out Scripture that by universal consentt the Inspirer thinks, 
and the writer writes and thinks and understands what he writes. 
Hence it follows that even when there is no intention to teach, 
the writer must have thought something. And since, in all 
cases of science, these thoughts are but pre-existent per- 
suasions, unconscious of any alternative, never formal exclusive 
convictions, and there is no kind of intention to teach or 
systematise—the devout reader and the dogmatic theologian 
can entirely neglect these accessory thoughts, and yet attain 
the full object and formal teaching of the Bible. Still these 
persuasions are there, and subserve the same purpose as ether 
to light, atmosphere to sound, pigments to painting: they are 
the ready-found vehicles of Revelation, the runner who brings 
home the message. The theolcgian studies exclusively the 
light and the sound, the painting and the message; but the 
scholar, reconstructor of the whole mental environment and 
furniture of the past, cannot ignore the humble existence or 
character of this ether and atmosphere, these pigments, this 
runner. Since ‘no instruction concerning secular matters 
transcending the intellectual horizon of the times of composi- 
tion can be expected”’;{ since, in quasi-scientific passages 
when we find them in fault ‘‘ the writers did not err, because 
they had no formal intention of teaching as true what we 
find incorrect,” § it follows that we should be prepared for 
the traces of such persuasions in cases such as the immovable- 
ness of the earth, the shortness of the periods of Creation, the 
universality of the Flood. As to the first, Abbé Loisy tells 
us: ‘From one end of Scripture to the other the earth is 
supposed to be really immovable under the dome of the 
heavens”; as to the second, Fr. von Hummelauer, 8.J., says: 
“The Scriptural text of Genesis i., according to its literal 
sense, speaks exclusively of six ordinary days of twenty-four 
hours each”; as to the third, see the same writer’s very 
friendly account of the many approved Catholics who now 


* Tablet, Jan. 6, 1894, p. 10a. 

+ H.g., Padre Brandi, ‘‘ La Questione Biblica,”’ 1894, pp. 21, 22. 
+ Schanz, “ Theol. Quart.-Schrift,” 1895, p. 182. 

§ Loisy, loc. ett, p. 92. 
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teach an even ethnographically limited Deluge.* Yet, in the 
first case, Scripture is but teaching the glory and immovable- 
ness of the Eternal; in the second, the grand order and suc- 
cessiveness, the freedom and goodness of Creation; in the 
third, not an exact history, but the moral lesson of the divine 
estimate and punishment of sin. 

(b) “ The principles,” says the Encyclical, “ here laid down ik 
(with respect to natural science), ‘‘ will apply to cognate sciences, 
and especially to history.”f 


“ By cognate sciences,” says Fr. Clarke, “are intended sciences cognate 
with the physical sciences, i.e., sciences whose conclusions are not per se 
theological, though they may be put to religious uses.” For “ Revelation 
is doctrine given by historical events, e.g., the Resurrection, and in that 
case, as inthe Bible history generally, the teaching of history is the 
teaching of doctrine.’ 

“The Encyclical,” writes Fr. Lucas, S.J., “nowhere determines 
which of the Old Testament Books are historical; but only lays it 
down, as I understand its teachings, that those books or parts of books 
which claim to be truly historical are historically true.”§ 

“This is of importance,” adds Dr. Schanz, “for whole books and for 
the whole method of ancient, hence also sacred, historiography. When 
the sacred writers do not claim to write history or to write it as de- 
manded by modern criticism, they cannot be accused of error, if the 
representation does not completely correspond to the standard of 
severely historical science.” || 

“The aim,” writes Abbé Loisy, ‘‘ pursued by the writers to whom we 
owe the general narratives of the beginning of Genesis, was one of 
religious and moral instruction. All the historical interpretations of the 
narrative are but so many hypotheses, to be classified according to their 
degree of probability. The (religions and) moral signification is the 
only point absolutely outside discussion, because it is the only point 
which the authors really intended to treat.” 4] 


Cardinal Meignan agrees : 


The aim of the inspired author to whom we owe the preservation and 
redaction of the narratives of Genesis i.—xi. is, primarily, religious and 
moral instruction. One never succeeds in building more than varyingly 
probable hypotheses upon the details of the narrative; only (the religious 


* Loisy, loc. cit., p. 92; “Comm. in Genesim,” 1895, pp. 65; 223-256. He 
adopts the vision-theory for the cosmogony, a theory which does no violence 
to the text, but is nowhere suggested by it. The ideal interpretation, as 
advocated by P. Semeria in the Revue Biblique, 1894, avoids both drawbacks. 

+ Tablet, loc. cit., p. 106. + Lbid., April 28, 1894, p. 642, 

§ Month, June 1894, p. 154. || Loc. cit. p. 188, 

{ “ft, Bibl.,” pp. 27-29. 
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and) moral signification remains always outside discussion, because it is 
the only point which the writer had in view. * 

“In Chronicles,” declares Professor Schanz, “many differences of 
dates and facts could be adduced, which are explicable in part from the 
aim of the book, in great part only from the use of different sources.” + 


As to the aim of the Redactor: 


“The critics,” says Dom Howlett, “declare that Chronicles, Tobit, 
Esther, Judith, Jonas, are instances of Jewish Haggadah, or narratives 
intended to convey some moral lesson, not strictly historical, but 
founded upon history. That, in the abstract, such books might exist in 
the Bible, there is no reason to deny.” Father Cornely, Dr. Dereser, and 
Drs. Jahn, Movers, Scholz, are referred to as holding some such views 
with regard to the first, second and fourth book respectively.t 


As to the character of his sources: 


“Many things,” says St. Jerome, “are said in Scripture according to 
the opinion of the times to which the events (gesta) are referred, and 
not according to the objective reality (ret veritas).” § 


Abbé Loisy sums up: 

All the books and the different parts of each book of the Old Testa- 
ment have not the same historical character, and all the Biblical books 
were drawn up according to processes freer than those of modern historio- 
graphy. || 

2. The admissions of the critics are as follows : 
(1) The truthfulness of Scripture : 


“No doubt,” says Dr. Kuenen, “ we find a particular pragmatic aim in 
many Biblical narratives ; but we must carefully guard against represent- 
ing it as purely arbitrary. If the writer puts facts in a particular light, 
he no doubt does so in order that others may see them in the same light, 
but still first of all because he himself so sees them. Asa matter of 
fact, the Biblical writers saw persons and things in the same light as 
that in which they present them to us.” | 


(2) The scientific value of the Biblical Cosmogony : 


« Among all ancient theories,” says Dr. Dillmann, “ the Biblical narra- 
tive approaches most nearly to the results of physical science.” ** 

“It presents us,” writes Dr. Driver, “ with a series of representative 
pictures remarkably suggestive of the (scientific) reality, if only they be 
not treated as ‘a revelation of it.’” ff 


* «TA, Testament dans s. rapports avec le N.,” 1898, p. 101. 

+ Loe. cit., p. 191. 

{ DUBLIN REVIEW, July 1894, pp. 77, 93. 

§ “In Jerem.,” c. 28. || Loc, ctt., p. 80. _ 9 “Ges. Abh.,” p. 38. 
** << Genesis,” ed. 1886, p. 11. tt Hapositor, Jan. 1886, p 41. 
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(3) Scripture unique among all sacred books. 
Professor Max Miiller, of singular competence and en- 
thusiasm as to the latter, confesses : 


The pioneer workers in the sacred Oriental literature have raised 
expectations that cannot be fulfilled, fears also that are unfounded. 
Try and imagine what the Old Testament would have been if it had not 
been kept distinct from the Talmud, or the New Testament if it had 
been mixed up with the spurious gospels, and the records of the wrang- 
lings of the early Councils, if you would understand, to some extent, the 
wild confusion of sublime truth with vulgar stupidity that meets us in 
the Veda, the Avesta, and the Tripitaka.” * 


V. 


The third doctrine, Revelation, brings us at last to the real 
raison @étre of the Bible and of the Church. 

1. Theologians distinguish as follows : 

(1) All Revelation foreshadows or reflects the Incarnation, 
and shares in its touching condescension, economy and adapta- 
tion to our needs. Nowhere is it a monologue of the Absolute 
Mind, but everywhere a message from the Absolute Mind, 
through a finite mind to finite minds. 


“The connection,” writes Father Clarke, “of the faith and morals 
with history, science, and so on, is so close that, however a theologian or 
theological school may begin, the end uniformly is that either the 
principle of reserve, which is that of the Encyclical, or the principle of 
mistakes, which is that of the partial inspiration theory, is applied to both 
alike.” + 


“The truths of Faith and Morals, the special object of Revelation,” 
says Abbé Loisy, “appear in the Scriptures such as the Biblical writers 
were capable of apprehending them.” £ 


The truth, then, as revealed to us is not only quantitatively 
different from the truth as it is in God, but is also qualitatively 
adapted to our apprehension, whilst ever retaining the unique 
life-giving quality drawn from the Author of Life and Truth. 
As a Roman child was laid, new-born, at its father’s feet, and 
only if he himself lifted it up was allowed to live; asa mother’s 
milk is uniquely adapted to her child, just because, though of 


* “Sacred Books of the Hast,” v. i., 1879, pp. X., xv. 
+ Contemporary Review, July 1894, p. 53. { Loe. cit., p. 94. 
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her very essence, it is not identical with either the whole of her 
person or any other single part of her; so also with man: 
inconceivable creation must be followed by unutterable con- 
descension, absolute truth must bend down and be proportioned 
to his needs, if he is to rise and to approach God, and is to 
grow into the image of His likeness. 

(2) Hence, Revelation has a development, 

Vincent of Lerins wrote, in 434 A.D., of the purely sub- 
jective development of doctrine in the Christian Church : 


Is there no progress in the Church of Christ? Indeed there is, a very 
great one. Let the religion of souls imitate the growth of bodies; there 
is a great difference between blooming youth and mature old age; yet 
the very same individuals become old men who were youths. * 


As to the objective development of doctrine in the Bible, 
Abbé Loisy tells us: 


The ancient ages had such lights as sufficed for their needs. The 
Christian Revelation existed in germ before expanding fully at the 
coming of Our Lord, Neither should the theologian deny the existence 
of such a progress, nor the critic its legitimacy. 


Now “this development of Biblical religious doctrine is 
shown in all its constituents: notion of God, the human 


destiny, the moral laws.” T 
(a) As to the nature of God: 


“The Old Testament, e.g., Job, attributes all phenomena directly to God. 
Our distinctions of orders, physical and moral, natural and supernatural, 
are absent. There is but one only order, the divine order of the universe. 
God marshals the clouds, the wind, the rain, the snow and hail. Storms, 
above all, are a kind of theophany.” 


And as to moral temptation : 


“The language of the Old and even of the New Testament does not 
distinguish, in the accomplishment of Providential decrees, between the 
direct volitions and the simple permissions of God. From the point of 
view of the will of Providence, all appears as necessary, e.g., the harden- 
ing of the Jewish people’s heart takes place by a sort of divine necessity 
without suppressing human responsibility.” f 


as @ommeon., CC. XVII, XXIX, 
t+ Loe. cit., pp. 80, 85. ; 
t “Job,” p. 69; “ Evangiles Synoptiques,” 1894, p. 298. 
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(>) As to the human destiny, Bishop Mignot tells us : 


The ancient Jews had no very precise conceptions as to the immor- 
tality of the soul, eternal rewards or punishments; all was somewhat 
confused in their belief as to survival.* 


Abbé Vigouroux says : 


The Psalmist, as all the other pre-exilic Biblical writers, is silent as to 
future rewards, or at least does not speak of them clearly.t 


And Abbé Loisy : 


Job does not find his moral sanction in the alternatives beyond the 
grave; like the authors of Proverbs he has no idea of them, or at least 
does not dwell on them; he finds it in his unshaken faith in the justice 
of God. Death is not annihilation for the Hebrew sages; but man’s 
continued existence is conceived only in the vaguest manner, and as a 
diminished, shadowy life, and the idea of retribution is not directly 
attached to it. They are all pre-occupied with the greatness of God and 
the nothingness of man.” f 


(c) As to the Moral Laws : 


“Divorce was permitted by the Mosaic Law (Deut. xxiv. 1). The 
husband could dismiss the wife for ‘something shocking,’ being bound 
only to give her a written attestation of separation: she was then 
free to re-marry. Jesus condemns divorce absolutely (Mat. v. 32, 
Mark x. 8-12). Again, the lew talionis ‘an eye for an eye’ (Ex. xxi. 24) 
is a penal law founded on a principle of rigorous justice applied to an 
elementary social stage. The judge only was charged with its execution. 
Jesus views it as a moral law, and finds its execution in the substitu- 
tion of all-suffering charity for claimful justice.”§ 


(3) In the Imprecatory Psalms, ‘the Speaker,’ says Dr. 
Cheyne, ‘can be shown, in most cases, to be” not a private 
individual thirsting for private revenge, but ‘“ the Church or a 
typical pious Israelite” calling upon the Judge of all the 
earth to reveal His justice by deciding between His friends and 
His enemies.|| Yet we cannot but say with our Catholic 
Bishop Haneberg: “These Psalms seem clearly to belong to 
such antiquities as can never grow new.’ {] 


* Vigouroux, “Dict. de la Bible,” v. i., 1894, p. xxi. 

+ ‘Livres Saints et la Critique,” vol. v. p. 56. £ “Job,” pp. 85, 86. 
§ “Synoptiques,” pp. 194, 198. 

|| “Origin of Psalter,” 1891, p. 258. 

| “Gesch. d. bibl. Offenbarung,” ed. 1876, p. 356. 
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The story of Jael and Sisera, and the Books of Esther and 
Judith, require and admit analogous explanations and allow- 
ances. 

Canticles is increasingly held to be a rudimentary drama, 
with three chief personages (King, Shepherd, Shepherdess), a 
view accepted as possible by Bishop Haneberg;* and hence as 
having, even in its literal sense, a high ethical object. Now 
“there exists,” says Padre Semeria, “a Catholic School, as 
orthodox as the allegorical, which admits here a literal human 
sense and a divine typical sense” or intention: ‘ faith assures 
us of the latter, it suffices that science should find nothing to 
oppose to it." And this condition is fulfilled, for even the 
most ‘‘advanced” critics, from Herder (1778) to Cornill (1891), 
admire, “ notwithstanding its Oriental taste, the deeply moral 
character of this unique book.”{ ‘‘ The typical interpre- 
tation,” says Dr. Driver, ‘‘is perfectly compatible with the 
literal sense.”§ Fr. Gietman, S.J. (1891), has to place his 
allegorical interpretation within a narrow compass. 

As to Ecclesiastes, the difficulties of its apparent teaching 
have by no one been more forcibly put than by Bishop Hane- 
berg.|| They are best met, if we admit: (1) that it was 
written in times of terrible anarchy and decay, about 200 B.c., 
and that it is “ upon life not absolutely, but as he witnessed 
it, that the writer passes sentence ;” and (2) that he stands 
between the pre-exilic period when the individual found his 
end in membership with his God-loved free nation, and the 
Christian dispensation with its clear, constant doctrine of the 
fuller life beyond the grave; and that hence, as the Ceremonial 
Law according to St. Paul, so this book also helps demon- 
strate the insufficiency of that covenant which was then 
* decaying and near its end” (Heb. viii. 13). 

. 2, And even the most ‘‘advanced” of the serious critics 
increasingly admit the unique character or degree of the 
Bible’s perception of religious and moral truth. 

See Kuenen’s severe castigation of Renan’s presentation of 

the God of the Old Testament—e.g., “his description of the 


* Loe. cit., pp. 375, 376. + Revue Bibl., loc. cit. 

+ Cornill’s ‘ Hinleitung,” p. 237. § ‘‘ Introduction,” ed. 1892, p. 424. 
|| Loc. cit., pp. 370-372. ; 

% See Driver, loc. cit., p. 442 ; Nowack, “Der Prediger,” 1883, p. 204, 
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nature and character of Jehovah is exaggerated and one-sided ; 
that of the so-called Elohism is pure imagination.”* 
See such incidental remarks of Wellhausen as the following: 


** Among all ancient peoples there is a relation between the Deity and 
national affairs, the utilisation of religion as a mainspring for law and 
custom; in no other people in such purity and strength as among the 
Jews.” “Not through entrails or the flight of birds, but through men He 
spoke to men: that is the precise conception of Revelation—the mysterious 
relation between the divinity and the human spirit, which attains its 
fulness and becomes articulate in individual elect souls.” ‘ The highest 
flight of this divine spirit (of union with God) is to be found in Psalm 
lxiii. 23-26. Here the lost life is refound in a higher life, without the 
expression of any expectation of a beyond; against death and devil the 
interior certainty of communion with God gets thrown into the scales. 
That is, of course, a degree of religion too high to appeal to the many.” 
“ Even the post-exilic Jews refused to part with the large-heartedness 
and rationality which is at the core of moral Theism; even the Priestly 
Code puts forward the pre-Mosaic Patriarch Abraham as the most perfect 
pattern of devotion, and hence is well aware of a piety independent of 
the Ceremonial Law.” “It is a marvel how for the Jews their God 
remained the most living personality. They were penetrated by and 
convinced of their religion in quite a different way than ever were the 
Greeks of their philosophy.”’+ 


See, finally, Mr. Montifiore, who delights in Professor Sanday’s 
‘“ Inspiration ” as a reminder to the Old Testament critics “ of 
the limits of their tether and their province, and (if they need 
it) of the wonderful and unique character of the writings 
which they dissect ;”” and who says: 


So far as I have read the religious literature of other races, the words 
of the writers of the Bible seem to me to exceed the words of other great 
(and as I believe inspired) teachers in “fulness, power, and purity.” 
Even Plato does not bring out the loving-kindness of God. I agree with 
Dr. Sanday when he says: ‘On the greatest points of all, those which 
relate to the divine character and attributes, the Bible is not only supreme 
but unique. The believer in the Bible has no need to exaggerate, he has 
but to state the facts as they really are.’ 


VI} 


And now these poor sketches are ended, with their perhaps, 
alas, bewildering analysis of the mere phenomena of those 


* Loe. cit., pp. 431-440. 
+ “Isr. u. Jiid. Geschichte,” 1894, pp. 71, 69, 178, 180, 182, 
t Jewish Quarterly, 1894, pp. 587, 588, 594, 
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sacred writings which lie for ever in the lap of our great 
mother, the Catholic Church. Such studies cannot reach, do 
not oe to attain the spiritual truth of Scripture, reserved for 
humble purity of heart, and the true teacher of us all. They 
can but help precisionise the successive whens and wheres, the 
secondary whys and hows of the apparition, throughout fourteen 
centuries and more, of God’s condescensions to us creatures here 
in time and space, and to remove obstacles out of the way of 
upward-moying souls. - For hopeful symptoms are abroad of 
a return and an advance to Theism, to Christianity, to the 
Church’s fully transcendent life. Let men but give the Church 
a fair trial by action, and they will find in her the “justi- 
fication, against a vain and temerarious science, of the noble 
folly of living, and, if need be, dying, to save one’s soul.”* 
But previous, carefully courageous discrimination will, on our 
part, be wanted, in view of such a cry as ‘“‘ the Bankruptcy 
of Science’—a cry so true and hopeful with respect to the 
claims of its over-eager votaries to have reached the reality of 
anything, or to have supplied life with one single sufficient 
motive for action; so dangerously excessive a reaction, if 
applied to the undoubted achievements of the sciences, each 
within its own domain, which are renewing the face of the 
earth and the phenomena of history. 

And the conception of Scripture which, if thus occasioned, 
is really caused by the Church’s own secular positions, fits in 
well with all we have each of us experienced of God’s dealings 
within us and without. I look within me, and I see how God 
has ever used the old surface-knowledge which He found 
there, as a starting-point, frame and vehicle for my apprehen- 
sion of the new deeper light and love that He was giving me; 
and this in proportion as He had made me fit to “ bear” some of 
the “ many things” which He had “to tell” me. I look up at 
Him, throning on our altars, and I see a condescension too great 
for any one but Him alone. I look around me, a mere unit 
among my fellows, that “greater part which must be content to 
be as though they had not been, to be found in the register of 
God, not in the record of man,” and I realise that it was 
from the midst of such a crowd that an obscure woman was 


* Blondel’s “Action,” 1893, p. 490. 
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moved to bless “‘ the womb that bore Him and the breasts that 
gave Him suck;” that it was to this one among the world- 
forgotten many that He revealed the ‘‘ Still more blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it,” as His hidden 
mother had done so perfectly thoughout the silent years. And 
so I am ready for the Church’s Bible, and its having taken men 
successively as it found them, inerrantly using their existent 
sublunar persuasions as the vehicles of supernatural truth ; for its 
divinely deep condescension ; and for its being the ever-growing 
manifestation of an inexhaustible Person, as test and food and 
reward of poverty of spirit and purity of heart. Only 
through what I may keep and gain in common with the truly 
humblest of my fellows, can my soul’s ear be won to the divine 
harmonies of the Spirit in Scripture, and of that ‘“ God-gifted 
organ-voice ” of all men, the testimony, teaching and authority 
of the Catholic Church. 
FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 
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